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THE  OLD  AND  NEW  THEOLOOY. 

By  Ber.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D. 

The  Old  Theology  and  the  New  Theology  are 
relative  terms.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view  and  the  extent  of  the  survey. 
Theology  is  in  a  transition  state  at  present  in 
all  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Old  Theology  is  the  tradition¬ 
al  dogmatic  theology  with  all  its  divisions  into 
sects  and  parties,  and  the  New  Theology  is  the 
higher  and  better  theology'  which  is  to  take 
their  place  and  bring  about  the  ultimate  union 
of  Christendom.  If  this  be  the  point  of  view, 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  New  Theology.  The¬ 
ology  has  not  remained  stationary  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  has  advanced 
from  age  to  age  into  higher  and  grander 
achievements  in  doctrinal  definition  and  m 
experimental  Christianity.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  advanc¬ 
ing  to-day  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  with 
the  inevitable  result  at  no  very  distant  time  of 
a  reconstruction  of  theology  and  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  lines  which  will  transcend  anything  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed. 

The  New  Theology,  like  the  Old  Theology, 
has  many  doctors,  and  there  is  even  less  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  New  than  as  to  the  Old.  Over¬ 
anxious  champions  are  exchanging  fire,  but 
the  battle  has  not  yet  been  joined  over  the  real 
issues  which  are  to  determine  the  future  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  There  are  many 
theories,  and  blunders  are  common  on  both 
sides.  We  have  just  been  reading  “Old  and 
New  Theology:  A  Constructive  Critique,  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Heard.  It  is  a  bright,  suggestive 
book,  full  of  freshness  and  vigorous  criticisms 
and  dogmatisms,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  crude 
and  blundering  both  in  its  criticisms  and  its 
dogmatisms.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  father  of 
the  New  Theology  has  not  yet  arisen.  The  mas¬ 
ter  spirit  of  the  new  age  has  not  yet  presented 
himself  to  the  multitudes  who  are  tired  of  the 
old  and  are  anxious  for  the  new.  The  book  of 
Mr.  Heard  and  other  similar  productions  sug¬ 
gest  some  general  principles  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  conservative  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  in  the  impending  controversy. 

1.  It  is  not  a  question  between  Old  and  New, 
but  between  truth  and  error.  History  teaches 
us  that  we  are  not  to  find  infallible  truth  in 
the  Old,  or  entire  error  in  the  New.  There  is 
a  mixture  of  truth  and  of  error  in  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  constructions  of  Christianity.  There  will 
be  a  like  mixture  of  truth  and  of  error  in  the 
New  Theology  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Theology. 
The  truth-loving  will  not  have  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Old  Theology  because  it  is  old. 
but  will  earnestly  seek  to  seimrate  the  true  and 
the  permanent  in  it,  from  the  false  and  the  va¬ 
riable  connected  with  it.  Those  advocates  of 
the  Old  Theology  who  battle  for  the  Old  be¬ 
cause  it  is  old,  are  risking  the  truth  with  the 
error.  The  faithful  student  of  the  Old  will 
welcome  any  new  truth  from  the  advocates  of 
the  New  Theology,  because  he  is  assured  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  not  reached  its  goal, 
and  that  “  there  is  more  light  to  break  forth 
from  the  Word  of  God  ” ;  and  he  knows  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  often  reveals  new  light  in 
unexi)ected  places,  and  surprises  us  in  His 
agents.  The  question  between  Old  and  New 

-  should  be  merged  in  the  8ui)reme  quest  after 

THE  TRUTH  OF  GOD. 

2.  The  Old  and  the  New  have  equal  claims 
upon  us.  If  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
Old  Theology  as  the  i)roduct  of  the  Christian 
centuries  is  the  truth  of  God,  there  is  also  a 
presum j>t ion  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who 
has  guided  the  Church  thus  far  in  her  history, 
will  also  guide  the  Church  in  the  present  age 
and  the  future  age  into  new  truth.  The  Sav'iour 
promised  that  the  Spirit  would  guide  His  dis¬ 
ciples  into  all  truth.  If  all  truth  has  not  yet 
been  attained,  then  the  guidance  into  the  new 
truth  is  as  certain  in  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  the  guidance  into  the  old  truth  has 
been  certain  in  the  jmst.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
past  is  definite  and  reliable,  the  future  indefi¬ 
nite  and  hazy,  the  Ohristian’s  reply  is  that  the 
foes  of  progress  in  theology  have  always  said 
so  since  the  Jewish  Christians  contended 
against  Peter  and  Paul,  until  the  present  day. 
The  New  Theology  is  indefinite  and  hazy  to 
those  who  contemplate  it  at  a  distance ;  but  if 
they  would  advance  into  a  serious  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  New,  the  indefiniteness  and  haze 
might  disappear.  The  distance  and  the  future 
are  always  hazy  to  those  who  stand  afar  off 
and  hug  the  i)ast.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  thaMhe  Old  Theology  is  not  as  definite 
and  reliable  as  is  pretended.  That  theology 
can  hardly  be  sure  and  assuring  which  has 
divided  Christ’s  Church  into  a  multitude  of 
hostile  sects.  The  Old  Theology  is  not  with¬ 
out  haze,  obscurity,  and  indefiniteness  in  the 
scholastic  definitions  and  hair-splitting  refine¬ 
ments  with  which  it  has  shut  in  and  covered 
over  and  entombed  genuine  Christian  doctrine. 
The  Christian  student  of  our  day  says  to  the 
advocates  of  the  Old  Theology  an<l  the  New 
Theology  alike,  “Strip  off  your  refinements 
and  subtleties,  and  give  us  the  pure,  unadul¬ 
terated  Truth  of  God ;  give  us  the  Old  Theolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Westminster 
divines,  and  strip  off  the  scholasticism  of  Tur- 
retine,  Voetius,  Owen,  and  the  dogmaticians  of 
later  times ;  give  us  the  genuine  Old  Theology 
without  the  traditions  of  later  generations 
which  have  usurped  its  place ;  give  us  the  New 
Theology  of  the  Spirit  of  God — a  theology  that 
is  more  Bildical,  that  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  genuine  developments  of  Christianity, 
that  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  practical  necessities  of  our  time;  strip 
off  the  conceits  of  your  human  consciousness, 
and  the  subtleties  of  your  wayward  intellects. 
We  are  not  willing  to  substitute  new  theories 
for  the  old.  We  want  no  new  schohvsticism, 
no  new  mysticism,  no  new  rationalism.  It  is 
not  a  new  race  of  dogmaticians  of  another  type 
that  will  construct  a  New  Theology.  The  Spir¬ 
it  of  God  will  give  us  the  New  Theology.  If 
you  cannot  give  it  to  us  from  the  Word  of  God, 
with  the  genuine  marks  of  the  Spirit  upon  it, 
we  will  have  none  of  it.  The  New  Theology 
will  have  i^iual  clains  upon  us  with  the  Old 
Theology,  when  it  proclaims  truths  and  prin¬ 
ciples  from  God  which  will  assure  the  Chris¬ 
tian  soul  that  they  are  Biblical,  and  that  they 
are  fruitful  in  every  good  word  and  work.  The 
New  Theology,  like  the  Old  Theology,  will  be 
juflged  by  its  fruits,  whether  they  be  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  or  not. 

3.  The  New  Theology  will  be  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Theology.  Christian  theology 
has  made  genuine  progress  and  i>ermanent 
achievements  in  the  Christian  centuries.  That 
is  no  new  theology  which  proiK*ses  to  overthrow 
Augustinianism  and  the  whole  work  of  the 
Western  Church  since  his  day,  in  order  to  re¬ 
act  to  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church.  Such 
a  theology  is  the  reverse  of  new :  it  is  antiquat¬ 
ed.  The  theology  of  the  Greek  Church,  failing 
to  advance,  has  remained  an  unfruitful  fossil 
forages.  That  is  no  new  theology  which  would 


overthrow  Protestantism  and  return  to  Roman¬ 
ism.  That  is  no  new  theology  which  would 
overthrow  Calvinism  and  the  creeds  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches.  All  such  new  theologies 
are  rather  reactionary  theologies.  They  are 
old-fashioned  and  have  no  claims  to  be  new. 
They  propose  to  go  backward, and  not  forward. 
A  genuine  New  Theology  takes  its  stand  on  all 
the  achievements  of  Christianity  and  marches 
forward  to  new  achievements.  By  a  faithful 
historical  criticism  it  eliminates  everj^ihing 
that  is  crude  and  defective  in  the  previous  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  but 
it  is  faithful  to  every  genuine  attainment.  No 
New  Theology  is  worth  the  name  that  is  not 
Christian,  catholic, orthodox,  Protestant,  Puri¬ 
tan.  No  New  Theology  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  in  Great  Britain  or  America  which  does 
not  build  on  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Henry 
Boynton  Smith,  and  which  does  not  assimilate 
the  more  recent  achievements  of  the  Protest¬ 
antism  of  Europe  in  Schleiermacher,  Rothe, 
Julius  MQller.  and  Isaac  Dorner. 


denominations  are  verging  to  a  unity  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which,  while  it  is  not  rigidly  liturgical, 
shall  be  an  expressive  symbol  of  Christian 
praise  and  prayer,  as  a  background  for  jxuver- 
ful  preaching. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORSHIP. 

By  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  acts  of  public  worship  are,  with  us. 
Praise,  Prayer,  and  Preaching.  The  primary 
act  is  Praise.  Hymns  to  Jesus  were  sung  by 
the  early  disciples  in  all  the  East,  so  that  the 
Roman  dilettanti  talked  about  them.  Sacri¬ 
fice  and  the  chant  of  psalms  made  the  worship 
of  Solomon’s  Temple  known  to  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  and  Thebes  on  the  Nile.  Those 
praises  woke  as  an  echo  the  Vedic  hymns  be¬ 
yond  the  classic  Caucasils,  and  toward  them 
men  first  yearned  before  they  journeyetl  west¬ 
ward.  Praise  meets  a  hunger,  an  instinct,  of 
the  human  soul.  Praise  rightly  directed  to 
the  true  God,  is  the  satisfying  exercise  of 
man’s  mind  and  heart. 

The  development  of  Praise  into  our  modern 
hymnology  is  so  vast  and  exuberant  that  it 
needs  wise  but  relentless  pruning.  If  we  had 
all  hymn-books  put  into  a  crucible  and  distill¬ 
ed,  the  result  would  be  unity  in  praise,  and  a 
good  deal  of  rubbish  would  go  off  to  our  gain. 
But  this  is  the  work  of  a  century,  and  it  will 
be  two,  probably,  before  the  ideal  is  reached. 

Prayer  rose  first  on  the  smoke  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  offered  by  a  few.  Fathers  prayed  for 
the  house ;  i>riests  for  the  peoi»le.  John  the 
Baptist  taught  his  disciples  to  pray.  Christ 
gave  to  His  disciples  a  matchless  “  symbol  ’’ — 
a  jewel  and  a  model.  Out  of  it  grew  the  litany, 
in  which  praise  united — authorized  prayers  for 
service— in  which  ignorance  was  taught  and 
effusive  learning  restrained ;  and  finally  vocal 
and  extemporary  prayer,  w’hich  has  also  be¬ 
come  so  exuberant  as  to  need  restraining  and 
pruning,  or  so  poor  as  to  need  enriching,  or 
so  much  like  a  philosophic  soliloquy  or  poetic 
rhapsody  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  pray¬ 
er  is  addressed  to  the  soul  of  the  speaker. 

Revivals  of  religion  are  alembics  in  which 
true  prayer  of  the  noblest  type  is  evolved. 
Prayer-books  that  strike  the  high  level  of  de¬ 
votion  and  hold  men  up  on  an  ascending  scale 
of  prayerful  sentiment,  are  not  easy  to  find. 
They  will  come  doubtless  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  thought.  At  present  the  English 
prayer-book  is  incomparably  the  best. 

The  fatal  thing  about  any  liturgy  is  exclu¬ 
sion.  Liberty  with  a  liturgy,  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  dulness  or  of  effusion,  is  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  mind  of  the  Church  seems 
to  be  marching  on. 

Preaching  was  first  an  inspired  message; 
then  an  exhortation  or  rebuke  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  at  the  sacrifice.  The  “  voice  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  ’’  is  the  type  now.  The  preacher  is  a 
man  ‘apart,’  ‘alone,’  and  yet  speaking  to  oth¬ 
ers.  The  old-fashioned  high  pulpit  expressed 
the  idea.  A  man  must  gu  up  in  order  to  preach. 
Platforms  have  helped  some  preachers,  but 
the  jilntform  idea  has  spoiled  more,  and  demor¬ 
alized  the  people. 

The  pulpit  is  a  preacher’s  place  of  authority ; 
the  bench  of  the  judge  is  his  place.  The  robe  and 
wig  of  an  English  jurist  mark  his  official  char¬ 
acter;  the  surplice  of  an  English  priest  does 
the  same.  Every  argument  used  now  for  a 
proper  dress  for  officials,  is  an  argument  for 
an  official  dress  for  the  preacdier.  The  “  mil¬ 
linery  ’’  talk  is  ephemeral.  The  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  preacher  will  generally,  as  now 
in  a  few  places,  be  exi)ected  to  wear  an  official 
dress.  It  may  be  serge,  it  may  be  silk ;  but  it 
will  mark  him,  as  the  girdle  of  John  or  the 
mantle  of  Elijah. 

And  this  will  be  an  expression  of  the  idea 
that  the  preacher  is  not  an  essayist,  or  para- 
grapher,  or  poet,  if  he  writes ;  nor  an  orator, 
or  lecturer,  or  lampooner,  if  he  speaks  :  for  he 
is  not  any  one  of  these  as  a  preacher.  In  his 
official  place  he  speaks  for  God — His  simple 
truth— with  every  power  of  mind  and  heart, 
through  voice  or  pen  or  both,  for  the  one  ob¬ 
ject  of  bringing  men  to  true  view’s  and  to  true 
relations  to  God.  The  conduct  of  worship  is  a 
matter  of  concern— increasingly  so.  Its  true 
dignity  and  supreme  importance  demand  a  fit 
expression. 

The  house  of  prayer  is  not  a  lecture-room, 
nor  a  club-room,  nor  an  opera-house,  though 
true  prayer  can  be  held  in  any  of  them.  ,A 
church  is  not  a  real-estate  corporation,  to  sell 
or  rent  sittings  or  building  lots.  The  growth 
of  cities  and  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
some  preachers,  has  given  a  treml  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  this  direction  which  is  disastrous 
to  some,  and  is  offensive  to  a  true  sensibility. 
But  this  also  is  ephemeral.  The  itersonality  of 
the  leader  of  worship  is  now  in  all  non-liturgi- 
cal  churches  much  too  large  a  factor  for  a  true 

worship.  “  I  cannot  pray  in  public  if  Dr.  II - 

don’t  lead,”  is  not  a  Christian  expression,  but 
a  common  one. 

The  power  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  is 
being  felt  right  here.  In  its  use  every  church 
and  every  chamber  is  on  an  e<iuality  of  ele¬ 
vation.  Our  worshii>  needs  help  just  here.  .\ 
good  preacher  is  usually  a  good  pray-er,  but 
he  is  apt  to  preach  too  much  in  his  prayer.  I 
have  found  myself  rested  by  going  to  an  Epis- 
coi)al  church,  simply  by  being  borne  along  on 
the  tide  of  worshii>,  which,  whether  said  or 
sung,  kept  itself  <listinct  from  person  or  place, 
but  held  you  clo.se  to  God  as  a  needy  creature — 
a  sinner  who  might  become  a  saint. 

I  believe  therefore  (for  I  must  bring  this 
short  sketch  to  a  closet  that  our  worship  would 
be  kept  up,  or  brought  ui>,  to  its  ideal,  by  mak¬ 
ing  prominent  in  it  the  jiraise  of  resi>onsive 
chanting  or  reading— the  joining  of  all  in  the 
symfjid  of  prayer,  and  the  uniting  of  all  the 
I)eople  in  the  symbol  of  faith,  the  ‘  Credo.’  And 
there  is  one  reason  for  doing  this  which  with- 
me  is  supreme.  The  unity  of  icorship  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  true  unity  in  the  church. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  each  denomination 
at  least  should  have  a  worship  which  takes  its 
form  and  character  from  the  whole  body,  and 
not  from  the  i>ersonality  of  its  rei)resentative 
solely,  as  is  now  too  much  the  case.  And  if  I 
read  the  signs  of  the  Spirit  aright,  I  think  all 


SOME  HARTARD  “IDEES.” 

Happening  to  be  in  Boston  on  June  24th,  and 
discovering  from  a  casual  reference  in  The 
Journal  that  it  was  Commencement  day  at 
Harvard,  I  thought  I  would  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  somewhat.  No  one  who 
has  ordinary  interest  in  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  they  touch  both  private  interest  and 
our  national  life,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  part 
which  that  great  University  may  choose  to  take 
in  them  ;  and  Commencement  week  is  the  one 
time  to  observe  this  on  the  ground. 

I  was  busy  in  Boston — too  late  to  hear  any 
but  the  last  of  the  speaking  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uates.  The  Greek  oration  was  just  done  as  I 
entered  the  elegant  “Sanders’  Theatre.”  It 
would  have  been  a  luxury  to  hear  that  tongue 
spoken  where  it  had  but  a  year  or  two  ago  its 
famous  revival  in  the  play  of  (Edipus.  But  it 
is  a  great  sight— a  graduating  class  at  Har¬ 
vard!  The  pit,  or  parquet,  of  the  theatre  is 
w’holly  devoted  to  them,  and  they  fiit  in  or  out 
continually  between  the  si>eeches,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  liberty  which  is  so  unstintwlly 
conceded  there  at  all  times.  One  cannot  but 
look  curiously  at  these  hundred  and  eighty 
young  men,  attired  (under  the  rigorous  require¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  eti<iuette)in  full  dress,  giving 
the  impression  at  least  of  uniform  wealth  and 
station;  the  speakers  among  them  wearing 
also  the  academic  gown,  and  out  of  doors  per¬ 
haps  the  shovel-board.  The  platform  was 
crowded  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity — the  Governor’s  Staff,  resplendent  in  uni¬ 
form  ;  the  Governor  of  the  State,  at  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  remote  (thanks  to  a  Mr.  But¬ 
ler)  from  the  small  knot  of  gentlemen  who 
were  to  be  decorated  with  the  Doctorate  in 
Laws;  the  distinguisheil  guests  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  chief  among  them  ex-Minister  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  went  in  and  out  amid  tu¬ 
multuous  applause— Harvard’s  darling;  and 
second,  as  the  Fates  would  have  it,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  A. 

Hendricks,  “  fresh  from  Yale,”  as  Chairman 
Choate  subsequently  described  him.  President 
Eliot  sat  “  looking  cold  and  stately,”  as  the 
Boston  Globe  remarked,  behind  a  rail  at  the 
extreme  rear  and  centre  of  the  stage.  When, 
however,  he  delivered  his  Latin  sentences  of 
“presentation”  of  the  candidates  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  University,  and  of  conferment  of 
their  degrees,  his  elocution  was  charming. 

Using  the  now  almost  discarded  “  English  ” 
pronunciation  w’ith  inexorable  completeness, 
he  addressed  now  one,  now  the  other  company 
of  his  special  auditors  w’ith  a  fiuency  and  an 
ease  that  should  go  far  to  redeem  our  national 
reputation  as  the  sorriest  of  linguists;  but 
alas !  alas !  when  it  came  to  those  lengthened 
comments  upon  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
the  six  Doetors-to  be  of  Laws,  and  the  one 
eausa-honoris  Master  of  Arts,  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  revealed  the  source  of  that 
pleasing  fiuency,  and  read  the  sentences  which 
were  too  long  and  numerous  to  have  been  mem 
orized.  ^ 

I  was  afraid  that  I— a  mere  Yale  man— oouldHOT*?!tf'6et, 
not  get  in  at  the  Alumni  dinner,  though  no- ' 
tices  were  upon  the  elms  everywhere  that  tick¬ 
ets  could  be  had  for  one  dollar.  But  the  bil- 
letje  took  my  name  and  year  and  dollar,  and  I 
Stood  near  the  procession  as  the  solemn  list  of 
years  revealed  themselves  in  the  heads,  now 
bald,  now  gray,  now  iron-gray,  till  I  thought 
my  year  was  about  in  sight.  I  asked  twice  in 
vain.  Too  old!  The  third  man  whom  I  ask¬ 
ed  “What  class  is  this?”  proved,  curiously 
enough,  to  be  my  own  classmate,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  more  years  than  I  need  to  men¬ 
tion.  He  couldn’t  speak  my  name,  nor  I  his, 
for  awhile:  for  we  were  not  quite  so  “fresh 
from  Yale  ”  as  the  Vice-President,  though  we 
might  claim  one  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries; 
and  we  went  in  and  sat  dow’n  with  the  Har- 
vards. 

Memorial  Hall,  where  the  dinner  is  held,  is 
in  daily  use  of  the  same  kind  during  term- 
time.  One  can  stand  in  the  gallery  then,  and 
look  down  upon  somewhat  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  collegians  neglecting  the  stained  windows 
and  portraits  and  marbles,  for  Harvard  salmon 
and  peas  and  other  foods  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
magnificent  hall,  and  magnificently  was  it  fill¬ 
ed  on  Wednesday,  the  ‘24th  ult.  The  seats  at 
the  long  tables  were  crowde<l  beyond  comfort 
of  eating,  and  yet  there  were  some  hundreds 
without  seats ;  for  if  report  goes  true,  there 
were  between  eleven  and  fifteen  hundred  edu¬ 
cated  gentlemen— most  of  them,  I  suppose. 

Harvard  men  or  Bostonians— to  listen  to  Vice- 
President  Hendricks,  and  to  greet  their  old 
friend,  Mr.  Lowell,  just  out  of  his  double  (piad- 
rennial  at  the  English  Court. 

It  was  before  this  imposing  a.sseniblage  that 
a  Democratic  V'ice-President  received  a  recog¬ 
nition  which  will  be,  as  it  has  already  been, 
variously  regarded.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  hu¬ 
morously,  but  courteously  enough,  mentioned 
in  the  introductory  address  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumni,  Joseph  H.  Choate  of  New 
Y’ork  ;  and  when,  later,  Mr.  Choate  called  upon 
him  to  speak,  it  was  with  words  suited  to  his 
high  station,  if  they  were  not  marked  with  any 
especial  warmth  of  greeting.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
l>articulaily  criticized  that  w'hen  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  had  taken  his  seat,  the  Chairman  im¬ 
mediately  introduced  Mr.  Lowell  with  the  re¬ 
mark  “  Gentlemen,  the  desire  of  your  hearts  is 
now  accomplished.”  But  Mr.  Lowell  himself 
(received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  almost 
surprising  in  such  a  place,  yet  of  such  indubi¬ 
table  heartinesss  as  laid  ui)on  him  at  once  a 
thoroughly  repre.sentative  character)  proceed¬ 
ed  to  speak  in  this  fashion  : 

Beginning  with  an  allusion  to  the  243  past 
Alumni  dinners  of  Harvard  as  reminding  him 
j  of  the  many  times  he  had  spoken  here  in  years 
I  gone  by,  he  remarked  a  little  further  on  that 
I  as  he  was  sitting  once  next  to  Lord  Coleridge 
j  at  dinner,  that  gentleman  was  giving  him  some 
instruction  as  a  person  unexperienced  in  pub- 
!  lie  speaking.  (Great  laughter.)  He  said  that 
j  one  should  always  prepare  his  anecdote.  Now 
I  (said  Mr.  Lowell)  I  have  not  prepared  my  an- 
I  ecdote,  but  one  was  irresistibly  suggested  to 
j  me  by  the  warm  reception  which  was  given 
I  just  now  to  the  Democratic  Vice-President  of 
j  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  It  was  when 
j  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chosen  Governor  of  Mas- 
^  sachusetts- the  first  Democratic  Governor  that 
I  we  had  had  for  a  long  time.  Old  Dr.  Osgood 
j  of  Medford,  the  last  of  our  Tory  clergy,  was 
;  obliged  to  read  the  Governor’s  Proclamation — 
j  you  know  the  formula— and  he  read  “  Elbridge 
;  Gerry  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ?  ?  God  .save 
the  Commonwealth !  ” 

I  The  story  was  made  familiar  to  New  Y'orkers 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Adams  in  his  well-remember¬ 


ed  Thanksgiving  sermon  on  Politics  and  the  1 
Pulpit  (changing  Gov.  Gerry  for  Gov.  Marcus 
Morton);  but  in  that  genial  series  of  discours¬ 
es  there  were  no  ungracious  intents  possible 
to  be  read  between  the  lines.  Perhaps  It  was 
not  so  in  this  case;  but  the  uncomfortable  di¬ 
lemma  is  presented  to  an  unprejudiced  hearer 
of  Mr.  LowelUs  address,  either  that  Lord  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  correct  in  his  estimate  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman’s  after-dinner  powers,  or  else  that  the 
exhilaration  of  the  moment  made  him  forget 
the  distinction  between  an  alumnus  and  a 
guest— a  guest  who  was  also  a  High  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  whole  Nation,  Not  a  few  faces 
around  me  darkened  amid  the  applause  which 
followed  that  singular  anecdote  of  Harvard’s 
favorite  son. 

The  Vice-President  had  rather  a  hard  time 
all  around  in  his  Boston  visit.  His  brief 
speech  just  preceding  Mr.  Lowell’s  was  not 
brief  enough  to  conceal  a  sense  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  nor  could  he  have  gained  any  courage 
for  the  occasion  by  the  fact  that  nobody  was 
at  hand  to  greet  him  on  his  premature  arrival 
in  the  city.  Governor  Robinson  was  the  first 
to  do  him  honor  at  a  later  hour. 

One  allusion  was  made  at  the  Alumni  dinner 
which  reached  clear  across  New  England  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  New  Jersey,  and  may 
supply  that  “j  and  an  o  ”  for  the  lack  of  which 
Presbyterian  readers  may  pass  over  this  letter. 
Mr.  Choate,  in  his  opening  remarks,  referred 
thus  to  the  war  uix>n  the  classics  which  has  of 
late  distinguished  his  College : 

Gentlemen,  I  did  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
elective  system,  but  President  Eliot  tells  me  not  to 
do  it.  He  says  the  Faculty  are  incubating  upon 
that  subject,  and  there  is  no  tcliing  what  they  may 
hatch  out.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  disturb  them 
whiie  they  are  on  the  nest.  [Prolonged  laughter 
and  applause.] 

“  The  Anglo-Saxomiom's  idee’s 
A  breakin’  ’em  to  pieces. 

And  that  ideo's  that  every  man 
Does  just  as  he  damn  pleases.” 

The  .Gumni  of  the  College  are  often  stunned  by 
the  representations  of  other  Colleges.  Why,  one 
would  think  from  what  we  hear  from  Princeton 
[iaughter],  that  wo  were  going  to  the  everiasting 
bow-wows.  [Laughter.]  The  trouble  is,  the  worhl 
is  moving  on,  and  the  College  moves  with  it.  In 
Cotton  Mather’s  time,  when  he  said  the  solo  object 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College  wiis  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  godly  ministers,  it  was  well  enough  to 
feed  them  on  Greek  and  Latin  roots ;  but  now  that 
Harvard  men  have  everything  to  do,  give  them  a 
chance  here  to  learn  anything  they  want  to  [ap¬ 
plause],  and  I  hope  that  our  President  will  perse¬ 
vere  in  one  direction  at  least  until  it  can  We  said 
that  whatever  is  worth  learning  can  be  taught  at 
Harvard. 

If  this  letter  were  not  already  too  long,  I 
should  mention  many  other  facts  and  events 
of  interest;  but  I  close  after  mentioning  Prof 
Tyndall’s  gift  to  Harvard,  which,  with  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
chosen  to  receive  the  profits  of  his  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  The  amount  to  each  of  the 
three  institutions  is  §10,800,  and  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  support  of  one  or  more  American 
pupils  in  pursuing,  either  here  or  abroad,  the 
study  of  physics,  having  previously  shown  ap¬ 
titude  and  ambition  in  that  direction.  Har¬ 
vard  also  receives  a  gift  of  $250,000  from  Rob¬ 
ert  Treat  Paine  for  the  Observatory, 

W,  H.  B. 


days  were  overtaken  by  a  wagon,  whose  owner 
kindly  said  to  him  “  My  friend,  you  look  tired ; 
throw  that  knapsack  into  my  wagon;  it  will 
rest  you,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  safe.”  Im¬ 
agine  the  foolish  pedestrian  eyeing  him  suspi¬ 
ciously,  and  blurting  out  the  churlish  reply 
“I  can’t  trust  you,  sir;  drive  along;  I’ll  carry 
my  own  luggage !  ”■  But  this  is  just  the  way 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  treat  God. 

When  our  divine  Master  says  to  us  “Cast 
your  care  on  Me,’*  He  does  not  release  us  from 
legitimate  duty,  or  the  joy  of  doing  it.  He 
aims  to  take  the  needless  tire  out  of  us  by  tak¬ 
ing  sinful  anxiety  out  of  our  hearts,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  tonic  of  trust  into  its  place.  This  glo¬ 
rious  doctrine  of  trust  is  a  wonderfully  restful 
one  to  the  overloaded.  For  let  us  remind  our¬ 
selves  again  that  it  is  not  honest  work  that 
usually  breaks  God’s  children  down.  Work 
strengthens  sinew,  i)romote3  appetite,  and  in¬ 
duces  wholesome  sleep.  The  ague-fit  of  worry 
consumes  strength,  disorders  the  nerves,  and 
banishes  sweet,  refreshing  slumber.  A  life 
consecrated  to  Christ,  that  oils  all  its  joints 
with  cheerful  faith,  and  tones  its  blood  with 
the  iron  of  the  promises,  never  grows  pale  in 
the  cheek,  or  crippled  in  its  gait.  Look  at  that 
glorious  old  giant  of  Jesus  Christ  who  drew 
the  Gosiiel-chariot  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  “  care  of  all  the  churches  ”  on  his 
big  heart ;  he  never  complained  of  being  tired. 
He  never  chafed  his  limbs  with  the  shackles 
of  doubt,  or  loaded  one  extra  ounce  of  godless 
anxiety  on  his  brawny  shoulders;  and  so  he 
marched  on  to  glory  shouting !  Knowing  whom 
he  believed,  he  was  only  solicitous  to  do  his 
Master’s  will  and  finish  his  Master’s  work ;  he 
knew  that  his  strength  w'ould  be  equal  to  the 
day  until  he  had  won  the  everlasting  crown. 

Three  quickening  thoughts  come  to  my  jien 
ere  I  lay  it  down  for  a  few  days  of  voyaging  on 
a  Summer  sea.  Lean  on  Jesus  and  He  will 
rest  you.  Labor  for  Jesus  and  He  will  bless 
you.  Live  for  Jesus,  and  your  soul  shall  mount 
up  as  on  an  eagle’s  wing;  you  shall  run  and 
never  weary,  you  shall  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
Him  and  never  faint. 

“  Tired  ?  No,  not  tirotl ! 

While  leaning  on  His  breast 
My  soul  hath  full  enjoyment 

Of  His  eternal  rest.” 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  June  30, 1883. 


A  TONIC  FOR  THE  TIRED. 

By  Rev.  Ilieodore  L.  Cnyler. 

W.-toh  the  faces  as  they  go  by  you  on  a  crowd- 
ttud  just  notice  wnat  a  tired  look 
many  of  them  wear.  If  we  could  read  all  the 
hearts  around  us,  we  would  find  multitudes 
who  are  weary  in  sfurit,  and  sometimes  sigh 
for  a  pillow  in  the  grave.  Some  are  tired  out 
with  life’s  hard  struggles,  with  bearing  the 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  day.  Others  persist 
in  piling  up  anxieties  as  high  as  an  rdd-fash- 
ioned  pedlar’s  pack.  They  carry  a  huge  load 
of  care  as  to  how  they  shall  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  how  they  shall  “  foot  the  bills  ”  that 
accumulate,  and  how  they  shall  provide  for  all 
the  hungry  mouths  and  scanty  wardrobes. 
One  is  tired  from  trying  to  do  too  much,  and 
another  of  waiting  for  something  to  do.  A 
grievous  burden  of  spiritual  despondency 
makes  Brother  Small-faith’s  heart  ache,  and 
puts  an  extra  wrinkle  into  Sister  Weakbaek’s 
countenance.  Here  is  a  disciple  who  is  tired 
of  waiting  for  success,  and  there  is  another  of 
waiting  for  answers  to  prayer. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  dear  Master  does 
not  see  all  these  tired  bodies  and  exhausted 
nerves  and  weary  hearts  ?  To  those  who  are 
honestly  run  down  with  honest  toil.  He  says 
“Come  ye  apart  into  a  quiet  place,  and  rest 
awhile.”  God  puts  a  night  of  sleej>  after  every 
day  of  work  for  this  very  purpose  of  recruiting 
lost  force.  To  Christians  with  small  purses 
He  kindly  says  “  Your  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  ye  possess.  I  counsel 
thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee ;  at  my  right  hand  are  treasures  forever¬ 
more.”  There  is  not  really  money  enough  in 
this  land  to  give  everybody  a  fortune;  but 
there  are  promises  enough  in  the  Bible  and 
grace  enough  in  Christ  Jesus  to  make  every¬ 
body  rich  to  all  eternity.  .lust  think  what  a 
millionaire  a  man  is  who  has  a  clean  conscience 
here,  and  a  clear  hope  of  heaven  hereafter.  To 
IKJor  Brother  Small-faith  and  sorrowful  Mrs. 
Weakback  He  gives  a  wonderful  lift  in  these 
words  “Lo!  I  am  with  you  always.  No  man 
shall  pluck  you  out  of  my  hands.  It  is  my 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king¬ 
dom.” 

But  the  most  fro<iuent  cause  of  weariness  is 
the  attempt  to  carry  an  overload  of  care,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  a  mad 
haste  to  be  rich,  or  a  vain  ambition  to  out¬ 
shine  their  neighbors.  It  is  not  honest,  sober, 
legitimate  work  that  breaks  people  down.  Nor 
is  it  the  wise  forethought  for  the  future,  or  the 
prudent  preparation  for  life’s  “rainy  days” 
that  wrinkles  the  brow,  or  wears  out  the 
strength.  It  is  the  restless  devil  of  worry. 
Christians  often  ham-string  themselves  with 
this  besetting  sin,  as  well  as  Godless  world¬ 
lings.  To  all  these  tired-out  and  overloaded 
Christians  the  loving  Master  comes  along  and 
kindly  whispers  to  them  “Cast  that  burden  on 
Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.” 

If  we  had  the  sense  and  the  grace  to  drop  all 
superfluous  anxieties,  and  pitch  off  all  sinful 
desires,  and  heave  overboard  all  worry,  Christ 
will  give  us  strength  enough  to  carry  every 
legitimate  load  in  life.  What  a  precious  word 
for  the  weary  is  this  “  Cast  your  care  on  Him, 
for  He  careth  for  you.”  I  need  hardly  inform 
intelligent  Bible-readers  that  this  verse  liter¬ 
ally  reads  “  For  He  has  you  on  His  heart.”  He 
who  piloted  the  patriarch  through  the  deluge, 
and  fed  the  prophet  by  the  brook,  and  supidied 
the  widow’s  cruse,  and  watched  over  the  im¬ 
prisoned  Apostle,  and  numbers  every  hair  of 
our  heads.  He  has  every  one  of  us  on  His  great 
almighty  loving  heart!  What  fools  we  are  to 
tire  ourselves  out  and  break  ourselves  down, 
w’hile  such  an  All-powerful  Heli)er  is  close  by 
our  side.  Suppose  that  a  weary  traveller  who 
is  trudgin|[  up-hill  on  one  of  these  hot  July 
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COHEA  WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN.* 

This  volume  is  timely,  meeting  a  very  gen 
eral  want,  every  one  being  curious  to  know 
something  about  the  country  so  recently  open¬ 
ed  to  foreigners.  In  :J00  pages  it  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  general  idea  of  the  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  geography  is  made  v>lain  by  a  good 
map— one  of  the  first  we  have  seen  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  country.  Though  the 
peninsula  ap])ears  aa  a  very  small  appendage 
to  Eastern  Asia,  yet  it  is  as  large  in  area  as 
Minnesota,  and  has  a  coast-line  on  the  Pacific 
about  750  miles  in  length,  lying  between  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Wilmington,  N 
C.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Estimates  of  the 
population  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen  millions. 
Situated  as  it  is  between  Japan  on  the  east 
and  China  on  the  west,  it  partakes  of  both  civ¬ 
ilizations.  It  has  been  at  times  a  battlefield 
between  tlie  two  powers,  under  the  dominion 
for  a  time  of  one,  then  of  the  other.  The  re¬ 
cent  murderous  outbreaks  in  July,  1882,  and 
December,  1884,  were  the  result  of  the  long¬ 
standing  jealousy  between  these  rival  “pro¬ 
tectors.” 

A  number  of  chapters  are  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  experiences  of  Hendrick  Ham- 
mol  and  his  crew,  who  were  shipwrecked  in 
1653  from  the  Dutch  ship  Spar-wehr  (Sparrow- 
hawk)  upon  the  island  of  Queli«iert,  belonging 
to  Corea.  They  were  held  as  slaves,  not  in  ser¬ 
vile  bondage,  but  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  They  were  kept  under  close  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  some  of  them  were  nearly  murdered 
for  attempting  to  get  away  in  a  small  vessel. 
The  final  escape  of  eight  of  them  to  Japan  in 
a  coasting  veftsel  which  they  stole  and  made 
away  with,  forms  quite  an  exciting  chapter. 

The  Government  has  until  recently  forbid¬ 
den  all  intercourse  with  foreigners— only  two 
years  ago  a  man  having  been  beheaded  for 
venturing  to  cross  the  border  by  land,  the  line 
being  constantly  kejd  under  guard. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest,  we  learn 
that  the  condition  of  woman  is  unspeakably 
wretched.  Engaged  by  her  parents  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  husband  when  but  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age,  she  at  once  goes  to  live  In  the  house  of 
her  future  father-in-law.  In  after-life,  though 
she  may  become  the  mother  of  many  children, 
yet  it  is  in  her  husband’s  ix)wer  to  put  her 
away  for  the  slightest  fault,  and  compel  her 
to  take  the  children  and  provide  for  their  su])- 
port.  The  education  of  children,  however,  is 
considered  very  important.  The  high  position 
and  learning  of  their  ancestors  are  constantly 
held  up  before  them,  and  they  are  generally 
induced  to  study  without  rigor  or  punishment. 
Children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  use  tobac¬ 
co,  and  everybcjdy  smokes,  male  and  female. 

When  the  King  goes  out,  he  is  carried  under 
a  very  rieh  gold  canopy,  and  proceeds  with 
such  silence  that  the  least  po.ssible  noise  is 
forbidden.  Just  before  him  goes  a  Secretary 
of  State  with  a  little  box,  into  which  he  puts 
all  the  petitions  and  memorials  which  i)rivate 
persons  may  present,  each  on  the  end  of  a 
long  cane,  or  which  they  may  hang  along  on 
the  walls  or  palings.  All  the  doors  or  windows 
of  the  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  the 
King  [(asses,  are  shut,  and  no  one  [(resumes  to 
o[)en  the  least  cranny,  much  less  to  look  over 
the  wall  or  palings.  When  ho  [)asses  any  great 
men  or  soldiers,  they  must  turn  their  backs  to 
him,  without  daring  to  look  or  so  much  as 
cough,  the  soldiers  [mtting  little  sticks  into 
their  mouths  that  they  may  not  be  accused  of 
making  a  noise. 

The  Chinese  superstition  of  “Feng-shuey” 
(wind  and  water)  dominates  all  Corea,  and 
gives  em[(loyment  to  crowds  of  sorcerers  and 
fortune-tellers.  No  C)rean  would  think  of 
building  a  house,  selecting  a  field,  garden,  or 
tomb,  without  consulting  one  of  these  gentry. 
The  [(rofessors  of  the  su[(erstltion  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  docile  [)upils.  The  air  is  populous 
with  active  and  malignant  spirits.  Every  tree, 
mountain,  and  water-course,  every  kitchen  or 
chimney,  has  its  tutelary  genii,  who  must  be 
pro[(itiated  by  [(rayer,  gifts,  or  penance. 

Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  the  devoted  [doneer, 
visited  Corea  in  18.32.  Scotch  missionaries  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have  had  a 
Mission  in  Manchuria,  just  over  the  northern 
border  of  Corea,  where  they  have  learned  the 
language,  and  have  translated  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  are  prepared  to  enter  Corea  from 
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the  landward  side.  Hundreds  of  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  printed  at  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Shanghai,  with 
metal  type  supplied  by  the  Scottish  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  circulated  in  Corea— 3000  copies  of 
Luke  and  John  having  been  exhausted  as  early 
as  February,  1884.  This  year  the  whole  New 
Testament  will  be  in  circulation.  Rijiutei,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  royal  household  of  Corea,  has 
been  studying  with  other  Coreans  in  Japan 
since  the  Revolution  of  1882.  He  and  several 
others  have  been  converted,  and  are  laboring 
zealously  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  coun¬ 
try  with  i>efl  and  tongue.  “  The  diction  of  a 
native  must  necessarily  bo  vastly  superior  in 
force  and  eloquence  to  the  work  of  a  foreigner,, 
however  scholarly  or  consecrated.”  The  Scot¬ 
tish  Presbyterians  already  have  Bible  de[K>ts 
in  the  o[)en  [xvrts.  The  Methodists  have  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  dispensary  in  the  Capitol.  Five  of 
their  missionaries  left  New  York  for  Corea  in. 
January  of  this  year.  The  Presbyterian  Board 
have  a  missionary  studying  the  Corean  lan¬ 
guage  in  Japan,  beside  two  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  Dr.  J.  H.  Heron  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Allen. 
The  latter  has  at  once  become  popular,  hold¬ 
ing  his  ground  unharmed  through  the  terrible' 
outbreak  and  bloodshed  in  the  capital,  Seoul, 
in  December  last.  His  further  progress  is  told 
in  the  Foreign  Missionary  of  July,  just  issued. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  foreign  na¬ 
tion  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Corean  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  effected  after  long  and  patient 
negotiation  by  Commodore  Shufeldt  in  May, 
1882.  It  was  in  September,  1883.  that  the  first 
Corean  Embassy  arrived  in  San  Franmsco.  It 
consisted  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Corea  (who 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Queen),  his  son,  and  nine 
subordinates.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
formed  treaties  some  eighteen  months  after 
the  United  States. 

Rice  and  millet  are  the  staple  products. 
Wheat  and  Rye  are  grown  in  small  quantities, 
as  are  sweet  and  white  potatoes.  Fruits  like 
our  own  are  grown,  but  are  scarce  and  imper¬ 
fect.  Horses  and  cattle  are  raised.  There  is 
considerable  trade  in  furs,  as  many  as  KXK) 
tiger-skins  being  sold  in  a  single  year,  beside 
the  skins  of  smaller  animals.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  raw  silk  has  recently 
been  exported  in  a  single  year.  Fine  timber 
is  abundant,  and  is  exported  to  China.  Cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  ginseng,  and  indigo,  are  also  pro¬ 
duced. 

This  fresh  volume  only  whets  the  appetite 
for  more  information  in  regard  to  this  last  of 
the  nations  to  open  its  doors  to  the  Gospel. 

_  G.  W.  M. 

THE  TRAVELiUERS'  SERIES. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  add  three  new  volumes 
in  pai)er  covers  to  “The  Travellers’  Series,” 
viz :  “A  Lady’s  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,” 
by  Isabella  L.  Bird;  “Tent  Life  in  Siberia,” 
by  George  Kennan ;  and  “The  Abode  of  Snow,” 
by  Andrew  Wilson.  These  volumes  are  porta¬ 
ble  and  readable,  and  something  more.  They 
abound  in  incident  and  information  conveyed 
in  a  most  agreeable  style.  The  seventeen  let¬ 
ters  which  make  up  Miss  Bird’s  volume  are 
none  the  worse  for  having  first  been  written  to 
her  sister. 

Mr.  Kennan ’s  “Siberia”  has  run  through  a 
dozen  editions,  and  not  unworthily;  for  it  re¬ 
cords  a  journey  altogether  unique,  and  not 
likely  to  bo  repeated  in  many  a  day.  He  was 
of  the  party  of  surveyors,  or  rather  adventur¬ 
ers,  sent  out  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  1865  to  construct  an  overland  lino 
to  Euroi)e  through  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  crossing  at  Behring’s  Straits  into  Siberia. 
Ocean  cables  being  distrusted,  this  bold  scheme 
to  reach  the  Eastern  Continent  overland  was 
set  on  foot,  and  picked  men  strove  to  Cair>' 
to  success.  In  the  course  of  iVvo  or  three  years 
they  explored  nearly  six  thousiind  miles  of  un¬ 
broken  wilderness  extending  from  Vancouver’s 
Island  on  the  American  coast  to  Behring’s 
Straits,  and  from  there  to  the  Chinese  frontier 
in  Asia.  “  The  traces  of  their  deserted  camps,” 
writes  Mr.  Kennan,  “  may  be  found  in  the 
wildest  mountain  fastnesses  of  Kamtchatka, 
on  the  vast  desolate  plains  of  Northeastern  Si¬ 
beria,  and  throughout  the  gloomy  pine  forests 
of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Mounted  on 
reindeer,  they  traversed  the  most  rugged  pass¬ 
es  of  the  north  Asiatic  mountains;  they  float¬ 
ed  In  skin  canoes  down  the  great  rivers  of  the 
North ;  slept  in  the  smoky  pologs  of  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  Chookchees,  and  camped  out  ujion  deso¬ 
late  Northern  plains  in  tem[)eratures  of  50^  and 
60°  below  zero.  The  poles  which  they  erected 
and  the  houses  which  they  built  now  stand 
alone  in  an  encircling  wilderness— the  only  re¬ 
sults  of  three  years’  labor  and  suffering,  and 
the  only  monuments  of  an  abandoned  enter¬ 
prise.”  Thus  we  have  a  book  of  veritable  ad¬ 
venture. 

“  The  Abode  of  Snow  ”  is  reprinted  from 
Blackwood,  where  the  series  of  papers  attract¬ 
ed  much  attention.  The  title  is  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Sanscrit  com- 
[)Ound  “  Himalaya,”  and  nowhere,  so  far  as 
we  know,  may  one  learn  more  of  those  lofty 
fastnesses  and  those  who  roam  their  sides  and 
valleys,  than  by  touring  with  this  author  from 
Chinese  Tibet  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  by  the 
u[(per  valleys  of  the  Himalaya. 


The  Homiletic  Review  for  July  begins  a  new 
volume.  The  Symposium  article  on  “  Ministe¬ 
rial  Education  ”  is  by  Prof.  Valentine  of  Get¬ 
tysburg  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  John  Hall 
will  give  one  in  the  August  number.  Dr.  D.  S. 
Gregory  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
“Sabbath-School  Bible  Study.”  Dr.  Broadus 
contributes  an  able  [)a[>er  on  the  topic  “Is  the 
Pulpit  Declining  in  Power  ?  ”  Prof.  Wiedner 
adds  the  seventh  to  the  Sympo.sium  on  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  not  to  specify  all,  two  of  the  full 
sermons  are  of  unusual  interest :  “  The  Ston¬ 
ing  of  Stephen,”  by  Dr.  Dabney;  and  “The 
Earth  Holy  Ground,”  from  the  [len  of  Dr.  F. 
Theremin,  translated  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Rankin. 
Other  sermons  are  by  Drs.  L.  W.  Bacon,  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Alex.  Blackburn,  R.  B.  Kelsay,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  Editorial  Department  is  full,  as  usu¬ 
al.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  street, 
New  York. 
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THE  rSION  SCHOOLS  OF  SEW  YORK. 


By  Ber.  8.  Mills  Day. 

Uoion  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  have 
had  origin  and  development  mainly  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  general  law  for 
their  organization  was  passed  in  1853.  It  was 
somewhat  an  experimental  measure.  In  1864, 
the  General  School  Law  was  enacted,  making 
the  entire  system  better  arranged,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  complete.  Since  that  date. 
Union  Schools  have  steadily  increased  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  January,  1884,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-flve  were  reported  as  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  general  law,  and  sixty-five 
under  special  enactments. 

What  is  a  Union  School  ?  It  is  a  common  or 
district  school  largely  develoiied  and  improv¬ 
ed;  an  educational  institution  in  which  the 
membership,  the  means,  and  the  methods 
of  the  common  school  and  the  academy  are 
brought  into  agreeing  and  successful  combi¬ 
nation. 

The  Union  School  has  reason  to  be,  because 
there  is  a  fit  place  for  it  in  our  public  school 
sirstem.  In  that  system  the  school  years  of 
our  children  and  youth  are  estimated  as  ex¬ 
tending  from  five  years  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age — covering  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  For 
the  instruction  of  scholars  of  any  age  between 
these  limits,  the  school  system  makes  provis¬ 
ion  only  in  the  organization  of  district  schools, 
single  or  Union.  But  the  course  of  study  in 
the  average  district  school  can  be  fully  accom¬ 
plished  in  eight  or  nine  years.  The  scholar 
that  begins  the  course  at  five  years  will,  or 
ought  to,  complete  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
there  stretches  out  before  him  still  seven  years 
of  the  school  period,  which  may  be  made  the 
most  profitable  and  important  of  all,  in  using, 
confirming,  and  increasing  the  knowledge  al¬ 
ready  acquired.  In  the  middle  and  senior  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Union  School,  three  years 
can  be  most  profitably  and  wisely  occupied. 

There  is  also  occasion  for  the  Union  School 
by  reason  of  the  current  course  of  events.  The 
estate  of  both  social  and  business  life,  of  arts, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  at  the.  present  time,  is 
in  many  respects  unlike  and  much  in  advance 
of  that  of  forty  years  ago.  A  great  multitude 
of  new  facts,  methods,  principles,  and  applian¬ 
ces  have  been  discovered  and  announced  since 
1845.  The  most  complete  common  school  text¬ 
books  of  that  day  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  or  natural  science,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  signally  incomplete  at  the  present  time. 
The  measure  of  school  -  acquired  knowledge 
that  would  have  enabled  a  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  then  to  appear  creditably  in  intelligent 
social  life,  or  to  pursue  a  line  of  business  re¬ 
quiring  a  fair  amount  of  both  brain  work  and 
hand  work,  would  be  seriously  insufficient 
now.  Beyond  question,  there  has  been  a  great¬ 
er  advance  along  the  whole  front  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  in  art,  science,  and 
general  knowledge  within  the  last  four  dec¬ 
ades,  than  has  been  the  case,  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  of  four  centuries  of  human  history.  “  The 
world  moves,”  and  it  is  not  seemly  that  the 
youth  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  fail  of 
opportunity  for  the  culture  and  training  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  them  to  keep  step  in  the  march 
of  this  grand  progression. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  geographical  place 
for  the  Union  School  in  our  system  of  public 
schools.  There  are  850  towns  and  11,239  school 
districts  in  the  State— an  average  of  about  13  dis¬ 
tricts  to  each  town.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
desirable  arrangement  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  high  school  in  each  town — certainly 
one  high  school  for  every  20  neighboring  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  and  located  centrally  in  relation 
to  them, would  make  the  facilities  open  to  the  1,- 
'  685,100  persons  of  school  age  in  our  State  much 
more  extended,  systematic,  and  complete.  A 
considerable  num^r  of  our  district  schools  are, 
either  necessarily  or  unnecessarily,  exceeding¬ 
ly  poor  affairs.  Sometimes  a  district  will  be 
very  poor  and  ignorant — sometimes  it  will  be 
very  rich  and  aimoet  childless,  and  in  each 
case  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  will  often  be 
much  the  same.  There  should  be  some  acces¬ 
sible  opportunity  for  parents  in  such  districts, 
who  would  cheerfully  do  their  share  in  their 
own  districts  to  maintain  a  good  school  if  their 
neighbors  would  do  likewise,  for  the  better 
education  of  their  children.  A  Union  School 
within  the  reach  of  three  or  four  miles  would 
afford  such  opportunity.  Furthermore,  the 
Union  School  is  like  a  magnet  in  its  own  vicin¬ 
age,  attracting  to  itself  the  brightest  older 
boys  and  girls  in  the  neighboring  districts  who 
have  exhausted  the  educational  resources  of 
their  own  near  schools  and  are  eager  for  fur¬ 
ther  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
As  a  consequence,  much  of  the  membership  of 
the  Union  School  is  the  finest  and  most  prom¬ 
ising  that  the  entire  town  can  furnish. 

Of  the  practicability  of  the  more  general  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  successful  maintenance  of 
Union  Schools  in  our  State,  there  need  be,  I 
think,  but  little  question.  The  re<iuisite  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  school  law  are  neither  com¬ 
plicated  nor  difficult  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  basis  of  the  Union  School  is  the  Union 
School  district.  For  the  formation  of  this,  the 
first  step  is  to  secure,  according  to  prescribed 
regulations,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  two 
or  more  adjoining  single  school  districts.  At 
this  meeting  the  proposed  union  of  the  school 
districts  is  considered  and  acted  uiwn.  If  a 
majority  vote  for  such  union,  it  is  next  in  or¬ 
der  to  choose  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  nine  trustees  of  the  united  district,  who 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  there¬ 
of.  The  regular  term  of  office  of  trustee  is  for 
three  years.  The  first  chosen  trustees  are  to 
be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  the  number 
shall  thereafter  be  chosen  annually.  A  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
are  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk,  the  School  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  the  Board  of  Education  are 
vested  by  the  law  powers  and  duties  amply 
sufficient  for  accomplishing  the  important  and 
desirable  work  for  which  they  were  chosen. 

For  the  make-up  of  a  convenient  union  dis¬ 
trict,  three  average-sized  single  districts  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  The  territorial 
area  of  the  consolidated  district  may  amount 
to  from  six  to  nine  square  miles.  The  young¬ 
er  children  can  attend  either  the  primary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  central  school,  or  one  or  the 
other  of  the  branch  schools,  according  to  their 
nearness  of  residence  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
A  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  which  some  of 
the  older  scholars  would  need  to  travel  to  at¬ 
tend  the  middle  and  senior  departments  of 
the  Union  School,  would  not  be  a  seriously  in¬ 
convenient  one  for  them  to  go  over  daily.  Of 
course,  the  more  nearly  central  the  prinoii>al 
school  building  is,  the  better. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  av¬ 
erage  Union  School  will  amount  to  from  $1600 
to  $2000.  The  aggregate  wages  of  four  or  five 
teachers  will  range  from  $1300  to  $1700,  accord¬ 
ing  to  numbers  and  ability.  The  other  expen¬ 
ditures  for  fuel,  janitor  service,  and  minor  in. 
cidental  expenses  will  amount  to  $250  or  $300. 

The  income  for  meeting  these  current  ex¬ 
penses  must  be  derived  from  three  principal 
sources :  the  school  district  tax,  voted  at  each 
annual  meeting;  the  annual  appropriation  of 


public  school  moneys ;  and  from  the  tuition  of 
outside  scholars.  That  the  school  district  tax 
may  not  be  at  too  high  a  rate,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  within  the  bounds  of  the 
district  taxable  property  of  the  value  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  town  assessment-rolls,  to  the  amount 
of,  on  an  average,  $409,000.  An  annual  school- 
tax  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  three  mills  on  a 
dollar,  would  yield  an  income  of  $1200.  The 
public  money  appropriation  would  amount  to 
about  $500,  probably.  The  tuition  from  out¬ 
side  scholars  would  aggregate  from  $200  to 
$300. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  en¬ 
larged  district,  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  levy  a  special  tax  to  meet  the  expense  of 
providing  increased  school  building  accommo¬ 
dations;  either  by  the  erection  of  new  struc¬ 
tures,  or  by  additions  to  the  one  already  in  use : 
for  every  additional  department  thus  provided 
for,  the  expense,  if  the  structure  be  a  frame 
building,  will  be  from  $809  to  $1000;  if  it  be 
of  brick,  and  of  elaborate  architecture,  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  of  course  be  considerably  greater. 

These  estimates  are  necessarily  only  average 
ones.  As  to  the  rate  of  the  annual  school-tax, 
about  which  there  would  be  naturally  esiiecial 
interest  and  inquiry,  I  think  that  it  would  need 
to  be  about  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  rate  of  the 
single  district  tax;  but  it  may  be  confidently 
claimed  that  a  far  greater  proportionate  edu¬ 
cational  value  in  return  is  generally  secured 
for  the  money  expended  in  the  Union  school 
district  than  is  usually  practicable  in  the  aver¬ 
age  single  school  district.  It  is  in  penurious 
districts,  that  vote  the  smallest  possible  taxes, 
and  hence  employ  only  the  least  qualified 
teachers,  that  the  most  school  money  is  real¬ 
ly  wasted ;  because  no  substantial  value  is  se¬ 
cured  in  return  therefor. 

In  this  outline  presentation  of  the  subject,  I 
make  statements  chiefly  from  personal  obser 
vation  and  exi>erlence.  Six  years  ago  I  took 
active  part  with  parishioners  and  other  neigh¬ 
bors  in  laboring  to  secure  the  organization  of 
a  Union  school  in  this  place.  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  serve  for  three  and  a  half  years  as  member 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
district.  I  necessarily  became  familiar  with 
the  methods  and  the  management  both  of  dis¬ 
trict  and  school  affairs.  I  can  understanding- 
ly  affirm  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  that 
line  of  service,  and  also  it  is  a  good  work. 

To  our  community  our  Union  school  is  both 
a  satisfaction  and  a  success.  From  it  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  forth  groups  of  older  scholars,  far 
better  ([ualifled  than  they  could  have  been 
otherwise,  for  membership  of  higher  schools  of 
learning,  or  for  the  responsible  duties  of  active 
life.  From  what  it  has  already  accomplished 
in  the  few  years  of  its  past,  we  are  hopeful  and 
confident  in  the  promise  of  its  many  years  of 
usefulness  in  the  future. 

Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 1885. 


MONTANA. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Eastern  people  have 
crude  ideas  concerning  Montana.  The  ideas 
of  many  are  more  than  crude.  They  are 
wrong.  And  these  wrong  ideas  are  hindering 
the  cause  of  Christ.  They  make  it  difficult  to 
get  workers,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  our 
churches  in  the  East.  I  am  anxious,  there¬ 
fore,  to  do  all  I  can  to  correct  these  wrong  im¬ 
pressions.  I  believe  this  Territory  is  destined 
to  furnish  homes  for  a  vast  number  of  ener¬ 
getic,  thoughtful  people,  and  when  I  have 
stated  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  I  think  my 
readers  will  agree  with  me. 

Let  me  first  clear  away  some  of  the  wrong 
impressions.  There  is  a  prevalent  impression 
that  Montana  is  not  a  pleasant  land  in  which 
to  live.  It  is  thought  her  Winters  are  so  rig¬ 
orous  as  to  be  almost  insufferable.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth.  I  can  hear  some 
one  say  “  Your  geographical  position  is  against 
you.  You  are  too  near  the  North  Pole.”  From 
our  geographical  position  the  conclusion  is 
natural,  but  many  w’ho  know  our  position  do 
not  know  of  the  modifying  influences.  Mon¬ 
tana’s  average  altitude  is  22(K)  feet  lower  than 
that  scope  of  country  covered  by  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  mak¬ 
ing  a  difference  of  seven  degrees  of  latitude. 
In  other  words  our  Territory  belongs  climati¬ 
cally  about  .500  miles  south  of  where  it  is  geo¬ 
graphically.  But  I  hear  some  one  ask  “  Uo  we 
not  some  wintry  night  have  flashed  to  us  over 
the  wire  that  it  is  30  degrees  or  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  in  Montana?”  I  expect  you  do,  and 
then  you  say  “Whew!  we  nearly  freeze  to 
death  when  it  is  20  degrees  below  zero,  what 
must  it  be  when  it  gets  down  to  40  degrees  be¬ 
low.”  But  the  same  degrees  of  temperature 
here  and  in  the  East  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  at  all.  We,  owing  to  our  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  do  not  experience  any  more  inconven¬ 
ience  from  the  cold  when  our  thermometers 
register  40  degrees  below,  than  you  do  with 
yours  jwinting  to  20  degrees  below'. 

I  have  an  argument  to  present  which  is  con¬ 
clusive  regardless  of  thermometrical  indica¬ 
tions.  If  40  degrees  below’  zero  meant  here 
what  it  does  in  any  of  the  Middle  States,  our 
cattle  would  perish  in  the  Winter  without  pro¬ 
tection,  but  the  fact  is  that  8.50,000  heads  of 
cattle  roamed  the  hills  of  Montana  last  W’in- 
ter  and  gathered  their  own  food,  and  the  loss 
did  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  We  have  no 
more  trouble  here  in  being  comfortable  in  the 
Winter  than  you  Eastern  people  have,  and 
far  less  in  keeping  cool  in  Summer.  People  in 
the  East  need  not  dread  the  climate  of  Mon¬ 
tana  when  those  who  live  here  are  so  univer¬ 
sally  satisfied  with  it.  I  can  say  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  I  prefer  it  to  any  climate  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  can  perceive  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  climate  of  Montana  and 
Colorado. 

Another  wrong  imjjression  is  that  Montana 
is  so  nearly  covered  with  mountains  that  it 
must  ever  be  relegated  to  the  miner  and  the 
bear.  If  the  idea  prevails  that  a  country  is 
not  suitable  for  the  farmer,  it  is  hard  to  enlist 
any  general  interest  in  it,  because  agriculture 
is  regarded  as  the  surest  foundation  for  busi¬ 
ness.  But  we  have  plenty  of  land,  and  it  is  of 
a  most  fertile  character.  Although  our  farm¬ 
ing  interests  are  in  their  infancy,  we  paid 
taxes  last  year  on  1,335,000  acres  (in  round 
numbers)  of  land.  The  western  half  of  this 
Territory  is  very  like  Pennsylvania  in  its 
make-up  and  products.  It  is  divided  into  val¬ 
leys,  which  are  skirted  about  with  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  soil  ik  these  valleys  is  very 
productive.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  for  the  entire  Territory  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Un¬ 
ion,  being  26J  bushels.  At  the  expense  of  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  exaggeration,  I  have  persist¬ 
ed  in  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that  forty 
and  even  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  not 
an  uncommon  yield  in  the  Gallatin  and  other 
Valleys  of  Montana.  We  raise  the  small 
grains,  vegetables,  and  small  fruits.  Finer 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  are 
grown  nowhere.  Fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  were  picked  last  season  in  one  county. 
I  mention  this  as  a  promise  of  what  is  ix>ssible 
in  this  respect.  The  more  tender  fruits,  such 
as  i)eache8,  grains,  and  pears,  have  not  been 
tried,  and  probably  cannot  be  grown  here. 
The  vegetables  ^rown  are  unsuritassed  in 
point  of  quality  or  quantity. 

Eastern  people  justly  look  with  suspicion 


upon  the  raining  industry  as  an  uncertain  fac¬ 
tor  in  business.  But  whether  the  inside  of 
our  mountains  contain  the  wealth  we  think 
they  do  or  not,  the  outsides  are  covered  with 
wealth.  Here  comes  in  the  significance  of  our 
altitude.  It  is  noticeable  that  Colorado’s 
mountains,  with  an  average  altitude  of  7000 
feet,  are  rocky  and  barren;  while  those  of 
Montana,  having  an  average  altitude  of  3000 
feet,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch  grass. 
This  grass  cures  where  it  grows,  and  makes 
the  richest  of  Winter  feed.  Upon  it  bands  of 
horses,  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  are 
fattening  for  the  enrichment  of  their  owners. 

But  there  is  something  on  the  inside  of  our 
mountains.  In  1883  our  mines  yielded  $10,000,- 
000.  In  1884  they  yielded  $23,450,000.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  130  per  cent,  in  one  year  is  significant. 
Near  Bozeman  200  men  were  employed  in  one 
mine  taking  out  coal  the  past  Winter.  And 
discoveries  of  coal  are  being  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Our  mountains  con¬ 
tain  sufficient  inne  for  supplying  our  lumber. 
We  have  our  own  stone  (luarries,  and  make 
our  own  brick.  Our  farmers  have  a  home 
market  in  supplying  the  mining  districts. 

But  because  we  have  so  many  branches  of 
industry,  we  feel  assured  that  Montana  like 
Pennsylvania  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  Union.  Because  of  this  out¬ 
look  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  awake 
to  possessing  so  important  a  field. 

R.  M.  Stevenson. 

Bozeman,  Montana. 


PHILANTHROPISTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

By  M.  M.  0.  Dana,  D.D.,  St.  Paul. 

Its  one  of  the  unique  spectacles  of  our  land,  to 
behold  the  National  Convention  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  session.  This  year  from  June 
5th  to  the  10th,  assembled  in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal,  the  leaders  in  reformatory  work ;  the  gifted 
devoted  managers  of  our  penal  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions  ;  the  members  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  to  which 
the  progress  made  by  our  several  Common¬ 
wealths  in  the  humanities  of  life  are  so  largely 
due ;  those  who  have  become  specialists  in  the 
care  of  the  insane,  in  the  education  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  men  and  women  who  live 
for  the  sake  of  bettering  their  fellow  mortals. 
All  these  came  together  at  their  own  charges, 
and  sat  in  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  encouragement  and  instruction.  The 
personnel  of  the  body  is  noteworthy,  while 
its  discussions  rank  high  for  their  ability  and 
scope.  Its  annual  reports  constitute  a  thesau¬ 
rus  of  information  of  augumenting  value,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  are  of  the  highest 
authority.  The  themes  considered  are  at  once 
the  weightiestthat  can  engage  human  thought, 
while  the  tracery  of  pathos  running  through 
their  discussion  is  felt  by  every  one  privileged 
to  be  present.  The  field  covered  is  a  broad 
and  varied  one,  and  as  the  reports  and  papers 
are  heard,  the  advance  made  during  the  years 
becomes  api)arent. 

This  year,  prison  reform  and  preventive  work 
among  children,  were  made  specially  promi¬ 
nent — both  important  and  practical  topics. 
The  rights  of  the  criminal  as  a  man,  society’s 
dues  to  him,  and  the  economical  value  of 
saving,  and  not  simply  punishing  him,  were 
impressively  brought  out. 

President  Jarrett,  in  his  thoughtful  sugges¬ 
tive  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
reviewed  the  advance  made  in  penology  and 
the  happy  wedding  together  now  of  Charity 
and  Correction.  With  over  59,000  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  crimes  committed,  it  becomes  a  more 
serious  question,  both  in  its  economic  as  well 
as  moral  bearings,  to  learn  how  best  to  deal 
with  this  increasing  class,  so  as  to  secure  ja 
larger  percentage  of  reforms.  This 
turned  public  attention  to  the  model  reforma¬ 
tory  prl-son  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  that  re¬ 
markable  man  Mr.  Brockvvay,  wliere  8i  i)er 
cent,  of  those  dismissed  are  reformed,  and  who 
has  had  pass  under  his  charge  since  in  this 
work  30,000  prisoners.  “Tlie  grading  and 
marks  system,”  and  the  indeterminate  sen¬ 
tence  plan,  united  witli  a  careful  Intellectual 
and  industrial  education,  are  the  chief  features 
in  this  i)enitentiary.  All  over  the  country, 
where  new  prisons  are  being  built,  is  this  plan 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

The  work  among  children  of  all  sorts  was 
admirably  handled  by  tliose  appointed  to  open 
this  subject.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
maxim  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
j)Ound  of  cure,”  is  now  entering  into  the  cal¬ 
culus  of  States  and  communities,  leading  to 
new  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  child  saving. 

Then  when  the  upwards  of  90,000  insane  and 
the  about  77,0<)0  imbeciles  were  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  Conference,  it  was  grate¬ 
fully  recognized  that  methods  of  dealing  with 
these  classes  had  greatly  improved,  and  insti¬ 
tutional  care  become  immensely  extended. 
The  testimony  of  specialists  laboring  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  condition  of  these  unfortunates, 
was  instructive  and  encouraging.  The  bar¬ 
barities  of  earlier  days  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  best  gifts  of  heart  and  brain  are  en¬ 
listed  in  behalf  of  the  insane  and  idiot. 

The  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime  came 
up  for  thoughtful  investigation,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  industrial  training  in  early  life  and 
the  fostering  of  a  new  respect  for  manual  la¬ 
bor,  was  affirmed  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  times. 

Many  bright,  many  helpful  things  were  said, 
as  in  successive  sessions  the  different  classes 
requiring  care  and  correction  were  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  minds  of  those  present.  It  discloses 
the  widening  field  which  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  is  called  to  occupy,  and  among  the 
gratifying  signs  of  the  hour  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  devotees  to  every  form  of  charitable 
and  correctional  work  now  busily  engaged. 

Never  before  had  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  so 
many  noble  followers.  Never  before  was  there 
such  intelligent  and  generous  provision  by  the 
States  for  their  delinquent  and  dependent 
classes.  It  is  the  heroic  age  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  chivalries  and  romances  of  charity 
were  never  more  abounding. 

This  Conference  performs  a  twofold  work : 
first,  in  presenting  clearly  to  view  those  re¬ 
quiring  public  attention  and  wise  treatment 
and  care ;  and  second,  in  revealing  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  to  abate  the  evils  of  society,  and  aug- 
menr,  its  purity  and  happiness. 

One  returns  from  such  a  symposium  of  work¬ 
ers  for  God  and  man  with  a  heart  both  in¬ 
structed  and  inspired.  Enough  of  cheer  is  gain¬ 
ed  by  reports  from  Philanthropy’s  field  to  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
and  reform  the  criminal  or  care  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

The  Conference  voted  to  meet  at  St.  Paul  in 
1886,  where  it  is  hoped  it  will  affect  public  sen¬ 
timent  and  diffuse  information  in  the  great 
domain  tributary  to  that  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest. 

Noticeable  in  these  gatherings  is  the  large 
number  of  gifted  women,  representing  various 
branches  of  the  philanthropic  work  in  which 
they  have  become  recognized  leaders.  Signi¬ 
ficant  too  is  the  fact  that  the  Superintendents 
of  State  Institutions  and  private  charitable  en¬ 
terprises  are  uniformly  persons  of  marked  ex¬ 
perience  and  devotion  as  well  as  of  high  pro¬ 
fessional  repute. 

The  woes  of  humanity  are  sad  enough  as 
they  reveal  themselves  to  us ;  but  the  glorious 
company  of  anointed  workers  we  ^Iso  behold 


ministering  in  the  name  of  the  Master  and 
armed  with  the  best  knowledge  of  the  day,  and 
the  lavish  equipment  furnished  by  the  States 
and  private  benevolence,  is  an  omen  of  better 
days,  and  of  a  diminution  of  the  great  sor¬ 
rows  and  sins  of  the  race. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Bunkei'  Hill  sleepers  were  awakened  on  the 
17th  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  roaring  of 
cannon,  reminding  them  of  the  victorious  bat¬ 
tle  fought  there  110  years  ago ;  and  stirring  the 
patriot’s  blood  that  lo.ses  none  of  its  fire  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Greater  outlay  than  usual 
had  been  made  for  the  celebration  this  year, 
and  Monumental  hill  and  city  never  witnessed 
more  enthusiastic  crowds  or  a  finer  civic  and 
military  display.  The  occasion  was  made  of 
special  interest  by  the  eloquent  and  graceful 
address  of  Gen.  Devens,  who  was  that  day 
made  President  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Association 
in  place  of  Hon.  Robt.  C.  Winthrop,  whose  age 
disposed  liira  to  seek  retirement.  Gen.  Devens 
paid  a  generous  and  touching  tribute  to  Gen. 
Grant,  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in 
resolutions  and  transmitted  to  the  suffering 
hero. 

An(k>vcr  Theological  Seminary  held  its  anni¬ 
versary  last  week  with  the  usual  order  of  exer¬ 
cises,  concerning  which  full  reports  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  It  was  the  (luestion  of 
theology  on  which  special  interest  was  felt,  for 
it  was  remembered  that  last  year  Prof.  Harris 
stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  eschatology, 
but  would  make  it  a  careful  study  and  report. 
After  a  year  for  investigation  he  gives  his  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  the  “  New  Theology.”  This, 
from  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  so  long 
held  and  honored  by  Prof.  Park,  is  a  matter  of 
wide  regret  and  dissatisfaction,  a  feeling  cor- 
reaHy  voiced,  no  doubt  by  The  Congregational- 
ist,  which  says :  “  We  deplore  the  fact,  but  if 
it  be  a  fact,  rejoice  in  its  avowal  ” ;  and  in  the 
next  sentence  adds :  “The  hope  of  a  i)robation 
in  the  next  life  for  those  to  whom  the  historic 
Christ  has  not  been  adequately  presented  in 
this  life,  is  now  taught  unhesitatingly  at  An¬ 
dover.”  To  that  paper  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  column  of  critical  and  instructive  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  too  soon  to  get  an  expression  of 
views  on  this  subject  from  evangelical  minis¬ 
ters  and  churches,  but  that  Andover  will  forfeit 
favor  and  confidence  vastly  more  than  it  will 
gain  by  its  latest  move,  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted. 

The  World’s  Tabernacle  is  the  name  of  a  new 
institution  located  at  the  North  End,  and  look¬ 
ing  to  the  welfare  of  sailors.  The  locality  is 
occupied  on  three  sides  by  wharves  and  vessels, 
and  is  connected  by  bridges  and  ferries  with 
Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  and  East 
and  South  Boston.  Tiiere  are  on  an  average 
16,000  people  in  that  one  ward,  made  up  large¬ 
ly  of  Hibernians,  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Portu¬ 
guese.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  70,000 
seamen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  this 
district  annually,  and  seek  such  fare  as  they 
can  find  by  day  and  night,  and  such  social  and 
religious  privileges  as  friends  may  help  them 
to.  To  this  work  the  new  society  will  address 
itself.  New  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and 
the  trustees  are  North  End  men  who  will  re¬ 
side,  associate,  and  worship  with  the  people 
who  are  to  be  benefited.  Much  has  heretofore 
been  done  for  sailors  by  the  Boston  Port  and 
Seaman’s  Friend  Societies,  but  nothing  so  ex¬ 
tensive  and  systematic  lias  ever  been  attempt¬ 
ed  before  in  this  city  for  the  sons  of  the  ocean. 

Concerning  the  New  West.  A  reception  was 
given  one  day  last  week  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
Church  to  a  company  of  lady  teachers  of  the 
New  West  Education  Commission.  After  an 
"address  by  Rt;v.  Mr.  Sumner,  superintendent  of 
missionary  work  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
in  which  he  described  the  brutal  bull  fights 
and  utter  degradation  which  curse  nearly  the 
whole  Mexican  population,  he  introduced  Miss 
Fannie  Hall  of  Plymouth,  this  State,  wlio  has 
been  teaching  the  last  year  in  a  mining  camp 
at  Binghamton,  Utali.  Slie  had  had  1.55i)upils, 
although  there  was  not  a  single  professing 
Christian  in  the  camp  at  the  time  of  her  arriv¬ 
al.  Miss  Grace  E.  Gilbert  of  Salem,  Mass., 
said  she  had  taught  two  schools  in  Salt  Lake 
City  during  the  year,  ami  had  found  many  of 
the  cliildren  so  bitterly  opposed  to  Mormon- 
ism,  that  they  would  not  own  their  parentage. 
Miss  Lancaster,  whose  place  of  labor  was  Win- 
shii>,  Utah,  began  her  teairhing  in  a  dance  hall 
with  a  dozen  pupils,  which  number  was  soon 
doubled.  Miss  Carrie  Hunt,  a  teacher  from 
Lehi,  Utah,  opened  her  school  with  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  a  number  soon  increased  to  149, 
of  ages  from  four  to  twenty-four  years.  Tliese 
are  specimens  of  the  narratives  given,  and 
enough  to  indicate  the  really  great  work  which 
these  .self-denying  ladies  are  doing,  stepi)ing 
out  as  they  do  from  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  New  England  and  other  homes,  into  those 
far-off  and  rough  fields  of  labor. 

Drunkenness  to  be  treated  ns  a  disease.  Late 
in  the  session  of  our  Legislature,  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  that  a  person  subject  to  dip¬ 
somania,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  may  be 
committed  to  a  lunatic  hospital,  provided  the 
judge  in  the  case  finds  that  in  other  respects 
he  is  not  of  a  bad  character.  This  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  Massachusetts  leglstion.  The  idea 
that  habitual  intemperance  is  a  disease  or  type 
of  insanity,  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  med¬ 
ical  men  and  philanthropists,  but  has  not  be¬ 
fore  taken  legislative  form  in  this  State.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  under  the  working  of 
this  law  our  lunatic  asylums  will  soon  be  filled 
and  space  be  wanting.  If  so,  a  new  hospital 
may  be  demanded  of  the  next  legislature,  and 
that  will  be  pretty  sure  to  end  in  an  inebriate 
asylum,  which  for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 
has  been  most  urgently  called  for.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  present  dipsomaniac  law 
is  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  pretty  sure  to 
work  out  good  results. 

Admiral  A.  K.  Thatcher’s  will,  by  which  he 
left  property  to  be  given  equally  to  the  author¬ 
ized  agents  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies,  “  to  aid  in  propagating  the  holy  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  which  property 
has  been  claimed  by  several  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  as  well  as  by  heirs  of  the  testator,  has  been 
decided  by  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  decree  being  that  the 
property  in  dispute  was  intended  by  Mr.  That¬ 
cher  to  be  given  to  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  it  was  so  given. 
The  amount  is  not  stated. 

Wellesley  College,  has  become  crowded  to  in¬ 
convenience,  although  it  is  not  long  since  the 
“Simpson  Home  ”  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  more  students.  Now  more  room  is 
needed,  and  another  building  is  to  be  erected, 
the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  Monday 
last.  And  as  the  College  is  now  in  its  tenth 
year,  the  new  building  will  be  fittingly  called 
“  Decennial  Cottage.”  It  is  to  cost  $20,000,  and 
$16,000  is  already  pledged. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Bill  is  now  a  law.  It 
is  a  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  police  commissioners  for  the 
city  of  Boston.  'The  measure  was  demanded 
and  carried  on  the  ground,  to  put  it  short,  that 
the  grogshops  governed  the  city.  They  made 
and  unmade  the  police.  The  Governor’s  police 
will  serve  the  city,  not  the  rum  power,  which 
is  raving  mad. 


The  Ejremptkni  Bill,  so-called,  which  was  de, 
signed  to  make  soldiers  eligible  to  civil  ap¬ 
pointments  without  comi^etitive  examination, 
was  killed  in  the  Senate  after  passing  the 
House.  So,  happily,  this  honored  old  Common¬ 
wealth  has  escai>ed  what  would  have  been  a 
humiliation  to  the  soldiers,  and  a  disgraceful 
step  towards  blocking  and  breaking  down  the 
Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  Utah  Emigrant  Aid  Improcement  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  name  of  an  association  lately  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  The 
special  object  announced,  is  to  promote  the 
settlement  in  Utah  of  an  anti-Mormon  popula¬ 
tion,  and  so  to  over-match,  out-govern,  and 
disable  the  Mormon  power.  That  this  means 
business,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  such  men 
as  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and 
Eli  Thayer  are  among  the  corporators.  Per¬ 
haps  they  remember  how  Kansas  was  rescued 
from  the  slave  power  and  made  a  free  State 
by  emigration  from  the  North.  May  they  be 
eiiually  successful. 

Among  the  Good  Ijtws  passed  by  our  outgo¬ 
ing  Legislature,  are  those  re<iuiring  scientific 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  on  health  as 
affected  by  alcohol  and  narcotics ;  to  prevent 
immoral  and  corrupting  literature;  in  aid  of 
the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Normal  Art 
School ;  and  in  favor  of  biennial  elections. 

Pr;RiT.\N. 

Juno  27th,  1885. 


THE  FIRST  PRESIDENTIAL  INAUQURATION. 

In  a  copy  of  The  Massachusetts  Magazine 
for  July,  1789,  which  recently  fell  into  our 
hands,  we  find  a  very  interesting  extract  from 
a  letter  dated  at  New  York,  May  3,  describing 
the  first  Presidential  inauguration  in  that  city, 
April  29th,  the  time  having  been  deferred  be¬ 
cause  there  had  not  been  a  quorum  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  count  the  electoral  votes  in  season  to 
have  it  before : 

“I  was  extremely  anxious  to  arrive  here  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
President  and  the  two  Houses.  That  event 
however  did  not  take  place  until  Thursday 
last,  when  the  President  was  qualified  in  the 
open  gallery  of  the  Congress  House,  in  the 
sight  of  many  thousand  people. 

“The  scene  was  awful  beyond  description. 
It  would  seem  extraordinary  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  oath,  a  ceremony  so  very  common 
and  familiar,  should  in  so  great  a  degree  excite 
the  public  curiosity.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  election,  the  impressions  of  his  past  ser¬ 
vices,  the  concourse  of  the  spectators,  the  de¬ 
vout  fervency  with  which  he  repeated  the  oath, 
and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed 
ami  kissed  the  sacred  volume— all  these  con¬ 
spired  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  august  and 
interesting  si)ectacles  ever  exhibited  on  this 
globe. 

“  It  .seemed  from  the  number  of  witnesses 
to  be  an  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once. 
Upon  the  subject  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
I  may  perhaps  be  an  enthusiast ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  was  under  an  awful  and  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  universe 
was  looking  dosvn  at  that  moment  with  pecu¬ 
liar  complacency  on  an  act,  which  to  a  part  of 
His  creatures  was  so  important.  Under  this 
impression,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced 
in  a  very  feeling  manner  Long  lire  George  I("a.sA- 
ington  t  my  sensibility  was  wound  up  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my 
hat  with  the  rest,  without  the  power  of  Joining 
in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the 
air.” 

The  allusion  to  the  “reverential  maimer” 
<loes  not  favor  the  new  theory  of  a  skeptical 
sheet  in  Boston  that  Washington  was  a  deist, 
while  it  does  remind  us  of  the  .'<imilar  homage 
paid  to  the  Word  of  God  by  our  lamented  Gar¬ 
field,  and  to  the  home  Bible  of  our  iiresent 
President  on  similar  occasions.  P.  C.  H. 


Keligfous 

Tlie  Examiner ; 

Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  connected  with 
one  of  our  leading  theologicxil  Hcminaries  re¬ 
marked  that  it  wius  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
young  man  studying  for  tlni  ministry  in  college 
or  seminary,  to  be  appanmtly  quite  forgotten 
by  the  church  of  wliieh  he  was  a  member.  Such 
was  his  own  cast',  he  said,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
true  of  many  otln*rs.  Ho  added  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  an  eminent  Coll(*ge  President, 
that  during  his  entire  experience  of  many  years 
in  that  position,  he  could  not  riH-all  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  single  iiKpiiry  with  regard  to  the 
Chrmtian  character  or  college  standing  of  a 
student  for  the  ministry,  from  tlie  pastor  or  any 
of(ic(‘r  of  the  elmrch  to  whicli  the  young  man 
belonged. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  complaint  that  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry  lose  somewhat 
of  that  hearty  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
the  church  which  they  had  before  beginning 
their  counsi^  of  study.  This  is  often  imaginary  ; 
but  if  it  is  really  so,  may  it  not  be — is  it  not 
most  likely — that  the  fault  rests  primarily  with 
the  churches  themselves  ?  Do  they  sympathize 
with  the  students  V  Do  they  try  to  maintain  a 
warm  and  tender  interest  in  their  spiritual  state 
and  mental  progress  ?  Not  always,  judging  by 
the  facts  stated  above.  There  is  nothing  so 
chilling  to  the  affections  us  neglect,  and  if,  when 
a  young  man  enters  upon  a  six  or  eight  years’ 
course  of  study,  the  c,hur<!h  simply  ignores  his 
existence  or  maintains  only  a  formal  relation- 
ship  with  him,  it  is  not  surprising  if  his  attitude 
toward  the  church  becomes  somewhat  strained 
and  distant.  The  thing  needed  is  that  the 
church,  through  its  officers,  “  watch  over  ”  the 
absent  member  “  in  brotherly  love,”  ministering 
to  his  necessitif‘8  if  he  neetis  help,  taking  an 
interest  in  his  progri^ss  as  a  student,  and  above 
all  ket'ping  informed,  both  by  direct  communi- 
cjition  and  by  intiuiry  of  his  instructors,  with 
respect  to  his  spiritual  development  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Our  word  for  it,  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
sympathy  between  student  and  chun^h  when 
such  a  course  is  pursued. 


The  Christian  Union  : 

Dr.  Conrad’s  recent  book  on  the  German 
Universities  continues  to  excite  great  interest 
in  educational  circlf*s  in  Europe.  It  has  set  at 
rest  the  minds  of  those  who  fe^ared  that  the 
practical  energy  displayed  in  Germany  during 
the  last  decade  would  withdraw  attention  and 
interest  from  the  pursuits  of  pure  scholarship. 
So  far,  it  is  clear  that  material  succ'ess  and  ac¬ 
tivity  have  not  lessened  the  German  instinct  for 
sound  learning.  The  danger  appears  to  lie  in 
another  direction ;  that  of  over-education.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  unprece¬ 
dented  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at 
the  universities.  With  a  population  of  45,250,- 
000,  Germany  has  to-day  25,000  students  in  her 
universities  ;  while  England,  with  a  population 
of  26,0(X),000,  has  only  5500  in  attendance  at  the 
two  great  s()ats  of  learning.  During  the  same 
period  the  teaching  force  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  has  been  very  largely  increased— a 
fact  which  carries  with  it  assurance  of  an  in¬ 
creased  devotion  to  original  Investigation,  since 
German  university  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  only 
secondarily  instructors,  and  are  primarily  in¬ 
vestigators.  The  fostering  care  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  these  institutions  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  it  pays  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  the  great  expense  attending  their  main¬ 
tenance,  and  makes  university  education  the 
only  door  to  preferment  in  the  professions  and 
the  higher  departments  of  the  civil  service. 
These  institutions  send  out  every  year  large 
numbers  of  thoroughly  trained  men  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  coimtry,  and  are  centres  of  political 
activity  and  influenc.e.  During  the  last  few 
years  Dr.  Conrafi  notes  the  process  of  the  re- 
a<!tion  which  is  crowding  again  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  theological  tethers.  His  work 
is  an  eminently  suggestive  one  in  the  light  it 


throws  not  only  upon  uidversity  matters,  but 
upon  the  relations  of  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning  to  national  life,  and  especially  to  the 
importjint  department  of  administration. 


The  Christian  Advocate ; 

As  every  reader  of  The  Christian  Advocate 
knows,  the  Methodists  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  have  been  talking  for  the  last  four  yeais  of 
building  a  General  Hospibil.  As  we  stated  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  the  work  is  well  under  way, 
and  property  amounting  to  $410,000  is  in  our 
hands.  This  includes  what  the  eminent  Dr. 
Agnew  considers  to  be  the  finest  site  he  has 
ever  seen,  and  buildings  admirably  ada{)ted 
and  more  tlian  two-thirds  completed.  Gther 
denominations  (nottibly  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic)  have 
been  engaged  in  this  good  work  for  many  ye^rs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians  should  imitatt'  the  Master  in 
bearing  the  sicknt^sses  and  taking  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  men,  that  tloes  not  bind  us  equally  if  we 
can  get  the  means.  It  is  our  duty  to  open  its 
doors  to  all — Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and 
Catholics,  to  heathen  and  infidel,  black  and 
white,  to  both  sexes  and  all  ag^8. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  early  Methodism.  In 
England  there  is  a  society  called  the  Strangers’ 
Friend  Society,  which  employs  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  visitors,  and  relieves  annually  more  than 
seven  thousand  cases  of  distress.  How  did  it 
originate?  John  Gardner,  visiting  the  sick, 
found  a  man  dying  of  hunger,  naketlm^ss,  and 
disease.  He  formed  a  society  of  fifteen  Metho¬ 
dists  to  give  a  penny  a  week.  It  was  opposed 
by  a  narrow-minded  and  penurious  class- leacler. 
Mr.  Gardiu'r  wrote  to  Mr.  Weslej’,  iisking  his 
counsel  and  approval.  Mr.  Wesley  answered  in 
this  letter,  written  about  a  hundred  years  ago  : 

Highbury  Place,  Dec.  21, 178.5. 

My  Dear  Brother:  I  like  the  Ousigii  and  rules  of 
your  Society,  and  hope  you  will  do  Rood  to  muuy.  I 
will  subscribe  threepence  a  week,  and  wilt  give  a  guinea 
in  advance  if  any  one  will  call  upon  me  on  Saturday 
morning.  I  am,  your  alToctionate  brother, 

JoWN  WE8IjES7 

This  was  the  spirit  of  early  Methodism,  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity,  of  the  Good  Samar¬ 
itan,  and  of  Him  who  spoke  the  parable. 


The  New  York  Observer : 

If  we  need  more  stringent  laws  regulating  di¬ 
vorce,  we  need  more  strict  laws  in  regard  to  the 
formalities  of  marriagti.  As  long  as  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  civil  authorities — anci  all  the 
interests  of  society  reciulre  that  it  should  be — 
it  ought  to  be  more  carefully  regulated.  Mar¬ 
riage  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects,  civil 
and  religioxis.  Christianity  recognizes  it  as  a 
religious  institution,  and  Christian  churches  re¬ 
quire  tliat  it  should  be  solemnized  with  appro¬ 
priate  religious  ceremony.  But  it  is  also  a 
<dvil  relation  or  contract  involving  ••ivil  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  the  Stote  should  see  to  it  that  it  is 
entered  into  witli  due  formality,  as  much  as  the 
execution  of  a  dot'd  for  property  or  tlie  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  any  pecuniary  obligation. 

We  would  not  advocate  the  restrictions  which 
exist  in  many,  if  m>t  most,  European  countries, 
and  which  in  vast  numbers  of  instances  operate 
as  a  bar  to  marriage  where  no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection  exists  to  the  union  of  the  i>arties.  But 
we  should  be  glad  t<i  have  enaett'd  in  every 
State  in  the  llnion  some  such  laws  as  the 
French,  thos('  which,  we  believe,  are  still  in 
force  in  Louisiana,  where  the  civil  part  of  the 
contract,  that  which  makes  it  legal  in  a  civil 
sense,  is  a  distinct  proceeding,  and  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  a  nifigistrate,  the  parties  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  tribunal  with  their  witnesses, 
pi'oving  their  right  to  be  married  and  being 
jiroperly  registered.  When  they  appear  before 
the  Christian  minister  they  are  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  ci'i  tiflcate  of  the  legal  proceedings,  and 
no  ministe'r  can  fierform  the  religious  ceremony 
without  sucli  a  certificate'.  If  some  such  laws 
existed  in  all  the  States  there  wemlel  be  fewer 
Imsty  anel  ill-aelvised  marriage's,  anil  we  believe 
fewer  elivorce's  also.  Toe)  easy  marrieige  makes 
elivore'e  too  easy.  With  such  laws  as  wo  now 
have,  it  is  ne)t  strange)  that  there  should  bo  a 
gre'iit  laxne'ss  eef  inonil  sentimeent  em  this  whole 
nuitte'r. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  sometinies  great¬ 
ly  at  fault  in  the  eiu'ourage'ment  of  the  evijs 
which  we  have  been  iliscussing.  No  minister  is 
reejuirfMl  by  any  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to 
officiate  in  the  marriage  of  any  parties  who 
may  ri'quest  it.  He  is  at  liberty  to  dee-line,  and 
he  should  elecline  where  he)  is  not  satisfied,  from 
his  own  knowleelge',  e)r  on  sufficient  evielence, 
that  the  pfirtics  nuiy  preipe-rly  bo  married.  A 
ceense'ie'iitiems  man  weenie!  neet  ceinsent  to  marry 
twee  strangers  le-st  he  should  become  a  party  to 
a  crime.  But  theere-  are  ministers  who  do  not 
tiike  proper  j>uins  to  inejuire  into  tlie  right  of 
parties  who  jere'sent  themselves.  Tlie  enact¬ 
ment  of  seimo  such  laws  as  we  have  suggested 
woulel  take  away  the  he-jivy  re-sponsibility  that 
re'sts  in  many  e'ase-s  upem  the  officiating  minis- 
te-r,  anel  inste-ad  of  making  a  me*re  se'cular  or 
legal  e'ontnict  of  ei.  re)ligious  institution,  it  woulel 
give  it  more  solemnity,  while  it  would  threiw 
areiuml  the  relatiem  a  protection  against  hasty 
dissolution. 


The  Bafitist  Wee-kly  : 

In  a  Brooklyn  church  last  Sunday  morning, 
as  the  iire'ue'her  e-ame  from  the  study  he  was  at- 
te'iideid  by  two  offie-ials,  who  it  might  be  sup- 
pose-ei  we-re  compe-te-nt  to  give  him  all  neeeleel 
information  before  8e)rvice*.  While  the  organ 
was  playing  “  Gill  Hundre'el  ”  for  the  eloxology, 
a  ye)ung  man  ste)ppeel  up  to  communieiate  infor¬ 
mation,  anel  while  the  first  hymn  was  being 
sung  an  old  man  walked  up  to  read  tlie  notices 
t'lnel  appare-ntly  to  elee-ide  on  their  ceirrectness. 
Se‘arce)ly  hael  he  elesceneleel  before  another  man 
rushed  up  with  a  written  notice,  as  if  life  or 
death  depended  on  it.  Such  things  are  so  con¬ 
stant  that  one  can  scarcely  help  believing  that 
some  men  like  to  advertise  their  official  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  church  by  an  a7)pearance  on  a  pulpit 
platform.  The  carrying  of  notices  to  a  preach¬ 
er,  during  service,  might  be  obviated  by  proper 
regulation,  and  certainly  the  oct'asions  ought  to 
be  rare  when  it  needs  tf>  bo  done.  When  it  is  a 
constant  i)ractice  it  is  an  impertinence,  and  di¬ 
verts  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  service. 
Where  thoughtful  Christian  gentlemen  have 
the  conductiiig  of  affairs  they  will  not  often  ob¬ 
trude  themst'lves  thus  conspicuously  on  the 
vision  of  the  congregation,  and  then  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  imperative  for  important  interests. 
If  pulpits  were  not  made  so  often  such  a  gener¬ 
al  advertising  agency,  it  would  be  well.  The 
bell-man  who  in  earlier  days  used  to  perambu¬ 
late  village  or  town  to  armounce  important 
events,  has  become  obsolete,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  vocal  proclamations  of  strawberry 
and  waste  paper  festivals,  steamboat  excur¬ 
sions,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  worship  in¬ 
spiring  notifications,  will  soon  cease  to  be  made 
from  the  pulpit. 


The  Catholic  Review : 

The  world  “  do  move.”  There  is  some  use, 
after  all,  in  struggling  to  affect  and  arouse  Cath¬ 
olic  opinion  to  a  consciousness  of  Catholic 
wrongs,  and  to  a  determination  to  right  them. 
For  thirteen  years  The  Catholic  Review  has 
fought  the  often  dispiriting  fight  of  Freedom  of 
Worship,  sometimes  almost  a  solitary  voice  in 
the  wilderness.  Not  a  year  ago  in  doing  this  it 
had  to  fight  for  its  own  life,  because  it  had  the 
hardihood  to  tell  Catholics  of  the  wrongs  done 
to  them,  and  that  tricksters  of  their  own  name 
and  faith  were  “  playing  them  for  all  they  were 
worth  ”  in  advancing  their  own  jobs,  by  retard¬ 
ing  (or  in  consenting  to  have  retarded)  their 
just  demands.  The  Catholic  Review,  however, 
knew  that  this  could  not  last,  and  that  the 
greater  and  more  unjust  its  own  punishment, 
the  speedier  would  come  the  growth  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  sound  Catholic  opinion.  Need  we 
say  that  this  week  it  is  a  consolation  to  see  that 
the  students  of  our  principal  colleges  have 
made  this  un-AnM)rican  wrong  the  subject  of 
their  Master’s  orations?  This  has  be«i  the 
case  in  Bt.  John’s,  Brooklyn,  and  in  Manhattan 
Gjllege,  New  York.  More  than  this,  Notre 
Dame  University  confers  its  Doctorate  of  Laws 
^  we  learn  by  a  special  telegram  from  Prof.  J. 
F.  Edwards)  “  on  the  Hon.  Benjamin  J,  Webb, 
Champion  of  Religions  Freedom  in  Kentucky.” 
When  the  thought  and  the  honors  of  our  great 
institutions  are  thus  concentrated  on  the  great 
Catholic  wrong,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Catholic  people  will  make  their  voice  audi¬ 
ble  and  effective. 
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OMRl  AND  AHAB. 


By  J.  6LENTW0BTH  BUTIEB,  D.S. 


The  I^esson  :  1  Kings  xvi.  23-34. 

23.  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began 
Omrl  to  reign  over  Israel,  twelve  years :  six  years  reigned 
be  in  Tirsab. 

34.  And  be  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  bill,  and  called  the  name 
of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of  Shemer,  owner 
of  the  bill,  Samaria. 

25.  But  Orml  wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
did  worse  than  all  that  were  before  him. 

26.  For  he  walked  in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  sou  of 
Nebat,  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  be  made  Israel  to  sin,  to 
provoke  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to  anger  with  their  vanities. 

27.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Omrl  which  he  did.  and  bis 
might  that  he  shewed,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? 

38.  So  Omrl  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in 
Samaria :  and  Abab  his  son  reigned  in  bis  stead. 

39.  And  in  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah 
began  Ahab  the  son  of  Omrl  to  reign  over  Israel :  and  Ahab 
the  son  of  Omrl  reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty  and 
two  years. 

30.  And  Ahab  the  son  of  Omrl  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
lord  above  all  that  were  before  him. 

31.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  light  thing  for 
him  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  that 
he  took  to  wife  Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zldonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipp^  him. 

32.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baai  in  the  house  of 
Baal,  which  he  bad  built  in  Samaria. 

33.  And  Ahab  made  a  grove ;  and  Ahab  did  more  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him. 

34.  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build  Jericho :  he 
laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Ablram  his  first  bom,  and 
set  up  the  gates  thereof  In  his  youngest  son  Segub,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

“27iC  way  of  the  rcicked  Is  an  atjomination  unto 
the  Lord."— Vtoy.  xv.  9. 

EXPL.\NATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 

Introdartory.  After  a  reijrn  of  twenty-two 
years,  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israei,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab.  A  conspiracy, 
headed  by  Baasha,  general  of  the  army,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  entire  family  of  Jeroboam  two 
years  after  the  accession  of  Nadab.  Baasha 
reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Eiah.  After  two  years’  reign  this 
son  and  the  whole  family  of  Baasha  were  in 
turn  utterly  destroyed  by  Zimri,  captain  of  the 
palace  guard.  Seven  days  Zimri  reigned.  Be¬ 
sieged  by  the  army  then  in  the  field,  and  the 
capital  (Shechem)  taken,  Zimri  burnt  the  pal¬ 
ace  and  destroyed  himself.  Omri,  the  com¬ 
manding  general,  was  then  chosen  by  the  army 
to  fill  the  throne.  But  “  half  the  people  ” 
supported  Tibni.  Four  years  of  struggle  en¬ 
sued,  when  “Tibni  died”  and  Omri  reigned. 
His  entire  reign  extended  twelve  years. 

28.  24.  Omri  builds  Samaria  and  establishes 
it  as  the  capital.  The  hill  Samaria,  six  miles 
north  of  Shechem,  was  a  ix>sition  of  peculiar 
strength  and  beauty,  in  a  fertile,  well-watered 
region.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Isra¬ 
el  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  when  the  kingdom  itself  be¬ 
came  forever  extinct.  Subsequently  it  was 
twice  re-fieopled  and  destroyed.  Herod  the 
Great  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Sebaste.  The 
ruins  still  remain  under  the  corrupted  name 
Sebustiyeh.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  the  city 
Samaria  that  ultimately  it  gave  name  to  the 
province  lying  between  Judea  and  Galilee,  and 
to  its  inhabitants,  the  Samaritans. 

2o-27.  The  character  of  Omri,  and  of  his 
reign.  Of  his  five  predecessors,  the  common 
record  is  that  they  sinned  and  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Of  this  man,  head  of  the  fourth  family 
that  reigned,  it  is  said :  Omri  irrought  evil,  and 
did  tvorse  than  all  before  him.  Worse  did  he 
than  Jeroboam  and  Baasha,  in  compelling  the 
l>eople  to  ini<iuity  by  framing  it  into  a  law.  For  j 
in  Micah  vi.  16,  we  are  told  that  the  keeping  of  1 
the  statutes  of  Omri  made  “  Israel  a  desola¬ 
tion,”  referring  probably  to  idol- worship.  The 
noted  Moabite  stone  contains  the  name  of 
Omri,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  designate 
Samaria  as  the  “  house  or  city  of  Omri.” 

28,  28.  The  accession  of  Ahab,  and  the  period 
of  his  reign.  The  son  of  Omri,  his  reign  began 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa’s  reign  over 
Judah.  This  good  King  Asa  had  governed 
Judah  in  peace,  while  six  kings  of  Israel  had 
died  after  troublous  reigns,  three  of  them  slain 
by  their  successors. 

Ahab’s  reign  of  twenty-two  years  is  more 
fully  recorded  than  any  other  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  The  incidents  of  his  history  show  that 
he  had  a  strong  character ;  that  he  was  an  able 
ruler,  a  brave  and  skilful  commander,  a  king¬ 
ly  esthetic,  inasmuch  as  in  one  of  many  newly 
founded  cities  he  built  for  himself  an  ivory 
palace,  and  incurred  the  guilt  of  murder  tliat 
his  gardens  in  Jezreel  might  be  enlarged  and 
beautified.  Although  more  daringly  wicked 
even  than  Jeroboam,  yet  he  had  periods  of 
jienitence  under  the  appeals  and  threatenings 
of  Jehovah. 

80-38.  Allah's  extreme  provocation  of  the 
txod  of  Israel.  These  verses  sum  up  the  {loints 
of  this  provocation,  far  exceeding  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam.  The  image-worship  set  up  by  Jero¬ 
boam  was  a  breach  of  the  Second  Command¬ 
ment,  for  it  was  professedly  designed  to  retain 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  tlie  form  of  a 
golden  calf,  itself  a  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  symbolic  Shekinah.  But  Ahab,  “  as  if  it 
had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,”  added  the  yet  more  heinous 
sin  of  trampling  under  foot  the  First  Com¬ 
mandment,  that  foremost,  central  iirinciple 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  reverence 
and  obedience,  the  sole  worship  of  the  one  only 
living  Jehovah.  Oi>eiily  and  utt<?rly  he  re¬ 
nounced  all  allegiance  to  the  true  God,  the  Ghxl 
of  Israel,  “  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipiied  him.”  This  was  the  master-crime  of 
this  boldest  and  guiltiest  of  Israel’s  monarchs. 
This  defiant  rejection  of  the  true  God  he  dar¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  by  displacing  the  remaining 
semblance  of  His  worship,  and  by  erecting  in 
its  stead  an  altar  and  temple  for  Baal  in 
Samaria. 

Verse  33  reads  “Ahab  made  a  grove.”  The 
Revision  translates  “  the  Ashernh.”  This  was 
probably  a  wooden  image  or  symbol  of  Ash- 
toreth  or  Astarte,  the  chief  female  deity,  as 
Baal  (the  sun-god)  was  the  chief  male  deity  of 
the  Pha'niciaus.  By  the  Assyrians  they  were 
called  Bel  and  Ishtar.  As  the  sun  represent¬ 
ed  Baal  or  Bel,  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Venus 
was  the  emblem  of  Ashtoreth.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  measure  and  method  of  licentious¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  were  associated  with  the  ritu¬ 
al  and  the  temple-worship  of  these  imaginary 
deities.  And  all  these  revolting  and  infamous 
rites  Ahab  established  in  his  own  capital  city, 
from  whence  the  corruption  was  easily  diffus¬ 
ed  throughout  the  nation  of  Israel.  And  this 
he  did  when  “  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,”  the  Phoenician  King. 
Wife  and  worship,  matched  in  the  extreme  of 
wickedness  and  infamy,  he  enthroned  with 
tidmself.;  kindred  sources  of  evil  and  agencies 
of  destruction  to  the  moral  life  and  to  the  very 
continuance  of  the  nation. 

Nor,  as  we  read  the  story,  was  Ahab  the 
mere  weak  compliant  instrument  of  this  im- 
lierious,  fierce,  vindictive  woman,  his  chosen 
l>artner.  Rather  was  Jezebel  so  chosen  be¬ 
cause  her  wilful,  haughty,  impious  spirit  so 
exactly  resiionded  to  his  own.  Many  other 
wives  had  he,  but  Jezebel  alone  shared  his 
throne  and  his  counsels  to  the  end,  because  of 
her  oneness  of  nature,  her  reckless  defiance  of 
all  Hivine  authority,  and  impious  disregard  of 
all  right  and  purity  and  truth. 

Thus  it  was,  by  his  own  contempt  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  setting  up  a  system  of  shameless  idol¬ 
atry,  and  by  infusing  this  spirit  of  idolatry  by 
example  and  authority  in  the  practice  and 


hearts  of  the  whole  icople,  that  “Ahab  did 
more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to 
anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were 
before  him.” 

84.  The  rebuilding  of  .lerirho  by  Hiel,  and 
Its  predicted  consequences  fulfilled.  To  prove 
that  “the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His 
promise,”  to  attest  to  all  in  after  time  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  God’s  threatened  judgments,  however 
long  the  interval  between  the  utterance  and 
the  fulfilment,  is  the  object  of  this  brief  rec¬ 
ord.  A  curse  had  been  pronounced  by  Joshua 
440  years  before,  upon  the  man  who  should  re¬ 
build  the  walls  of  Jericho,  after  they  had  mir¬ 
aculously  fallen  and  thus  given  entrance  to 
the  besieging  host  of  Israel. 

Hiel,  a  native  of  Bethel,  under  the  infection 
of  idolatry,  no  longer  believing  in  the  God  of 
Israel,  deliberately  disregarded  the  Divine 
judgment  announced  by  Joshua.  That  judg¬ 
ment  was  now  fulfilled  in  punishment  of  this 
daring  rebuilder  of  an  accursed  city.  In  a 
manner  which  is  not  related,  his  eldest  and 
youngest  sons  perished,  one  at  the  outset,  the 
other  at  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho.  And  a  fearful  warning 
it  was  to  the  whole  nation,  not  to  despise  the 
long  suffering  and  patience  of  God.  But  the 
nation  heeded  not  the  warning. 

Points  of  special  instruction. 

1.  The  first  resi>ects  the  eminent  fitness  of 
the  negative  or  jirohibitory  form  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  They  all  exactly  match 
man’s  case,  in  striking  at  the  fact  and  the  very 
forms  of  actual  human  transgression.  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods ;  thou  shalt  not  make 
graven  images!  What  a  comment  upon  the 
necessity  and  fitness  of  these  Divine  commands 
is  contained  in  the  entire  history  of  this  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel ! 

2.  This  history  further  shows  that  the  fir.it 
and  second  Commandments  are  the  vital  and 
essential  ones.  In  their  negative  form  they 
imply  the  controlling  presence  of  that  love  to 
God  w’hich  Christ  afilrmed  to  be  the  first  and 
great  Commandment.  The  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  truth  is  the  foremost  simplest  out¬ 
flow  of  supreme  love  to  Him.  Neglect  of  such 
worship  attends  uixm  the  want  or  withdrawal 
of  love.  And  neglect  leads,  through  disregard 
and  disobedience,  to  positive  rejection,  and  the 
enthronement  of  some  other  object  of  love  and 
worship.  Rejection  soon  transforms  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  hate,  and  disobedience  to  revolt  and 
defiance.  And  defiance  is  the  forerunner  of 
final  destruction.  So  was  it  with  Ahab.  So 
will  it  be  with  every  one  who  disregards  and 
disobeys  the  great  Commandment  of  love  to 
God  in  Christ ;  with  every  one  who  allows  an 
idolatrous  affection  for  any  being  or  object  to 
displace  supreme  devotion  to  Him.  Though 
the  time  of  image-worship  has  passed,  subtler 
forms  of  idolatrous  affection  abide  as  the  chief 
sources  of  peril,  as  occasions  and  means  of 
spiritual  dow’nfall  and  ruin.  This  lesson  of 
the  history  always  and  sadly  needs  our  pon¬ 
dering. 

3.  Idolatry  substituted  a  false  for  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  God.  Its  effect  was  to  pervert 
the  reason,  to  stupefy  the  conscience,  to  nullify 
the  force  of  law,  and  obliterate  all  sense  of 
duty  toward  God ;  and  thus  of  necessity  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  idea  of  obligation  between  man  and 
man.  Its  natural  outcome  could  only  be  a 
character  altogether  vicious,  a  life  wholly 
beast-like,  mastered  by  self-seeking  and  ma¬ 
levolence,  by  rajiacity  and  strife,  by  lust  and 
cruelty.  Such  was  the  outcome  of  Ahab’s  dar¬ 
ing  and  defiant  introduction  of  Baal-worship 
among  the  people  of  Israel.  How  enormous, 
then,  his  sin  and  guilt,  and  how  immeasurable 
the  abhorrence  of  such  iniquity  on  the  part  of 
a  God  immaculately  pure ! 

4.  “  Family  life  is  closely  linked  with  relig¬ 
ious  life.  Unefiual  yoking  with  unbelievers  is 
us  bad  for  religion  as  it  often  is  for  domestic 
quiet.  A  Jezebel  can  do  much  mischief  to  a 
family  into  which  she  comes— to  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle,  be  it  wide  or  narrow,  which  is  cursed  by 
her  activity.  She  may  be  ‘clever,’  of  high 
standing,  of  influential  connections,  of  great 
force,  very  attractive,  on  her  own  lines  very 
generous  and  public-spirited  (see  how  bounti¬ 
fully  .Jezebel  provided  for  her  priests  and  her 
worship) ;  but  she  is  a  curse,  and  the  conse- 
quences  to  those  submitting  to  her  influence 
can  only  be  bad.  Let  the  young  be  profoundly 
thankful  where  God  has  given  them  Christian 
parents.  And  let  them  aim  at  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  a  godly  family-life.  The  violation  of 
this  principle  brought  Ahab  and  his  family, 
including  Jezebel,  to  desolation.” — Dr.  ,T.  Hall. 

5.  In  their  successive  and  similar  careers, 
Jeroboam,  Omri,  and  Ahab  strongly  empha¬ 
size  the  inevitable  and  downward  progress  of 
the  wicked  in  iniquity.  Omri  walked  in  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam,  went  fartlnr  in  the  practice  of 
evil.  He  “  irrought  evil  in  the,  eges  of  the  Ijord." 
Although  he  evinced  j  udgment  and  taste  in  the 
building  of  Samaria,  and  the  fruits  of  liis  ener¬ 
gy  and  enterprise  were  many,  yet  in  his  own 
inner  life  as  seen  by  the  omniscient  Lord,  and 
in  his  defilement  of  the  nation’s  Y^’orshij),  he 
wrought  only  evil,  and  that  to  the  end.  Ever 
accumulating  guilt  for  himself,  he  transmitted, 
through  the  force  of  example  and  training,  yet 
more  fearful  guilt  and  misery  to  his  son  after 
him.  Jeroboam  was  notably  wicked  in  that 
he  first  “made  Israel  to  sin.”  Omri  was 
“  worse  than  all  before  him.”  And  Ahab  went 
far  in  advance  of  Omri  bis  father.  Each  car¬ 
ried  the  whole  nation  down  into  deeper  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  involved  it  in  final  utter  destruc¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  was  in  this  ancient,  true,  and 
typical  history.  Thus  it  is  in  current  history, 
personal  and  national.  Sin  is  invariably  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  the  progress  ends  inevitably  in 
ruin. 

6.  Jehovah’s  relations  and  dealings  with  the 
nation  Israel  are  simply  an  illustration  of  his 
relations  and  dealings  with  every  other  nation. 
The  principles  directing  and  go\'erning  His 
action  toward  communities  or  peoples,  are  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  the  same.  Outward  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  He  has  ever  conditioned  upon 
national  morality.  And  true  morality,  person¬ 
al  and  national,  springs  solely  from  a  pure  re¬ 
ligion,  a  religion  based  uix>n  Divinely  insti¬ 
tuted  laws  and  worship.  Obedience  and  rever¬ 
ence  toward  God,  grateful  service  and  worship¬ 
ful  devotion,  joined  with  righteous,  unselfish, 
and  helpful  dealing  toward  men,  comprise  the 
fundamental  conditions  uixm  which  depend 
the  prosi>ering  favor  of  God,  alike  upon  nations 
and  individuals.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  histories  does  He  expressly 
affirm  these  principles  to  rulers  and  peoples, 
preeminently  to  the  successive  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  And  not  only  the  entire  record  of 
the  Israelitish  people,  from  Moses  to  the  latest 
monarch  of  Judah,  but  the  whole  subseipient 
history  of  nations  affords  an  unbroken  com¬ 
ment  uixin  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  these 
principles.  Let  then  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  God  be  habitually  cherished  by  us  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  nation.  Let  His  law  of  right¬ 
eous  and  truthful  living,  of  unselfish  and  help¬ 
ful  dealing,  be  the  rule  of  iwrsonal  and  nation¬ 
al  action.  And  let  the  practice  of  a  pure, 
heartfelt,  Scriptural  worship  be  more  and 
more  widely  extended  over  our  vast  inherit¬ 
ance.  So  shall  the  prosi>ering  favor  of  God, 
already  so  richly  realized,  be  perpetuated  and 
increased  with  our  swiftly  multiplying  num¬ 
bers. 


LETTER  FROM  IOWA. 

Coe  College  Commencement— A  Snccessfnl  Pastorate — A 

Hero  of  the  War  Resigns  his  Charge  for  Bensons  of 

Health. 

Coe  College  ha.s  closed  another  prosperous  year, 
and  the  Coinniencenient  exercises  attracted  much 
attention.  On  Sabbath,  .Tune  7th,  President  Ste¬ 
phen  Phelps,  D.D.,  preached  the  baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Rapids, 
from  the  text  “  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it.”  The  dis¬ 
course  was  addressed  particularly  to  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  to  whom  it  showed  standing  wide  open 
before  them,  (1)  the  door  of  knowledge;  (2)  the 
door  of  opportuiiity ;  (3)  the  door  of  escape ;  and 
(4)  the  door  of  a  glorified  life.  The  sermon  was 
logical  and  eloquent,  and  made  a  deep  impression. 

On  Monday  evening  occurred  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  It  is 
felt  that  the  scholarship  of  students  depends  more 
upon  the  four  years’  work  in  the  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment,  than  upon  the  four  years  in  the  College 
course ;  and  it  is  arranged  that  students  shall  meet 
the  regular  teachers  in  the  very  beginning  of  their 
course,  before  improper  habits  of  study  are  form¬ 
ed.  The  Preparatory  Department  is  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Alice  Hltte.  Diplomas  were  given  to 
about  one-half  of  the  sub-Freshman  class.  The 
literary  exercises  gave  evidence  tliat  the  graduates 
will  enter  the  College  next  Fall  as  strong  Fresh¬ 
men.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  literary  socie¬ 
ties,  and  the  two  concerts  under  the  direction  of 
the  professors  of  music,  followed. 

The  Commencement  proper  came  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  11th,  when  Mr.  Park  H.  Thornton 
delivered  a  scholarly  oration  on  “  Development,” 
and  Miss  Anna  L.  Cooper  of  Cedar  Rapids  called 
forth  words  of  commendation  for  her  oration  on 
“  The  Heroic  in  Man.”  President  Phelps’s  parting 
words  on  presenting  the  diplomas  were  impressive. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  the  next  speaker,  who  recalled  the 
conference  held  at  Cedar  Rapids  twelve  years  ago, 
looking  to  the  founding  of  the  College,  and  at 
which  Judge  Greene  presided.  He  felt  from  what 
the}'  had  witnessed,  that  the  hopes  of  the  founders 
of  the  institution  were  being  realized.  (A  few  days 
later  Robert  Greene,  one  of  the  graduates  whom 
he  complimented,  a  son  of  Judge  Greene,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  He  ranked 
among  the  best  in  scholarship,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  manly  and  promising  young  men  to  be  found 
anywhere.  His  death  is  very  sad.)  Remarks  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Broeksmit. 

On  Sabiiath,  June  14th,  the  pulpit  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  was  declared 
vacant  by  Presbytery,  thus  closing  (for  reasons  of 
health  purely)  the  pleasant  and  prosperous  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  John  Hood.  The  latter’s  fare¬ 
well  discourse  was  a  model  of  good  taste.  He  did 
not  stop  to  review  his  seven  years’  work  as  a  pas¬ 
tor  in  this  growing  city,  but  taking  as  his  text 
'•  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva¬ 
tion  ?  ”  he  preached  an  earnest  Gospel  sermon. 

Mr.  Hood  .spent  his  boyhood  days  at  Spai-ta,  Ill. 
He  entered  the  State  University  of  Indiana  in  1858, 
and  graduated  in  1862.  He  volunteered  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after,  and  was  commissioned  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Eightieth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  took 
part  in  a  number  of  the  important  Itattles  of  the 
West,  and  was  captured  in  May,  1863,  near  Rome, 
Georgia.  For  twenty-two  months  he  suffered  as 
few  have  suffered  and  survived.  For  a  year  ho 
was  in  the  famous  Libby  Prison,  and  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  several  other  prisons  before  he 
was  released.  For  several  weeks  he  with  many 
others  was  kept  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal 
fleet  which  was  bombarding  Charle.ston.  AVhile 
the  prisoners  were  being  removed  to  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  he  and  a  companion  jumped  from  the  train  and 
made  their  escape.  They  were  chaseii  several 
times  by  bloodhounds,  but  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  the  colored  people  they  were  enabled  to 
elude  their  pursuers.  .4fter  tramping  over  four 
hundred  miles,  and  suffering  indescribable  liard- 
ships,  they  wore  captured  l)y  a  band  of  guerillas 
near  the  Federal  lines.  Their  treatment  i)y  these 
captors  was  most  inhuman.  For  more  than  three 
days  they  wore  hauled  across  the  country  In  wag¬ 
ons,  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  with  their 
hands  bound  so  tightly  tliat  they  suffered  continu¬ 
ously.  At  last  a  Baptist  preactier  wliom  they  met 
ilemanded  that  the  prisoners  sliould  be  unbouiul 
I  and  fed.  Mr.  Hood  is  still  a  sufferer  from  the  cruel 
treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  those  gueril¬ 
las.  He  was  not  exchanged  until  near  the  close  of 
the  War. 

.At  its  close  he  pursued  theological  studies  at  the 
We.stem  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in 
1870.  He  at  once  iiccame  pastor  of  the  Presliyte- 
rian  church  at  Sjiarta,  Ill.,  where  he  preached  for 
eight  years.  He  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  in  1878, 
and  ha.s  served  the  Second  Church  a  little  over 
seven  years.  He  has  already  entered  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  as  State  Secretary  of  the  .American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety. 

Tlie  church  of  which  he  has  b»‘en  jiastor  has  an 
interesting  history  too.  It  was  organized  May  27, 
18-55,  with  twenty  members.  Their  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrow,  wlio  .served  the  church 
from  October,  1855,  till  April  6,  1859.  He  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  soon  after  was 
called  to  his  eternal  rest.  Under  his  ministry  sev¬ 
enty-two  were  ad<led  to  the  church. 

The  church  was  then  supplied  for  a  few  months 
by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Reed,  and  in  November, 
1860,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Mltcliell  was  installed  pastor. 
He  resigned  in  1862  to  accept  the  Cliaplalney  of  an 
Iowa  regiment.  The  church  wa.sjthen  supplied  for 
a  time  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McBride. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Miller  was  installed  pa.stor  of  the 
church  April  29,  1865,  and  remained  until  April, 
1869.  His  labors  were  greatly  ble.s.sed,  and  the 
church  was  strengtheneil  l)y  the  addition  of  eighty- 
nine  members. 

In  SepUunber,  1868,  the  Rev.  John  Frotliingham 
became  statfnl  supply,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  seven  months  later. 

The  church  was  then  supplied  for  two  years  by 
the  Rev.  A.  N.  Keigwin,  and  for  nearly  three  years 
by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Cockins. 

On  May  9,  1875,  the  Rev.  Thadileus  McRae  was 
installed  pastor,  and  continued  until  April,  1878. 
He  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  die<l  in  December, 
1882. 

The  Rev.  John  Hood  visited  the^church  in  May, 
1878,  and  became  its  .stated  supply.  He  was  form¬ 
ally  installed  pastor  June  13th,  1880. 

For  a  time  after  its  organization,  the]  church 
worshipped  in  a  hall.  Their  first  buiidingfin  1858) 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  about  175.  In  December, 
1872,  a  new  building,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
450,  was  dedicated.  During  Mr.  Hood’s  pastorate 
the  building  was  repaired,  and  its  seating  capacity 
greatly  increased.  The  church  has  had  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  names  on  its  roll.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  were  entered  during  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Mr.  Hood.  The  present  membership  is 
two  hundreil  and  fifty-nine.  The  church  has  a  fine 
house  of  worship  free  from  debt,  and  it  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

I  am  indebted  to  elder  G.  W.  Wynn  for  most  of 
the  facts  I  have  given  in  this  sketch  of  the  church. 

ANOTHER  GRACIOl'S  \%'ORKp>'OR;iNDIANS. 

From  the  Indian  Territoryjto  the]  Youths’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  of  Grace  Mis.sion,  New  York, 
a  missionary  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  reports 
his  appropriation  of  their  gift,  making  it  to  do 
doubie  service  in  severai  places  by  stimulating 
.self-help :  First,  in  the  G -  settlement.  Hav¬ 

ing  travelled  all  day,  and  camping  out  at  night  by 
the  side  of  the  trail — after  lariating  his  ponies  to 
feed  on  the  tall  grass,  then  making  a  fire  and  cook¬ 
ing  his  supper — he  slept  in  his  wagon.  The  next 
day,  after  further  travel,  and  dining  at  the  house 


of  a  German  Jew  having  an  Indian  wife,  he  came 
to  a  settlement  of  negroes  who  had  formerly  been 
slaves  to  Indians.  He  held  a  meeting  with  them 
in  their  log-house,  and  supplied  them  with  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  books,  primers,  Ac.  Next  he  held 
a  meeting  a  few  miles  off,  in  the  log  schoolhouse 
of  a  settlement  of  Indians,  and  organized  a  Sun¬ 
day-school,  with  an  Indian  woman  for  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  a  white  trader  for  secretary.  “  Your  gift 
encouraged  them  to  help  themselves.”  So  in  other 
places. 


PRESBYTERIAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BUFFALO  PRESBYTERY. 

A  brief  note  in  a  late  issue  announced  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  new  agency.  We  add  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  about  its  first  meeting,  which  took  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  election  of  officers. 

After  devotional  services.  Dr.  W.  S.  Hubbell  of 
Buffalo  made  the  first  address  on  “The  Poetry  of 
the  Bible,”  a  subject  which  he  bandied  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  instructive  and  interesting.  Dr.  Green 
followed  with  a  description  of  the  teacher’s  work, 
showing  that  the  teacher  must  be  first  a  Christian, 
secondly,  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  finally  an 
example  of  zeal  and  piety. 

A  second  session  opened  by  Rev.  Charles  Simp¬ 
son,  brought  out  an  address  from  the  President, 
Mr.  Knoeland,  a  blackboard  exercise  by  that  uni¬ 
versal  genius.  Rev.  Albert  Bigelow,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Elder.  C.  G.  Brundige  of  Buffalo — an 
elder,  by  the  by,  who  on  a  pinch  can  stand  up 
and  preach  a  good  Gospel  sermon,  and  does  it  now 
and  then  in  the  absence  of  pastors. 

At  another  session  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord  of 
Buffalo  opened  the  subject  of  “Sunday-school 
Music,”  and  made  some  timely  and  stinging  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  mushy  meaningless  trash  which  finds 
its  way  into  many  of  the  singing-books  in  use. 
Other  addresses  followed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dun¬ 
ning  and  T.  N.  Robinson,  and  a  very  noteworthy 
address  by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Buffalo,  “Training,  not 
Teaching,  the  End  of  the  Sunday-school.”  He 
believed  that  too  much  was  made  of  merely  learn¬ 
ing  the  lessons  as  an  intellectual  feat,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  of  teaching  scholars  to  be  devout  and  reverent. 
Thousands  of  ruined  men  now  filled  the  great 
cities.  East  and  West,  who  once,  as  boys  in  the 
Sunday-school,  learned  their  lessons  well,  but  did 
not  learn  to  reverence  God  nor  man.  The  session 
was  closed  by  a  good  practical  address  from  the 
Rev.  William  Martin,  at  present  supplying  the  pul¬ 
pit  at  Dunkirk. 

The  evening  session  of  Wednesday  was  very 
large  and  full  of  interest,  and  atldresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  Kneeland,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Elders  Adams, 
Brundige,  and  Bi.xby.  The  people  of  Silver  Creek 
extended  the  most  generous  hospitality  to  all 
comers ;  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
were  made  with  the  care  and  foresight  characteris¬ 
tic  of  that  excellent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Chalon 
Burgess. 

Thus  has  been  inaugurated,  with  enthusiasm  and 
high  encouragement,  a  movement  from  which 
great  benefits  are  expected  within  the  bounds  of 
Buffalo  Presbytery.  Clekious. 


OBOANIC  UNION, 

The  Cuiuberland  Presbyterian  Church  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  bigoted  religious  intolerance. 
Had  a  spirit  of  catholicity  prevailed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  we  would  have  had  no 
existence.  We  have  always  represented  con¬ 
servatism,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
harmony  and  progress.  No  Church  on  the 
continent  enjoys  a  more  enviable  reputjvtion  in 
this  regard  than  ours.  We  liave  always  stood 
ready  to  encourage  harmony  and  peace.  We 
have  never  been  prepared  to  surrender  our  ex¬ 
istence  to  a  mere  sentiment,  ljut  tilways  to  sur¬ 
render  everything  to  principle. 

If  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  America 
would  strike  from  their  creeds  what  they  have 
dropped  from  their  pulpits,  tlie  union  of  all 
American  Presbyterian  Clmrches  would  be  an 
easy  process.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  do  more 
to  magnify  our  beloved  Presbyterianism  than 
anything  else.  It  would  simplify  Church  work. 
It  would  save  men  and  money.  The  moral 
influence  gained  would  be  irresistible.  Presby¬ 
terianism  liberalized  and  luirmonizcd  would  be 
immortalized.  We  are  not  bidding  for  an  offer 
of  marriage,  but  we  believe  tlie  time  is  now  at 
han(i  for  all  Presbyterians  in  this  country  to 
take  measures  to  join  hands  against  a  common 
foe,  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  Jid- 
vancing  our  common  Presliyterianism.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  voice  the  iilmost  unanimous  si'iitiment 
of  all  true  Cumberland  Presbytiuians  wlu'ii  we 
say  that  our  whole  Church  would  rejoice  to 
unite  in  a  great  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
wherein  there  should  be  liberty  of  conscitmee, 
and  wherein  Jesus  Christ  could  be  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  as  the  Saviour  of  iill  men. 

We  care  not  what  name  that  (’hurch  may 
adopt,  or  what  peeuliar  languiige  may  express 
its  creed,  provided  fatalism  be  not  directly  or 
indirectly  taught.  So  long  us  fatfilism  iind 
necessitarianism  form  tlm  ground-work  of 
Presbyterianism,  we  as  a  Church  shall  continue 
to  exist.  If  this  obnoxious  doctrine  is  not 
taught  in  the  Prt^sbyterian  symbols,  as  they  as¬ 
sert,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  write  a  doc¬ 
trinal  stati'inent  to  which  no  Cumberland  ITes- 
byterian  wouUl  object.  Many  of  the  abK*8t  and 
wisest  men  in  the  Prt'sbyterian  Church  regret 
the  unfortunate  language  of  the  Conh'ssionj 
and  would  be  gla<l  to  see  it  altered,  or  even  ex¬ 
punged.  Whenever  our  Presbyterian  brethren 
are  ready  to  make  their  creed  conform  to  their 
pulpit  utterances,  we  believ*^  that  it  will  be  a 
very  simple  thing  to  combine  into  one  all  the 
leading  Pre8b}’terian  Churches  in  Ameiica. 

At  tlie  recent  meeting  of  our  General  Ass»-m- 
bly  it  was  agreed  to  unite  with  other  Presby¬ 
terian  bodies  in  prosecuting  missionary  work 
among  the  heathen.  If  the  Presbyterians  of 
this  country  can  write  a  cr«*ed  upon  which  they 
can  unite  in  saving  lost  souls  in  heathendom, 
it  docs  look  as  if  tliey  might  agree  upon  a  basis 
of  union  which  would  surrender  no  essential 
doctrim*  of  grace.  Of  one  thing  we  are  very 
sure :  the  creed  which  the  Presbyterians  of 
America  shall  offer  the  heathen  world  will  .say 
nothing  about  unconditional  election  and  rep¬ 
robation,  or  “  elect  infants  dying  in  infiincy.” — 
Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


A  Narrow  Egcape  from  Death. 

One  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  artistic  poreeiain 
and  glass  business  of  New  York  is  that  of  Davis,  Coiln- 
more  A  Co.  Their  head  saiesman  is  Mr.  .4ionzo  Cliirk, 
a  gentiemau  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  Not  icrig  since 
they  came  near  iosing  him  by  death.  But  he  is  again 
at  his  important  post,  and  in  a  very  fair  state  of  health. 

To  one  who  recently  called  on  Mr.  Clark,  to  enquire 
about  his  recovery,  he  said  : 

“About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  caught  a  severe  cold. 
My  lungs  became  inflamed  and  my  whole  system  was 
prostrated.  Soon  1  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption.  1  was  entirely  disabled.  I  was  in  the  care 
of  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  most  expensive  ones.  But  physi<;ians  could 
do  little  or  nothing  for  me.  The  nearest  they  came  to 
finding  out  what  was  the  matter  with  me  was  when 
they  advised  me  if  1  had  any  business  affairs  to  settle, 
to  see  about  it  as  early  as  possible,  as  f  could  not  last 
long. 

“After  I  got  rid  of  the  doctors  ivho  had  given  me  up 
to  die,  I  grew  a  little  better,  and  was  able  to  drag  my¬ 
self  down  to  the  store.  Two  lady  customers  spoke  to 
me  about  Compound  Oxygen,  and  advised  me  to  go  to 
the  New  York  office  of  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen.  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  remedy,  but  concluded  to  try  it  at  a 
venture.  On  taking  a  few  inhalations,  1  was  surprised 
at  the  effect  on  me. 

“  When  1  commenced  with  the  Oxygen  I  had  w/t  for 
months  slept  in  a  bed.  I  had  been  compelled  to  take 
such  sleep  as  I  could  get  by  reclining  in  a  chair.  After 
inhaling  the  Oxygen  awhile,  I  began  to  enjoy  refreshing 
sleep  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  Soon  1  found 
myself  able,  to  my  great  delight,  to  attend  to  business 
as  of  old.  I  had  not  all  my  former  strength  of  course, 
but  1  was  rapidly  gaining,  and  have  kept  on  gaining 
ever  since.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Compound 
Oxygen,  for  it  has  brought  me  back  to  the  condition  of 
health  in  which  you  see  me  now,  after  the  physicians 
had  told  me  that  I  must  die.” 

A  "Treatise  on  O/mpound  Oxygen,"  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  surprising 
cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Drs.  Stabket  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
Girard  street,  PUladelphia. 


Mlaiateriag  to|9flnda  Diseased. 

Parker’s  Tonic  enriches  the  blood  by  aiding  digestion 
and  ass’milatio'i  of  fo  >d;  and  thus  cures  the  nervous¬ 
ness  an  1  mcDtol  Jepreasion  incident  to  dyspepsia. 


Eoyal  Baking  Powder  always  Fresh,  Pure, 
and  Wholesome. 


It  lias  been  found  by  both  practical  and  chemical  tests  that  most 
•f  the  baking  jxiwders,  altliougli  they  may  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  strength  when  first  made,  lose  their  leavening  power,  and 
become  worthless,  wlien  a  fetv  weeks  old.  As  is  well  known,  the 
leavening  gas  of  a  baking  powder  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an 
acid  upon  an  alkali,  and  this  action  is  brought  about  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  moisture.  When,  therefore,  through  imperfect  processes 
of  manufacture,  the  water,  which  is  always  present  in  the  ingredients 
from  which  they  are  compounded,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  baking  powders,  it  causes  the  action  of  their  elements  to  set  in 
at  once,  so  that  when  they  come  to  be  used  they  are  found  to  have 
lost  their  strength  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  their  age. 

As  the  housekeeper  has  no  means  of  knowing,  when  buying 
baking  powder  from  the  shelf  of  the  grocer,  how  long  it  has  been 
made  and  its  consequent  strength,  some  of  the  tests  made  by  the 
Government  chemists,  showing  the  difference  in  strength  between 
the  same  brands  when  fresh  and  when  old,  are  given.  From  three 
to  eight  per  cent  of  water  was  found  in  all  the  fresh  samples  except 
‘  Royal.”  To  this  fact,  together  with  their  imperfect  combination, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  loss  of  strength  shown  in  all  other  grades. 


Cubic  inches  of  leavening  gas  i>er 
ounce  of  powder. 

Name.  When  fresh.  When  not  fresh. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  (alwoliitely  pure) . 127.4  126.9* 

Patai>sro  (alum) . 125.2  72.3 

Horsford’s  (Phoapbate) . 125.5  32.7 

llanibrd’a . 121.6  84.35 

Charm  (alum) . 116.9  C9.05 

Cleveland’a  (contains  lime) . 110.8  61.2 

Dr.  Price’s . 103.3  53.08 

Bulk  baking  powder . . .  75.  5. 

*  This  sample,  from  tlie  shelf  of  a  retail  grocer,  was  over  five  years’  old. 

The  lYMiiarkable  fact  apparent  from  the  above  is  the  jierfect  keep¬ 
ing  (piality  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  it  was  found  had 
jiractically  retained  its  strength  or  leavening  power,  while  all  others 
had  lost  so  much  of  their  leavening  gas  as  to  he  comparatively 
valueless. 


'  This  great  superiority  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  arises  from  the 
jxsrfect  jmrity  of  its  ingredients,  the  extraordinary  care  in  its  inann- 
facture,  and  the  scientific  principles  employed  in  its  combination. 
The  articles  used  are  thoroughly  dried  by  heat  before  being  com¬ 
pounded,  by  M'hich  the  moisture  is  entirely  expelled,  and  are  so  pre¬ 
pared  and  coated  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  alkali 
prematurely,  or  except  under  the  influence  of  both  water  and  heat 
necessarily  used  in  cooking  or  baking. 

Tlie  Royal  Baking  Powder  will  retain  its  full  strength  for  any 
length  of  time  in  all  climates  and  under  all  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
and  will  he  found,  whenever  used,  to  jiossess  the  full  leavenii*" 
power  it  contained  when  first  made. 


L.EGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  IVorld ! 

946,83'i  Niseellaneons  Books  almost  Oiven  Awaf. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOOVE  FREE. 

81  Chauibers  Street, 

49*  Third  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.'** 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOABWAY,  HIW  YOBK. 

Statement,  Jannary  1st,  1885. 

Reaerve  for  retnsarance  (Fire  Risks)... $1,998,909  36 
“  “  (Inland  Risks)...  93,391  45 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims.. .  449,586  OC 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,000  Of 

Net  Surplus .  .  1,!>35,991  82 

$4,938,501  99 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,090.00, 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President, 

F,  C,  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABOOCK, 

GFXIROE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 

THEOOPRE  F,  VAIL, 

THEODORE  I.  HU8TED. 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

.lAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRB  Y,  Sec.  Local  Department 
B.  C.  TO  WNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department, 

G  H.  BUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  IT.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBXi 
SAMUEL  A,  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT. 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSbN, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


MANHAHAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


BUFFALO 

L.ITH1A  WATER, 

Nature’s  Great  Remedy 

FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  -' 
NEURALGIAS.  AND  DYSPEPSIAS. 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  SOLVENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER. 

SPECIFIC  IN  AFFECTIONS  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  AND 
IN  CHRONIC  MALARIAL  POISONING, 
INVALUABE  AS  A  COMMON  DRINKING  WATER  FOR 
TEETHING  INFANTS. 

Indorsed  by  the  very  highest  Medical  Authorities. 
Testimonials  sent  to  any  address. 

Water  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles. 

$3  |)er  case  at  the  Springs. 

THOMAS  F.  600DE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


HOME,  1 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 


SIXTT-THIBS  SEKI-UrKUAL  STATISIEHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Fint  day  9i 
JA5UABT,  1886. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  -  2,847,566  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  406,798  64 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  •  $7,896,090  6$ 

■V  — —  _ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Cash  In  ttanfce — . . 

Bond*  and  MoHnagez,  being  first 

Iteh  An  Real  Elitate . 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value). 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stoeks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  &  City  Bonds  (market  value).. 
Loans  on  Stocks.payable  on  demand. 
Interest  doe  on  Ist  Jannary,  1885.... 
Premlnms  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents . . 

Real  Estate . 


$951,736  «1 

1,005,400  OO 
9,845,036  Ofi 

1,609,400  OO 
999,000>0 
954,060  OO 
106,089  40 

366,009  7» 
656,183  97 


OF  NEW  YORK, 


Total 


$7,306,000  60 


150  Etnd.  158  Broadway. 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBXJBN,  Secretary. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TEAB  ago  this  InstltuUon  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  i>reeented  to  the  public  through  our  ooi- 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  42,220,371.09,”  and  it  then  held  good  assets 
amounting  to  $10,66‘i,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public,  in  its  annual  statement  found  in  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  in  its  business  and 
strength  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  fer  premiums.  Interest  on  investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  42,080,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  for  death  claims,  dlyldends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  41,475,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  410,871,184.23,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  42,389,550.59. 
We  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  it  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  in  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  in  this  InstitnUon,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  in  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  usefulness. 


Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 


First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Vice-President: 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  S.  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 


INVESTORS 

ihonld  confer  with  the 

WESTERIf  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 
L.wai..cz, 

First  Mortpaps  Bool  Estate  I.oaas  paM 
Ilf  Ifew  IL'Sl'At.  Abeolate  Satlsthatlow 
Guaranteed.  For  reUsblUty,  consult  Third 
Nsu  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lawencs,  Kan. 
Becarltjr  loroe.  Interest  promptly  paid. 
Send  for  pamphin  with  tesdnioDbiJs.  lamm  forms,  etc. 
F.  M.  PerlclnB.  Ptp«.  j  N  .  F.  Hart,  f  L  HT  Perkin*.  Sec. 
J.T  Wame.  V.  Pres.  J  Auditor.  (0  W.UIlIett,  Trea. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STESZT,  ITIT^  YOBS. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi -annual  Statement,  ihowing  the  condltUw 
of  the  Company,  Jaanary  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re.fnsnrance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabiUties,  167,448  89 

Net  SurploH,  ....  469,447  08 


Total  AssetH, ....  $2,646,612  89 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  41,325,000) . 41,670,9M  3$ 

]Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.350  40 

Loans  on  Call .  8,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,764  04 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  481,703  44 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  04 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  44>36  44 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  04 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,414  44 

Accrued  Interest .  N,554  47 


-  43,546,513 1 

BZNJAimr  S.  'W’ALOOTT,  Prfirtdiat. 

L  BEM8EN  LANE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE, 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW, 


Aaa’t  Secretaries 


FIRST  MORTOA-GES. 

NET  7  ti  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  A  CX)N£,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolwtely  Mafe  Imvestmeate  In  First  Hortgagea  Oti 
Improved  Beal  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payaMe 
in  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  morvpigee  usually  on  hand. 

_  For  full  particulars,  address 

ELECTUB  a.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  COSC, 

10  Washington  Avenne,  Boath,  W  Liberty  Street, 
MlnneapoIU,  Mtiin.  Kew  York  Oity. 
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American  Tract  Society  Building.  Boom  29. 
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TESKS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adranoe,  Postage  Paid. 
Bntered  at  the  Postoffice  at  New  York  as  8eoond.clas8  mall 
■latter. 

Adwertisements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Oa  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 
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THE  PROVIDENTIAL  POSITION  AND  WORK 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  no  better  motto  for  the  Church  to¬ 
day  than  the  words  of  Caleb,  when  at  Kadesh- 
Barnea  he  said  with  the  optimism  of  faith : 

“  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the  land, 
for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  ”  The  land 
was  a  land  of  promise,  and  they  were  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  set  apart  for  a  special  purpose  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  This 
land  was  not  chosen  at  random,  but  there  was 
as  particular  a  Providence  in  the  location  of 
the  land  as  in  the  history  of  the  people.  Pal¬ 
estine  was  one  side  of  the  world’s  highway, 
yet  so  near  to  it  that  they  were  in  the  world 
and  also  separate  from  it,  as  a  Christian  should 
be  in  the  world  and  not  of  it.  Among  their 
hills  one  could  chase  a  thousand,  and  two 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  Here  they  were  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  until  the  fulness 
of  time  should  come;  and  when  the  time  was 
ripe — the  people,  the  way,  and  the  language 
all  prepared  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel— 
Christ  came,  and  proclaimed  the  bounds  of 
His  inheritance  to  be  “  all  the  world  ”  and 
“every  creature.’’ 

Is  not  our  own  country  another  land  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  preserved  for  another  fulness  of  time  ? 
This  continent  was  hidden  from  the  Old  World 
until  it  was  needed  for  a  home  fora  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  sacred  to  the  rights  both  of  God 
and  man.  Particularly  may  New  England  be 
regarded  as  a  chosen  place  for  a  chosen  peo¬ 
ple*  The  Revolutionary  W’ar  was  God’s  in¬ 
strumentality  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  said,  “  for  the  enjoyment  of  much  purer 
civil  liberty  and  greater  imblic  happiness  than 
have  hitherto  been  the  portion  of  mankind.” 
Washington  himself  was  raised  up  of  God  for 
that  time,  as  was  Moses  for  his.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  increase  of  our  territory  and  its 
population,  and  the  development  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  Washington  seemed  to  foresee  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  position,  both  geographically 
and  socially,  among  the  nations,  when  he 
counselled  thus : 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is  to  have  with  them  as  little  polit¬ 
ical  connection  as  possible.  Europe  has  a  set  of 
pressing  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Our  detached  and  distant  situa¬ 
tion  invites  us  to  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  fieople  under  an  efficient  government,  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury 
from  extenial  annoyance.  Why  forego  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why,  by  inter¬ 
weaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  humor,  or 
caprice  ?  ’Tie  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per¬ 
manent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  tlie  foreign 
world.  .  .  .  Harmony  and  liberal  intercourse  with 
all  nations  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest. 

While  he  saw  the  importance  of  our  position^ 
and  the  influence  of  our  liberty  and  laws  upon 
mankind  as  with  a  prophet’s  ken,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  took  in  at  all  the  greatness  and  extent 
and  commanding  influence  of  our  nation  in  so 
immediate  a  future.  And  if  what  he  counselled 
was  true  for  his  day,  much  more  is  it  for  our 
day.  Then  we  were  thirteen  States  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  reaching  in  part  to  the  Mississippi. 
In  1803  by  a  si>ecial  providence  we  acquired 
Louisiana,  which  extended  all  the  way  from 
the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  In 
1819  was  added  Florida.  In  1845  Texas  was  an¬ 
nexed.  In  1848  was  added  California ;  in  1853 
the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  in  1868  Alaska. 

It  was  not  for  naught  that  our  territory  was 
extended  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  also 
became  inter-ocean.  There  was  a  providence 
in  sending  Whitman  and  Spalding  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  we  might  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  saving  our  territory  on  the  Pacific. 

The  gold  of  California  was  kept  hidden  until 
the  time  was  ripe  for  emigration  thither.  Our 
Civil  War  was  overruled  to  the  destruction  of 
slavery  as  in  a  day,  and  oi>ened  up  a  career 
of  wonderful  development.  Our  marvellous 
growth  to  over  fifty  millions,  until  we  now  out¬ 
number  France  and  England  and  Germany, 
while  it  shows  our  i>ower  and  the  possibilities 
of  our  future,  also  indicates  our  responsibility. 
And  our  rapid  increase  in  wealth,  until  we  are 
the  richest  nation,  still  further  adds  to  our  in¬ 
fluence,  and  gives  us  a  glorious  opportunity. 

The  coming  to  our  shores  of  emigrants  from 
all  nations,  while  it  adds  to  our  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources,  also  adds  many  vexed  problems  and 
fearful  responsibilities.  They  are  coming  a 
State  a  year.  Shall  they  Europeanize  us  or 
shall  we  Americanize  them?  Shall  they  de¬ 
base  our  morals,  corrupt  our  politics,  and  sec¬ 
ularize  our  Sabbaths  and  materialize  our  re¬ 
ligion,  or  shall  we  elevate  them  to  our  standard 
of  morals  and  purity?  These  are  questions 
which  vitally  concern  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  this  land,  and  so  the  future  of  the  land,  and 
(because  of  this  land)  of  all  lands,  for  by  this 
very  emigration  we  are  gaining  a  more  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  world.  A  most  Jear- 
ful  strain  is  upon  us,  and  the  present  time  is 
an  emergency  and  the  crisis  of  our  history.  In 
the  county  in  which  the  writer  lives,  probably 
over  half  of  the  people  are  of  foreign  birth  or 
the  children  of  foreigners ;  yet  if  the  issue  of 
the  jiroblem  in  the  rest  of  the  land  shall  be  as 
favorable  us  here,  the  future  is  safe.  But  the 
same  leaven  of  public  education  and  Protest¬ 
ant  Christianity  must  go  into  all  the  land. 
This  question  must  lie  settled  before  the  end 
of  this  century,  and  by  that  time  also  we  shall 
have  a  jxipulation  of  one  hundred  millions. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  our  Sunday-schools  to¬ 
day  must  see  the  issues  of  the  crisis.  Our  na¬ 
tion  seems  tojstand  in  a  fraternal,  if  not  in  a 
paternal,  relation  to  the  States  on  the  south 
of  us  and  in  South  America.  Our  territory  is 
large  enough  and  compact,  and  God  has  given 
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us  the  greatest  stretch  of  fertile  land  under 
the  sun,  and  situated  in  a  temperate  clime. 
Rivers  and  lakes  give  us  thousands  of  miles 
of  waterway,  and  railroads  bind  all  parts  of 
the  land  in  close  intercourse. 

Our  Western  emigration  is  also  something 
unparalleled, and  Uncle  Sam  has  land  sufficient 
to  give  every  man  and  woman  and  child  414 
acres.  The  great  question  before  the  State  and 
the  Church  to-day  is.  What  shall  be  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  new  West  ?  Shall  it  be  Christian  or 
materialistic  and  intidel  ?  It  will  take  a  thou¬ 
sand  churches  of  fifty  members  yearly  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  need  of  this  emigration-  One  thousand 
ministers  will  be  needed  for  our  home  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  five  hundred  more  for  the  foreign. 
The  flower  of  our  youth  are  the  seed  of  these 
future  societies  and  churches.  The  Indian 
problem  is  being  speedily  solved  by  this  emi¬ 
gration.  Our  land,  situated  between,  and  the 
highway  of,  the  nations,  without  foreign  com¬ 
plications  and  with  a  language  which  is  fast 
becoming  the  language  of  the  world,  with  the 
good  will  of  the  nations,  and  with  unlimited 
resources,  is  peculiarly  a  land  of  Providence, 
and  only  Christian  statesmen  can  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  opportunity,  and  duty  and  des¬ 
tiny. 

We  are  a  chosen  people,  and  our  land  is  a 
land  of  promise,  providentially  selected  and 
guided  for  a  great  work  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  motto  of  the  Church  and  of 
every  Christian  should  be  “  Our  land  for  Christ 
that  the  world  may  be  Christ’s.”  Not  the 
least  of  this  great  work— it  may  be  the  largest 
part  of  it— is  laid  upon  the  rich  and  educated 
and  patriotic  Presbyterian  Church.  And  our 
work  was  never  so  promising.  We  are,  say 
our  Secretaries,  “  in  the  flood  tide  of  success.” 
And  yet  the  cry  is  sent  forth  that  the  means  are 
withheld  and  a  halt  must  be  called.  Let  our 
Church  be  found  wanting  at  such  a  time,  and 
the  cry  of  distress  will  go  up,  not  only  from 
every  Home  mission  station,  and  every  part  of 
our  Territories,  but  from  every  mission  station 
all  round  the  globe.  Never  could  money  be 
invested  with  more  glorious  promise,  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Wherever  cities,  with  vast  working  popula¬ 
tions,  are  in  proximity  to  any  attractive  resort, 
especially  if  it  be  a  water  resort,  the  Sabbath 
day  is  being  perverted  into  a  day  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  And  it  in  too  many  instances  is  recrea¬ 
tion  which  does  not  stop  short  of  dissipation. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  recreation  which  begins  in 
the  morning,  with  the  departure  of  the  train 
or  boat,  and  continues  through  the  day  into 
the  night. 

The  universal  argument  from  half-way  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  defence  of  this  practice,  is  that 
these  excursionists  work  hard  and  are  closely 
confined  during  the  week,  and  hence  need  air¬ 
ing,  cooling  off,  exercise,  and  scenery.  There 
is  just  enough  of  plausibility  in  this  excuse  to 
cover  in  part,  to  some  minds,  the  error  that  is 
underneath  it. 

Rochester  is  one  of  the  cities  to  whose  Sab¬ 
bath-keeping  people  this  problem  has  become 
a  large,  and  is  still  a  growing  one.  Charlotte, 
several  miles  distant,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  has  become  a  very  popular  resort, 
and  has  all  the  demoralizing  appliances,  such 
as  lager-beer  saloons,  bathing  grounds,  fishing 
grounds,  and  pleasure  boats  of  all  sorts.  Im¬ 
mense  crowds  visit  this  resort  on  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  warm  season,  including  not  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  city  churches.  The  pastors  are 
sorely  tried  and  grieved  with  this  evil,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  members  of  their  own 
flocks,  but  also  of  the  general  danger  and  dam¬ 
age  to  public  morality. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  a  reform 
in  the  direction  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
has  been  inaugurated;  and  on  Sabbath,  the 
28th  of  June,  several  of  the  wide-awake  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  city  made  this  question  the  topic  of 
their  morning  sermons,  including  Rev.  Drs. 
Shaw,  Robinson,  and  Lindsay  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cushing  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While  the 
half-holiday  would  not  cure  the  evil,  it  would 
be  a  help,  and  in  many  ways  a  blessing.  We 
are  glad  to  note  its  advocacy  in  public  meet¬ 
ings  held  last  week  in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
other  of  our  chief  inland  cities. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  ASSEMBLY  AND  CHURCH. 

The  recent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  our  Cumberland  brethren,  though  occupied 
with  some  perplexing  questions  relating  to  de¬ 
nominational  administration,  were  character¬ 
ized  by  great  harmony  in  the  results  reached. 
An  earnest  and  united  purpose  to  push  forward 
more  vigorously  all  Church  interests,  prevail¬ 
ed  throughout  the  deliberations.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  in  its  summary  speaks 
as  follows : 

“From  first  to  last  the  deliberation.s  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  were  marked  by  great  candor,  intense  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  deep  spirituality.  Never  have  we 
seen  so  many  evidences  of  prayer  and  faith  as  were 
manifest  in  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
Although  there  were  radical  differences  and  deep 
feelings  about  many  subjects,  yet  neither  bitter¬ 
ness  nor  discord  prevailed.  .  .  .  We  have  never 
seen  any  body  of  men  who  behaved  with  greater 
dignity  and  propriety.  The  spirit  of  love  and  truth 
entered  into  all  the  doings  of  the  Assembly.  Men 
who  can  differ  as  those  men  differed,  and  contend 
as  they  contended,  will  never  make  divisions  and 
dissensions  among  God's  children.  That  conser¬ 
vative  spirit  that  held  the  Church  together  during 
our  civil  strife,  and  made  a  national  instead  of  a 
sectional  Church,  still  lives  and  controls  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  truest  bodies  of 
Christians  on  the  earth.” 

We  reproduce  in  another  column  a  notewor¬ 
thy  article  from  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
on  the  subject  of  Organic  Union.  The  slight 
flavor  of  assumption  unconsciously  manifested 
in  it,  and  the  temper  of  vindication  at  points 
where  no  zealous  vindication  is  needed,  may 
well  be  pardoned,  in  view  of  the  elevated  and 
liberal  siurit  which  the  article  exhibits.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thorough  unifying 
of  the  various  types  of  Presbyterianism  on  this 
continent,  would  be  a  result  in  which  angels 
might  rejoice.  We  hail  the  sentiment  so  well 
expressed  in  the  terse  sentence  “  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  liberalized  and  harmonized,  would  be  im¬ 
mortalized.” 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  this  process  of  har¬ 
monizing  will  begin  at  the  point  of  doctrine.  It 
will  begin  rather  in  the  broad  field  of  Christian 
service,  where  our  Cumberland  brethren  and 
ourselves  are  alike  engaged  in  the  common 
task  of  saving  men.  It  will  be  seen  first,  as  it 
is  already  beginning  to  be  seen,  in  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen  and  in  the  most  des¬ 
titute  portion  of  our  own  land,  Christian  sym- 
Iiathy  awakened,  the  growing  sense  of  sancti¬ 
fied  brotherhood,  the  disposition  to  labor  side 
by  side  without  malice  and  without  rivalry,  in 
holy  love  combining— these  are  the  forms  in 
which  the  union  suggested  will  make  its  first, 
its  Introductory  appearance.  Unity  in  belief, 
unity  in  creed,  unity  in  organization,  must  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  come  later. 

When  organic  union  comes  (if  it  should  ever 
come),  uniting  all  American  Presbyterians  in 
one  great  Church,  we  fancy  further  that  the 
doctrinal  changes  will  not  all  be  on  one  side. 
Our  Cumberland  brethren  will  pardon  us  for 
saying  that  their  Church  has  been  developing 
doctrinally  as  well  as  organically  during  the 
past  decade.  Nor  has  that  development,  as  we 
apprehend  it,  been  away  from,  but  rather  to¬ 
ward  the  broad  platform  of  generic  Calvinism. 
There  are  Calvinistic  propositions  enough  in 
their  Revised  Confession,  if  we  rightly  inter¬ 
pret  that  document,  to  render  it  simply  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Cumberland  Church  should  ever 
become  Arminian.  We  may  indeed  venture 
our  conviction  that  these  Calvinistic  germs  are 
vital,  and  are  bound  to  grow  in  a  liberal  way, 
until  they  make  their  prevailing  impression  on 
the  entire  theological  scheme  of  this  earnest, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  Church.  That  what  is 
described  as  “  fatalism  and  necessitarianism’’ 
will  ever  be  the  outcome  of  this  process,  we  do 
not  believe  or  desire,  for  we  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  admit  that  “  necessitarianism  and  fatal¬ 
ism  ”  are  incorporated  either  in  the  current 
teaching  of  our  own  Church,  or  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Symbols.  When  our  brethren  come 
to  know  us  and  our  Symbols  more  thoroughly, 
and  on  a  broader,  historic  scale,  they  will  see 
that  we  are  no  more  fatalists  than  they.  And 
when  they  see  this,  they  will  be  drawn  toward 
us  more  and  more,  just  as  we  are  now  drawn 
toward  them  by  the  manifestation  of  their  ear¬ 
nest  purixise  to  labor  as  we  are  doing  for  the 
honor  of  Christ  and  the  saving  of  men. 

We  are  not  much  concerned  at  present 
about  organic  union.  It  may  be  that  God  has 
great  spiritual  experiences,  possibly  of  internal 
trial  or  of  conflict  with  common  enemies,  but 
more  probably  of  revival  and  growth  in  char¬ 
acter,  which  must  in  His  holy  plan  of  things 
antecede  all  further  visible,  outward  union 
among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  land. 
The  Southern  Church,  the  Cumberland  Church, 
the  Scotch  and  Reformed  Churches,  our  own 
Church,  must  first  be  unified  in  love,  in  trust, 
in  service,  more  and  more.  Then  the  time  will 
come  when  we  may  all  either  become  organic¬ 
ally  one,  or  may  reduce  our  lines  of  seiiaration 
into  marks  of  convenience  and  mutual  edifica¬ 
tion  merely.  To  this  experience  we  welcome 
our  Cumberland  brethren,  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren,  all. 

If  the  rei>orts  which  come  from  Spain  touch¬ 
ing  the  good  effects  of  Dr.  Ferran’s  inoculating 
process  for  cholera,  can  be  relied  upon,  there 
can  be  little  question  of  the  importance  of  his 
discovery. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  JURY  ROOM. 

There  has  been  occasional  reference  made  in 
the  paiiers  to  what  is  called  the  Kansas  prayer 
case,  and  the  facts  are  said  to  be  as  follows : 
A  suit  was  on  trial  and  the  jury  had  retired  to 
deliberate  upon  its  verdict,  when  one  of  the 
jurors  proposed  that  their  deliberations  should 
be  opened  with  prayer,  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  associates,  he  led  them  in  supplication 
to  God  for  divine  guidance  in  making  up  their 
judgment  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  them. 
When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  the  counsel 
for  the  defeated  party  moved  to  have  the  ver¬ 
dict  set  aside,  on  the  ground  of  “  undue  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  one  of  the  jurymen  by 
means  of  public  prayer  in  the  jury  room.”  He 
concedes  that  there  can  be  no  valid  objection 
to  a  “private  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
earnestly  offered  by  a  conscientious  juror,  with 
a  motive  of  freeing  his  own  mind  from  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion.”  He  claims,  however,  that 
“  a  public  prayer  in  such  a  place  made  in  the 
healing  of  his  associates,  is  not  legally  admis¬ 
sible. 

The  theory  of  the  claim  is  that  “one  long 
practised  in  the  wielding  of  this  subtle  influ¬ 
ence,  can  play  upon  the  feelings  and  judgment 
of  his  weaker  brother,  and  the  more  gifted  in 
prayer  the  leader  is,  the  more  powerful  will  be 
his  influence.” 

For  this  reason  he  asks  that  the  verdict  be 
set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  decision 
upon  the  applimtion  is  not  yet  announced,  but 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  will  be  granted 
unless  the  prayer  should  be  proven  to  have 
been  objectional  in  itself,  and  that  is  api)a- 
rently  not  claimed.  If  the  prayer  was  simply 
an  earnest  appeal  to  God  for  guidance,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  iiossible  objection  can 
fairly  be  made  to  it.  If  however,  under  the 
guise  of  prayer,  there  was  in  reality  a  strong 
argument  made  for  one  side  as  against  the 
other,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  the  verdict. 

As  all  jury  deliberations  must  presuppose 
differences  of  opinion,  which  are  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  or  removed  by  the  appeals,  persuasions 
and  arguments  of  individual  jurymen  one 
with  another,  it  would  seem  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Kansas  lawyer  is  directly  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  principle  on  which  the  whole 
system  is  based. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  universal  sentiment  of  patriotism  had 
its  usual  trials  and  triumphs  on  Saturday,  the 
4th  inst.  Struggling  for  embodiment  and  ut¬ 
terance,  it  availed  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
loud-mouthed  cannon,  the  rushing,  bursting 
rocket,  and  the  glint  and  crackle  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  other  devices  of  the  pyrotechnist.  Men 
may  and  do  hurrah  for  their  country,  but  they 
would  presently  become  quite  out  of  breath 
and  at  a  loss  to  do  justice  to  their  feelings  but 
for  these  adventitious  helps.  Their  iise  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  always  will  be.  John  Adams  knew 
human  nature  when  he  predicted  as  much.  It 
is  the  joy  and  sentiment  of  a  people  seeking 
expression,  and  in  a  religiously  toned  mind  it 
readily  mounts  up  to  praise,  as  the  flags  wave 
in  the  breeze  and  the  guns  boom.  Yet  we 
have  those  among  us  who  would  abolish  all 
this.  At  least  we  infer  so,  for  they  strenuous¬ 
ly  disapprove  of  all  instruments  and  aids  to 
adequate  expression  in  the  still  higher  sphere 
of  worship,  where  man  alone  and  unhelped 
is  less  able  to  do  justice  to  his  conceptions 
of  what  is  due.  Hereafter  let  all  such  keep 
their  flags  folded  away  in  camphor  rather  than 
fluttering  in  the  breezes  of  heaven  on  our  great 
national  day.  _ 


Of  all  our  churches,  not  one  has  done  better 
for  the  Boards  according  to  its  several  ability 
than  the  little  Church  at  Roselle,  New  Jersey. 
Though  numbering  but  130  members,  it  has 
collected  and  paid  in  $313,  and  that  handsome 
sum  has  been  cheerfully  given.  The  plan 
which  has  led  up  to  this  satisfactory  result, 
has  proved  so  wise  and  effective,  that  we  give 
it  here.  Its  great  simplicity  renders  it  prac¬ 
ticable  for  all.  After  reciting  very  briefly  the 
occasion  of  the  call,  the  brief  circular  address¬ 
ed  to  the  entire  congregation  further  siiecifies : 

The  plan  adopte<l  for  our  own  church  is  this; 

Ist,  A  praise -meeting  on  Wednesday  evening 
next,  July  let,  at  quarter  of  eight,  lasting  perhaps 
half  an  hour. 

2d,  You  are  invited  to  bring,  in  sealed  envelopes 
without  name,  your  offering,  giving  as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered  you ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  praise 
service  these  envelopes  will  be  collected,  and  the 
money  divided  in  the  ratio  of  one-third  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Board,  and  two-thirds  to  the  Home  Board. 

3d,  To  make  the  occa-sion  social  and  joyous, 
after  the  praise-meeting  ice  cream  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  in  the  church  parlor  at  the  moderate  sum  of  five 
cents  per  plate  (no  charge  for  cake). 

Now  it  i.s  hoped  all  of  our  congregation,  both  old 
and  young,  will  bring  their  gifts,  and  take  part  on 
this  occasion  in  helping  to  remove  the  heavy  debt 
which  re.sts  on  the  Boards,  impeding  the  great 


Let  U.S  raise  at  least  $200.  Faithfully  yours, 
I.  .A.  BL.4rVELT,  1 

krt™,  [  «---• 


As  already  stated,  the  result  wa 


much  hand- 
a  strength- 


somer  than  estimated,  and  sho^^ 
ening  of  interest  in  the  great  cause,  and  a  knit¬ 
ting  of  the  church  together  in  unity  for  still 
better  work  in  the  future. 


The  July  Presbyterian  Review  came  very 
promptly  to  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  albeit  containing  some  extra  pages  of 
matter,  and  a  remarkable  paper  by  Prof. 
Briggs  on  the  just  published  Revised  English 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  must 
have  been  some  very  intent  work  here,  for  the 
article  extends  to  forty-eight  pages,  and  is  all 
set  off  with  Hebrew,  in  proper  measure,  just  as 
Moses,  Job,  David,  and  the  rest  put  it!  inter¬ 
spersed  with  pages  of  careful  original  render¬ 
ings  into  English,  and  the  mass  undergirded 
with  notes,  that  to  say  the  least  testify  abun¬ 
dantly  to  the  reach  and  readiness  of  the  writer. 
We  have  but  looked  through  it  as  yet,  regard¬ 
ing  it  from  without,  and  in  the  light  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  feat;  a  sample  of  what  an  athlete  of 
the  professorial  chair  is  able  to  accomplish 
within  a  given  time  when  working  under  pres¬ 
sure.  As  we  happen  to  be  aware,  Prof.  Briggs 
waited  patiently,  in  common  with  all  outside 
the  circle  of  revisers,  for  his  copy  of  their  re¬ 
sult,  and  after  receiving  it,  but  two  weeks  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  write  this  review  of  it  and 
pass  it  to  his  printer.  Several  elaborate  arti¬ 
cles  were  indeed  published  on  the  Revision  al¬ 
most  or  quite  simultaneously  with  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  if  we  mistake  not,  they  were  written 
without  exception  by  revisers,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  were  monotonously  uniform  in  their 
approval  of  the  work.  The  present  review  is 
not  of  this  paternity.  It  is  an  independent, 
and  apparently  a  very  searching  inquiry  into 
the  real  merits  of  the  I'evisers’  work.  We  may 
fairly  count  it  therefore  as  the  very  first  esti¬ 
mate  in  any  worthy  and  strict  sense  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  which  has  appeared 
on  this  or  the  other  side.  But  viewed  merely 
as  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  and  as  a  piece  of 
sheer  enterprise,  it  must  distinguish  its  author, 
and  prove  a  credit  to  the  periodical  in  which  it 
appears.  _ 

The  English  Presbyterian  Synod  and  its 
churches  are  anxious  to  push  their  work  for¬ 
ward  in  the  best  manner,  without  much  regard 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  traditional,  time-honor¬ 
ed  method  or  not.  The  London  Christian 
World  says  that  Dr.  Dykes’s  telling  address 
at  the  Exeter  Hall  reunion  may  lead  to  some 
practical  step  being  taken  to  reach  the  artisan 
population  of  the  large  centres  of  population. 
There  are  several  buildings  connected  with  the 
Church  in  London  admirably  adapted  for  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  kind,  if  strong  congregations  can 
be  induced  to  take  them  in  hand.  There  is  a 
jirobability  of  a  permanent  superintendent 
evangelist  being  set  apart  for  the  oversight  of 
such  a  work,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gibson. 
And  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  will  rest  on  a  new  basis 
for  the  future.  While  the  central  committee 
continues  to  meet  regularly  in  London,  it  is 
formed  into  three  divisions,  the  members  of 
each  of  which  can  associate  other  persons  with 
them,  and  so  constitute  a  district  board,  the 
three  headquarters  being  London,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  and  these  have  the  power  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  within 
their  districts  on  Home  Mission  work. 

The  friends  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niles  and  wife  of 
Hornellsville,  gave  them  a  very  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  party  on  Saturday  evening,  June  27,  at 
their  home  on  Genesee  street,  it  being  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
The  several  pastors  of  the  village  were  among 
the  large  company  present.  Not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  impromptu  occasion  was 
the  presentation  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  of  a 
purse  of  money,  and  other  valuable  evidences 
of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  their  people 
hold  them.  _ 

The  Rev.  George  O.  Phelps  of  Valatie  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  Utica— a  most  promising  field.  But 
what  is  rare  and  peculiar  about  the  transaction, 
is  the  fact  that  it  closes  Mr.  Phelps’  .s<;co/id  set¬ 
tlement  there,  and  the  noble  Valatieans  seem 
to  have  liked  him  better,  or  at  least  as  well,  on 
second  trial  as  at  the  first.  So  genuine  is  their 
regard  for  him,  that  they  have  felt  moved  to 
give  expression  to  it  in  an  epistle  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  endorsement  to  tlie  Church  to  which 
he  goes.  What  could  be  more  comely  ? 

Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  the  Second  Church, 
Kansas  City,  has  been  supplying  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle  of  late,  and  is  expected  to  preach 
for  two  Sabbaths  more— July  12th  and  19th. 
An  able  and  attractive  preacher,  and  withal 
accustomed  to  a  fine  congregation  at  home  as 
regards  both  numbers  and  intelligence,  he  is 
well  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  “  warm-wea¬ 
ther  stay-at-homes  ”  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Bridge.  Doubtless  he  will  get  them. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Fannie  M.  Strong  of 
the  Peking  Mission  to  Rev.  J.  N.  B.  Smith  of 
the  Shanghai  Mission,  took  place  March  14th 
last,  thus  transferring  her  to  the  Shanghai 
field.  Upon  these  two  persons  the  care  of  the 
missionary  work  at  that  point  now  rests.  They 
have  the  entire  charge  of  two  boarding-schools, 
seven  day-schools,  two  street  chapels,  four  out 
stations  with  eight  day-schools  and  two  chap¬ 
els,  comprising  a  circuit  of  ninety  miles.  They 
have  charge  also  of  the  money,  attend  and  en¬ 
tertain  missionaries  to  and  from  Shanghai. 
Miss  Strong  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  K.  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  is  of  a  family 
where  three  generations  have  been  ministers. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago  Seminary  is 
paying  us  his  annual  Summer  visit  here  at  the 
East,  and  as  usual  on  Sabiiath  preaching  at 
the  Collegiate  Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at  29th 
street.  He  may  be  heard  there  at  the  usual 
hours  of  morning  and  evening  service  for  sev¬ 
eral  Sundays  to  come.  Looking  in  excellent 
health  and  strength,  his  hearers  are  sure  to  be 
well  fed,  as  always  heretofore. 

The  Monona  Lake  Sunday-school  Assembly 
(being  the  sixth  annual  encampment  for  com¬ 
bined  study  and  recreation)  will  begin  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  28th,  and  continue  into  the  evening 
of  Friday,  Aug.  7th.  The  Assembly  is  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Wisconsin  Sunday-school  A.ssem- 
bly,  whose  president  is  Elihu  Colman  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  with  J.  E.  Moseley  of  Madison  as  sec¬ 
retary.  _ 

The  lastor  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  is  now  a  Doctor  of  Laws  as  well  as  of  Di¬ 
vinity— this  by  the  grace  of  Ljifayette  College 
at  its  late  Commencement.  We  believe  that 
Dr.  Robinson  is  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  that  beautiful  and  peaceful  retreat  for 
the  weary,  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.  We 
notice  that  Messrs.  Funk  &  W*agnalls  have  just 
issued  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
entitled  “Sermons  in  Song.” 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cumberland 
Assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  not  to  establish  mis¬ 
sion  churches  in  towns  already  supplied  with 
the  Gospel,  without  first  consulting  the  Board 
of  Missions.  This  action  is  indicative  of  the 
excellent  spirit  of  those  who  passed  it. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  this 
city  has  done,  and  is  doing,  an  indispensable 
work  as  a  channel  of  information  between  our 
several  benevolent  societies  and  in  other  ways. 
Just  now  there  is  much  need  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  resources,  in  order  that  its 
work  may  continue  with  vigor.  Subscriptions 


may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  James  K.  Gracie, 
No.  37  New  street;  the  Chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  George  Alexander  Brown, 
No.  64  Broadway;  or  to  the  Organizing  Secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  at  the  office  of  the 
Society,  No.  21  University  Place.  There,  also,  1 
full  information  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
may  be  obtained. 


THE  ORfiAN  CONCERT. 

The  new  church  is  built  and  gives  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  five  thousand  dollar  organ  is  put  into 
its  exalted  position.  In  some  parts  of  the  house  it 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object  before  the  eyes. 
In  others  it  can  be  seen  only  by  turning  the  head 
backward  and  rolling  up  the  eyes  like  Saint  Cecilia, 
as  painted  by  the  artists.  A  cantilever  orchestra 
spans  the  platform,  and  the  minister  is  shelteretlas 
by  overhanging  rocks.  From  that  safe  pavilion  he 
can  fearlessly  hurl  the  arrows  of  truth  into  every 
corner  of  the  splendid  auditorium.  Before  the 
church  is  dedicated  and  before  a  sermon  is  heard 
within  its  walls,  the  organ  is  calleil  on  to  show  its 
amazing  powers.  A  fine  performer  is  procure<l 
from  the  great  city,  and  his  wife  comes  with  him  to 
give  an  occasional  vocal  solo.  Two  male  quar¬ 
tettes  unite  their  forces,  and  eight  strong,  manly 
voices  contribute  songs  which  give  great  delight. 
All  the  performances  call  forth  ringing  applause, 
and  some  of  them  are  loudly  encored. 

Two  such  entertainments  add  to  the  organ  fund 
the  handsome  Income  of  S200.  All  unite  in  saying 
that  the  organ  concert  is  financially,  and  as  an 
entertoinmeut,  a  charming  success.  But  some 
excellent  Christians  outside  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  fold,  are  inclined  to  raise  the  question  Is  not 
the  organ  lifted  rather  too  high  V  Is  not  the  quar¬ 
tette  a  little  too  conspicuous  in  the  service  of 
sacred  song  ?  Is  not  artistic  music  in  danger  of 
restraining  the  free  and  grand  chorus  of  the  great 
congregation  ? 

The  tendency  in  some  quarters  and  in  this 
particular  city,  is  toward  employing  male  quar¬ 
tettes.  Two  of  our  largest  churches  have  adopted 
this  reform,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  mooted  question 
which  quartette  shall  bear  off  the  palm.  But  some 
admirers  of  the  female  voice  protest  that  it  is  no 
better  for  man  to  be  alone  in  the  choir  tlian  in 
Eden.  Such  a  reform  is  a  backward  movement  in 
a  day  when  woman  is  taken  the  front  ranks  in  the 
work  of  temperance  and  missions.  Is  there  any 
ground  for  complaint  that  woman  is  wronged  by 
excluding  her  from  many  honorable  employments 
and  from  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  What  shall  be 
said  of  the  great  wrong  of  depriving  her  of  the 
privilege  of  singing  praise  in  the  sanctuary  ?  The 
inspired  Word  favors  no  such  exclusive  reforms. 
It  calls  upon  everything  that  hath  breath  to  praise 
the  Lord.  Let  bass  and  tenor,  contralto  and 
soprano,  all  unite  in  harmonious  song.  Let  all 
the  people  praise.  J.  A.  R. 


KNOX  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  HEAD. 

Knox  College  held  its  fortieth  annual  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  on  Thursday,  June  11.  Its  gradu¬ 
ating  class  numben'd  forty-one,  and  is  the  largest 
which  has  ever  been  graduated  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  It  is  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  students  in  all  the  regular  College  classes  ton 
j’ears  ago,  when  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.D., 
entered  upon  his  most  successful  presidency.  In 
every  year  during  his  admini.stration  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
until  in  all  departments  there  were  459  students  in 
attendance  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  catalogue 
recently  publishe<l.  These  figures  show  a  rcmiark- 
nble  growth  and  prosperity.  Dr.  Bateman  has  the 
deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  <!ountry,  and  he  is  aided  by  an  able 
(!orps  of  teachers.  He  is  not  only  strong  in  the 
classroom,  but  out  of  it,  being  wi.so  in  administra¬ 
tion,  always  attracting,  never  rep<‘lling  coopera¬ 
tion  and  [latronage,  always  inspiring  confidence 
and  never  exciting  sus])iclon.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Tru.stoes,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Knox  College, 
that  some  record  bo  made  of  our  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Bateman’s  success  in  every  department  of  his  difficult 
work.  Wo  recognize  his  success  in  uniting  all  the 
diverse  parties  interested  in  the  College,  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  and  good  will. 
We  regani  with  a  grateful  admiration  the  personal 
magnetism  that  enables  him  to  draw  to  himself  the 
students  placed  under  his  care,  and  to  inspire  them  to 
pure  living  and  lofty  thinking.  We  love  him  for  his 
nobility  of  charaider  and  gentleness  of  manner.  Wo 
rejoice  in  the  literary  attainments,  the  executive  skill, 
and  the  worthy  Christian  character  tliat  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  the  high  reputation,  good  order,  finan¬ 
cial  soundness,  and  religious  health  of  the  institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  find  in  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
College  since  Dr.  Bateman’s  accession  to  the  Presidency 
a  signal  proof  of  his  ability  and  of  the  confidence  repos¬ 
ed  in  him  by  good  men.  This  prosperity  is  evidenced 
by  the  quadrupling  of  the  number  of  students  in  the 
college  clfisses ;  by  a  large  increase  in  the  endowment 
fund  ;  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  ;  by 
the  increase  of  facilities  in  the  departmen's  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  of  elocution,  music,  and  physical  train¬ 
ing;  and  in  the  establishing  of  the  Professorship  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics ;  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
collections  in  botany  and  other  sciences ;  by  the  increas¬ 
ed  willingness  of  students  to  continue  in  their  studios 
until  graduation  ;  and  by  the  enhanced  respect  in  which 
the  College  is  held  at  home  and  abroad.  In  view  of 
Dr.  Bateman’s  great  usefulness,  as  indicated  t)y  these 
facts,  our  desire  and  prayer  is  that  he  may  long  bo 
spared  to  the  College  and  the  cause  of  Christian  culture. 

The  Board  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gulick  of  Japan.  The  foundation 
for  a  large  addition  to  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Female  Seminary  ha-s  been  already  laid,  and 
the  building  will  be  rai)idiy  pushed  forward  to 
completion,  at  a  total  estimated  (iost  of  about  six¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars.  To  Mrs.  Whiting,  the  ac¬ 
complished  Principal  of  the  Hemlnary,  the  results 
already  aceompli.shed,  and  to  be  soon  ac(!omplish. 
ed,  mu.st  be  largely  referred.  Efforts  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  year  to  secure  ample  endow¬ 
ments  for  the  College,  so  that  it  may  adequately 
meet  the  demands  of  its  continually  enlarging 
work. 

During  the  pa.st  year  (through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Bateman)  provision  has  been  made  for  the  better 
physical  culture  of  the  students.  A  company  of 
Knox  College  cadets  (numbering  eighty-five)  has 
been  organized ;  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  besides  supplying  them  with  arms  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  has  also  (without  expense  to  the  Col¬ 
lege)  detailed  Lieut.  Mills  as  Instructor  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Science.  _ 

EDUCATIONAL. 

At  the  special  me«jting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Vassar  College  held  in  New  York  city,  vacancies 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  John  Hall^ 
D.D.,  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  Dunbar  Family. 

The  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  West  Fifteenth 
street,  has  just  been  presented  with  the  large  sum 
of  $100,(K)0,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John 
F.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  ’72. 
Tlie  College  authorities  intend  devoting  the  endow- 
m<^t  to  the  removal  of  the  old  church  on  Sixteenth 
street  and  to  the  building  of  a  new  wing  to  the 
College  on  Sixteenth  street,  which  will  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  buildings  and  the  church. 
The  Improvements  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
year. 

The  Johns-Hopklns  University  circular  for  June 
contains  the  programme  in  Semitic  Languages  for 
1885-86.  The  department  is  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  the  eminent  As-syriologist,  and 
offers  a  full  course  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  A8.syrian,  Babylonian,  Sumerian,  and 
Akkadian.  This  course  suffers  little  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Lennox  Brown  has  made  inquiries  of  380 
singers  in  opera,  concert,  oratorio,  and  cathe<iral 
as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the 
voice.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  testify  to  their  disbelief  in  the  power  of 
alcohol  directly  to  aid  it. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  will  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Oct.  20-23. 


WILLI.4MS  COLLEGE. 

Commencement  week  proper  began  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  28th,  with  the  address  before  the  Mills 
Young  Men’s  Christian  .Association  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Withrow  of  Boston.  This  was  followed  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  by  President  Carter’s  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  Hopkins  led  the  prayer-meeting  in  Mis¬ 
sion  Park  Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  was  an 
Alumni  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening,  led  by  Prof- 
Perrj-. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Alumni  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  the  oldest  graduates  present  came  to 
the  front.  David  Dudley  Field,  who  went  out  from 
this  College  sixty  years  ago,  made  a  pleasant  little 
speech,  telling  how  ho  came  into  Williamstown  in 
a  great  blow  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins  entered  the  building  while  Mr.  Field  was 
talking,  and  the  venerable  ex-President  was  called 
up  by  the  speaker  as  being  an  older  alumnus  than 
Mr.  Field.  The  session  was  a  long  one,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  were  brought  up. 

The  College  funds  gave  a  total  income  of  $63,929 
for  the  past  year ;  the  expenses  were  $59,230.  Judge 
Barker  made  a  clear  statement  concerning  the  old 
Mission  Park  Association,  and  the  desirability  of 
transferring  its  real  estate  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
College  Corporation.  The  only  living  corporators 
of  the  Association  are  Mark  Hopkins,  David  Dudley 
Field,  and  Joseph  White.  These  men  authorized 
Dr.  Hopkins  to  make  the  legal  transfer  provided 
for  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Next  year  will  complete  a  half  century  since 
Mark  Hopkins  was  inaugurateil  as  the  head  of 
Williams,  and  Dr.  Magee  advised  that  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  for  celebrating  so  Interesting  an  an¬ 
niversary.  Judge  Dewey,  who  entered  hero  the 
day  that  President  Hopkins  assumed  his  duties, 
moved  tliat  the  Doctor  be  Invited  to  address  the 
Alumni  next  year.  The  motion  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  rising  vote. 

Henry  Augustus  Garfield  was  orator  for  the 
class- day  exercises,  and  the  occasion  raised  much 
curiosity  as  to  how  the  son  of  his  father  would  ac¬ 
quit  himself.  His  oration  was  a  popular  success. 
His  subject  was  Socialism,  and  his  manner  was  de¬ 
liberate,  manly,  and  attractive. 

The  reception  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  Tuesday  night, 
was  an  Interesting  occasion.  It  was  not  generally 
attended  by  the  Alumni,  but  with  the  Trustees, 
Faculty,  and  contributors  to  the  Garfield  Memo¬ 
rial  Professorship,  a  large  company  was  gathered. 

The  graduating  exercises  Wednesday  were  at¬ 
tended  with  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  and  inter¬ 
esting  ceremony.  The  alumni  elected  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  who  selected  these  five  men  as 
candidates  for  alumni  trustees  next  year ;  Ex-Qov. 
H.  M.  Hoyt  of  Philad 'Iphla,  Judge  Charles  C. 
Dwight  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  John  W.  Dickinson  of 
Boston,  C.  E.  Fitch  of  Rochester,  and  H.  C.  Miller 
of  New  York. 

The  parade  from  the  chapel  to  the  village  church 
was  more  imposing  than  usual,  owing  to  the  Oxford 
caps  and  gowns  which  the  seniors  have  donned  for 
this  week,  and  which  are  to  be  made  a  feature  for 
the  future.  The  number  of  speakers  was  limited 
to  thirteen,  and  their  elocution  was  considered 
espeidally  good. 

The  class  which  graduated  numbers  sixty.  This 
is  what  remains  after  the  weodiug-out  process  from 
the  eighty-five  men  who  entered  at  the  time  when 
Garfield’s  election  gave  Williams  a  special  boom. 

Those  classes  held  reunions ;  1825,  David  Dud¬ 
ley  Field,  one  of  the  two  living  members,  being 
present.  The  other  living  member  is  Jeremiah 
Porter.  The  class  of  1845  had  present  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Whitney  of  Yale,  who  has  nearly  a  half¬ 
column  of  honors  in  the  new  general  catalogue  of 
the  College,  including  honorary  degrees  from  many 
universities  in  Eurojie.  Robert  W.  Adam  was  the 
only  other  member  of  the  class  present.  The  oth¬ 
er  classes  meeting  wi're  those  of  1850,  ’55,  ’60,  ’65, 
’70,  ’75,  ’80,  ’82,  and  ’84. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Parsons  succeeds  the  late  Dr. 
Durfee  and  Prof.  Pratt  (now  of  Hartford  Theologi- 
cyil  Seminary),  and  as  compiler  of  the  obituary  rec¬ 
ord,  o[)ens  this  year’s  pamphlet  with  these  interest^ 
ing  facts  :  Reckoning  from  the  catalogue  of  1880^ 
the  whole  number  of  the  Williams  alumni,  1795  to 
1885  inclusive,  is  2840.  Of  these,  about  1200  are 
not  living;  the  stelligeri  will  soon  claim  half  the 
catalogue.  Leaving  out  the  few  who  died  just  at 
the  close  of  their  college  course,  the  average  age 
at  deatii  lias  been  sixty. 

The  greatest  need  here  now  is  for  more  books 
and  an  adequate  library  building.  The  amount 
expended  for  library  purposes  last  year  was  only 
$2300.  The  jiresident  pays  deserved  tribute  to  the 
good  work  done  by  the  faculty ;  hero,  as  elsewhere 
in  American  life,  the  busy  public  hears  most  about 
the  accredited  head  of  the  establishment,  but  the 
good  work  is  done  by  many  men.  The  College  is 
fortunate  that  substantial  harmony  prevails. 

Gov.  Weston  has  boon  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  prospects  for  a  large  class  are  good.  Over 
fifty  have  already  been  admitted.  Among  these  is 
a  colored  boy,  who  will  be  the  first  negro  to  attend 
this  College. 

The  president’s  reception  attracted  a  largo  audi¬ 
ence,  and  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  honors  at 
Williams  for  1885. 

Amherst  College  Commencement  exercises  pass- 
oil  off  moat  agreeably,  a  goodly  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  returning  to  greet  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
pledge  anew  their  devotion  to  her.  The  number 
of  speakers  on  Commencement  day,  July  1,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  eight,  the  time-honored  salutatory  and 
valedictory  addresses  being  abolished.  The  grad¬ 
uating  class  numbered  seventy-six.  Prof.  Chlcker- 
ing  has  resigned,  owing  to  HI  health.  Among  the 
degrees  conferred  were;  LL.D. — Edward  B.  Glllett 
of  Westfield,  Mass,  (class  of  1839),  Rev.  William 
Hayes  Ward  of  the  New  York  Independent  (class 
of  1856),  Timothy  F.  Allen  of  Now  York  (class  of 
1858);  D.D. — Rev.  John  A.  Hamilton  of  Boston 
(class  of  1853),  Rev.  Lyman  8.  Rowland  of  Lee, 
Mas.s.  (class  of  1858). 

Prof.  William  A.  Anthony  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  of  Cornell  University,  has  just  completed 
the  largest  galvanometer  ever  constructed.  Sever¬ 
al  prominent  scientists  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  making  tests  of  electric  currents  with 
the  new  machine. 

Dartmouth  College  this  year  dedicated  a  new 
chapel  and  opened  a  new  library  building,  both 
elegant  and  well  constructed  edifices.  The  chapel 
was  given  by  Mellen  Chamberlain,  who  was  present 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Trustees.  The  new  library, 
a  mas.sive  and  beautiful  building,  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Rollins  of  West  Philadelphia,  who  was 
detained  at  home,  but  who  sent  a  letter  express¬ 
ing  the  interest  felt  in  his  household  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  building  and  its  completion. 

It  is  noted  by  the  Harvard  Crimson  that  England 
with  a  population  of  25,0()0,0()0,  sends  5000  students 
to  her  two  Universities;  that  Scotland  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  4,000,000,  has  6500  university  students ; 
Germany  with  a  population  of  48,000,000,  sends 
23,500  to  her  numerous  universities ;  and  that  New 
England  with  a  population  of  4,1(X),(I00,  has  4000 
students  in  her  eighteen  universities  and  colleges. 

The  class  of  1835  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
at  the  Wesleyan  University  this  year.  That  class 
i  originally  consisted  of  thirteen  persons.  And  here- 
I  upon  the  Advocate  says ;  “  A  half  century  is  passed 
and  nine  of  the  original  thirteen  are  still  alive. 
'  According  to  the  common  superstition  about  the 
I  number  thirteen,  awful  disasters  ought  to  have 
overtaken  this  class.  Long  before  this  they  should 
I  have  died  horrible  deaths,  and  their  names  been 
covered  with  oblivion.” 

j  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Ogdensburgh  preached  the 
anniversary  sermon  before  the  Adams  Collegiate 
j  Institute,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  and  a  corre- 
I  spondent  refers  to  it  as  “  one  of  the  finest  sermons 
ever  heard  here.” 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  just  west  of  Sixth  avenue  in  Thirty-Fourth  j 
street,  and  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr  is 
pastor,  has  been  in  existence  for  a  hundrcni  years, 
and  in  October  next  will  celebrate  its  centenary. 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  now  of  Scotland,  but  long  the 
pastor,  has  been  invited  and  will  preach  (as  will 
also  Pastor  Kerr,)  on  the  first  Sabbath.  The  cele¬ 
bration  will  continue  for  a  week,  during  which  Drs. 
Ormiston,  Taylor,  Hall  and  others  will  be  heard. 
We  condense  these  historical  particulars  from  the 
Scottish  American  Journal :  The  first  minister  of 
the  Fourth  Church  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge, 
and  its  first  building  was  a  wooden  chapel,  erected 
on  Nassau  street  near  Maiden  Lane.  The  second 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cree,  who  remained 
but  a  short  time.  In  1802  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  ordained  to  the  charge,  and  filled  it  with 
much  acceptance  until  his  death  in  1818.  During 
his  pastorate  the  small  church  on  Nassau  street 
gave  way  to  a  better  building  on  the  same  street. 
In  1822  the  Rev.  Andrew  Starke,  a  native  of  Denny- 
loanhead,  became  pastor.  The  church  prosperwl 
under  him,  and  moved  in  1824  to  a  building  at  the 
comer  of  Grand  and  Mercer  streets,  which  they 
purchased  for  $13,000 — a  large  sum  of  money  in 
those  days.  In  1852  increasing  members  made  it 
necessary  to  again  remove,  and  they  occupied  a 
fine  church  for  that  time  on  the  corner  of  Grand 
and  Crosby  streets.  There  they  remaine<l  until 
1867,  when  the  present  handsome  church  on  West 
34th  street  was  erected  at  a  cost  including  the  site, 
of  $140,000.  Mr.  Starke  died  in  1849,  and  in  1851 
Dr.  Thomson  (a  native  of  St.  Andrews},  then  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  became  pastor.  With  the  exception 
of  about  three  years,  during  which  Dr.  Wilson 
ofRciated,  Dr.  Thomson  continued  in  the  pastorate 
until  1875,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  During  his  pastorate  Dr.  Thomson  preach¬ 
ed  over  2000  sermons,  baptized  400  children,  and 
reoeived  into  the  church  451  persons  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  694  by  letter.  On  his  departure  he 
was  made  the  recipient  of  many  handsome  gifts, 
and  a  touching  address.  The  present  pastor.  Dr. 
Kerr,  was  call^  from  Philadelphia. 

WooDHAVEK. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Wood- 
haven,  Long  Island,  recently  calle<l  Rev.  Sidney  H. 
Russell,  a  graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 
He  had  accepted  and  was  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  to  have  been  ordained  and  installed  this  month. 
Unfortunately  he  appears  to  have  been  suffering 
from  malaria,  and  on  Saturday,  June  27,  during  a 
season  of  insanity  caused  by  this  sickness,  ho  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  The  act  was 
evidently  not  premeditated,  as  he  had  prepared 
everything  to  shave  himself,  as  was  his  habit.  He 
was  29  ye^rs  of  age.  To  the  foregoing,  which  has 
appear^  in  substance  in  all  the  papers,  it  is  weii 
to  add  that  young  Russeli  left  a  verj’  excellent  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  Seminary.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  conscientious  student.  It  is  probable  that  he 
labored  to  approve  himself  to  his  Professors,  and 
to  his  own  exacting  standard,  quite  beyond  his 
strength.  His  laying  violent  hands  upon  himself 
is  quite  inconceivable  under  any  other  conditions 
than  those  of  a  total  eclipse  of  his  reason.  A  fine, 
conscientious  student,  parsimonious  of  his  time, 
and  exemplary  in  all  his  conduct,  his  future  seemetl 
assured  and  bright  when  he  left  the  Seminary.  As 
may  well  be  conceived,  his  sudden  death  and  the 
manner  of  it  are  an  especial  surprise  and  grief  to 
all  who  knew  him  intimately.  His  case  may  hesaid 
to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  those  whose  ideals 
of  industry  and  devotion  have  carricfl  them  first 
beyond  their  strength,  and  then  tiiking  on  a  mor¬ 
bid  type,  beyond  the  confines  of  reason  and  ac¬ 
countability. — Ed.  Evan. 

Sprinoville. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  place  for  nearly  five  years,  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  on  Sabbath,  June  21st,  at  the  close  of  a  very 
impressive  discourse,  constrained  thereto  by  the 
condition  of  his  health.  He  has  been  in  the  minis¬ 
try  a  little  over  ten  years,  and  has  given  nearly 
one-half  of  this  time  to  his  present  charge.  Aj)- 
preciating  his  devoted  labors,  this  Springville  con¬ 
gregation  now  part  with  him  with  unfeigned  re¬ 
gret.  The  step  is  taken  wholly  at  the  dictate  of 
prudence,  Mr.  Robinson  trusting  that  after  a  rest 
of  one,  or  it  may  be  two  years,  he  may  be  able  to 
resume  full  pulpit  labor.  We  are  sure  that  his 
many  friends  will  join  with  him  in  craving  this 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Stracuse. — The  Syracuse  Standard  of  June  30th 
has  the  following  good  tidings  from  the  First 
Church,  vacant  since  the  rtisigiiation  of  Dr.  Nelson 
Millard  more  than  a  j’ear  ago;  The  committee 
having  in  charge  the  selection  of  a  pastor  for  the 
First  Presbytt'rian  Church,  met  in  the  lecture-room 
of  the  church  last  evening.  Members  who  went  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  hear  Rev.  Dr.  George  Sjiaul- 
ding  of  that  city  preach,  presented  a  rei>ort  very 
favorable  to  that  gentleman.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  a  unanimous  call,  ratified  by  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  Dr.  Spaulding  will  at  once  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  his  selection.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  of  .4ndover 
Seminary.  His  first  charge  was  at  Vergeniies,  V^t., 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  an  able 
preacher  and  zealous  pastor.  He  next  succeeded 
Dr.  Bushnell  in  Hartford,  afterwards  assuming 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
remaining  there  fourteen  years,  until  he  was  call¬ 
ed  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  Dr.  Spaulding  is  .still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  being  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He 
will  probably  come  to  Syracuse  some  time  in  the 
Autumn. 

Savannah. — Efforts  have  lately  been  made  to 
raise  the  church  in  this  place  out  of  its  lethargy. 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  of  Cauastota  supplied  them  a 
recent  Stibbath.  Lyons  Presbytery  interests  itself 
for  the  church,  but  the  trouble  is,  it  seems  to  have 
but  little  interest  for  itself.  It  is  good  missionary 
ground,  and  if  some  unemployed  minister  who  has 
unusual  vim  and  grace,  and  who  can  do  patient, 
house-to-house  work,  would  come  to  this  field  and 
work  by  faith  for  a  time,  it  seems  jwssible,  as  it  is 
very  desirable,  that  the  dying  interest  should  be 
revived. 

Penn  Yan. — Rev.  Alfred  Hutton  of  Brooklyn  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  this  plai'e,  and  occupied 
the  pulpit  on  June  28th. 

Ndnda. — The  Rev.  J.  V.  C.  Nellis,  Ph.D.,  was 
installe<l  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Nunda  by  a  commission  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester  on  Tue.s(iay,  June  30.  The  services  oc¬ 
cupied  i)Oth  morning  and  afternoon.  The  Rev 
Edward  Bristol  of  Rochester,  moderator,  preside.! 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kittretlge,  D.D.,  of  Geneseo,  prt'ache<l  the  sermon 
from  Heb.  xi.  27 ;  the  charge  to  the  people  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Ward  of  Dansville, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  F.  Gutelius  of 
Moscow.  The  day  was  delightful,  the  church  was 
dresse<l  tastefully  with  flowers  and  growing  plants, 
the  music  by  the  home  choir  was  choice  and  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered,  forming  a  special  feature  of  the 
occasion.  .411  the  exercises  appeared  greatly  to  in¬ 
terest  the  audience.  Dr.  Nellis  has  been  with  this  \ 
pe<iple  six  months  already,  and  now  enters  upon 
full  relations  under  conditions  singularly  auspi¬ 
cious. 

Arkport. — Rev.  Erwin  C.  Hull  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Arkport  June 
30th  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Niles  presided.  preache<l  the  sermon, 
propounded  the  constitutional  questions,  and  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman  of 
Rochester  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  Rev. 
George  N.  Todd  offered  the  installing  prayer,  and 
the  bene<tiction  wais  pronounced  by  the  pastor. 
The  large  attendance,  the  carefully  prepansl  mu¬ 
sic,  the  floral  decorations,  and  the  cordial  greeting 
of  the  new  pastor  by  the  people,  indicattnl  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  congregation  in  the  consummation  of 
this  pastorate. 

Canaseraga. — The  churches  of  Canaseraga  and 
Ossian  are  supplieil  during  the  Summer  vacation 
by  Mr.  William  I.  Sweet,  a  student  in  .4uburn  The¬ 
ological  Seniinarj’. 

Knowlebville. — The  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  o  i 
June  30th,  installed  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Salmon  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Knowlesville.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Norton,  moderator,  put  the  constitu¬ 
tional  qut'stions.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Stowitts  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon,  making  an  able  plea  for  genuine 
apostolic  preaching.  Pertinent  charges  were  giv¬ 
en  to  the  pastor  and  pei'ple  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell 
and  Rev.  N.  F.  Brown  resiHJctively. 

Valatie. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Columbia  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hud¬ 
son  June  30th,  the  pastoral  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  church  at  Valatie  and  the  Rev.  Get>rge 
O.  Phelps  was  dissolved.  The  pastorate  thus  end¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  Presbyterj-  was  one  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest.  The  congregation  that  had  twice  en¬ 
joyed  the  pastoral  seiwices  of  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  e.x- 
pressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions  their  appreciation 
of  a  ministry  that  had  won  the  dwp  and  abiding 
affection  of  old  and  young  alike,  and  had  been  at- 
tende<l  with  great  spiritual  growth  and  temporal 
improvement.  .41though  believing  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  church  would  be  promotetl  by  his 
remaining  with  them,  the  i*ongregation  consentiHi 
to  their  pastor’s  acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Beth¬ 
any  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica.  Their  prayers 
follow  him  and  his  faithful  help-meet,  whose  labors 
among  the  people  supplemented  the  untiring  zeal 
and  self-sacrificing  services  of  the  pastor.  With 
an  affectionate  and  appreciative  interest  rarely 
manifesteil,  the  memlKjrs  of  the  Valatie  church 
sent  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Utica  recording  their 
love  for  their  late  pastor,  and  expressing  their  ear¬ 
nest  wish  that  his  energy  and  tenderness  and  emi¬ 


nent  pastoral  qualities  might  win  for  him  like  ap¬ 
preciation  and  affection  in  the  larger  field  of  labor 
to  which  he  felt  God  had  directed  him.  Seldom  is 
a  pastor  separated  from  a  people  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  so  indicate  his  fidelity  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  and  so  honor  the  generous  and  grateful 
sentiments  of  his  people.  The  church  at  Valatie 
is  deserving  a  speedy  settlement  of  one  who  shall 
assume  the  pastoral  duties  the  Rev.  George  O. 
Phelps  has  so  faithfully  discharged. 

Fayetteville. — The  installation  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
P.  Osborne  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Fayetteville,  occurred  Wednesday  evening.  May 
27.  Rev.  C.  F.  Janes  of  Onondaga  Valley  pn^sided 
and  i>resented  the  constitutional  questions;  Rev. 
J.  E.  Kittredge,  D.D.,  of  Gene.seo,  preached  the 
sermon;  Rev.  E.  G.  Thurber,  D.D.,  of  Syracuse, 
charged  the  pastor;  Rev.  David  Torrey,  D.D.,  of 
Cazenovia,  charged  the  people,  and  Rev.  L.  F. 
Berry  of  Plantsvllle,  Conn.,  offered  the  prayer  of 
installation.  People  and  pa.stor  are  very  happy  in 
this  new  relation,  and  the  outlook  is  full  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — A  large  audience  assembled  in  Beth¬ 
any  Presbyterian  Church  to  participate  in  the  re¬ 
opening  service,  on  Sabbath  evening,  June  28th. 
The  interior  of  the  church  present^  a  beautiful 
appearance,  having  been  neatly  j)ainted  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  appropriate  colors  by  Mr.  Morris  Cohn. 
A  large  reflector  takes  the  place  of  the  side  lights, 
and  two  ornamental  columns  with  five  lights  on 
the  top  of  each  have  been  erected  on  the  corners  of 
the  platform.  Flowers  were  brought  by  friends, 
and  displayed  on  and  around  the  pulpit.  A  night¬ 
blooming  cereus  attracted  special  attention.  The 
services  were  presided  over  by  the  i)astor,  the 
Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells,  who  expressed  his  delight  at 
the  improvements  made  during  his  absence,  and 
congratulated  the  congregation  on  the  besiuty  and 
comfort  of  their  church.  The  choir  opened  with 
an  anthem  “  How  lovely  is  Zion.”  The  Rev.  J.  K. 
Davis  read  the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer,  after 
which  the  audience  sang  “  Come,  Thou  Almighty 
King.”  C.  M.  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Improvements,  delivered  an  address  and  made 
a  report  of  the  work  done,  extending  thanks  to  all 
who  had  contributeil  toward  it.  William  Turner 
spoke  of  the  interest  of  the  Sabbath-school  (num¬ 
bering  now  eleven  hundred)  in  putting  up  the  pow¬ 
erful  reflector  to  give  them  more  light.  The  hymn 
“  The  Light  of  the  World  is  Jesus  "  was  sung,  and 
E.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
beautj*  and  power  of  the  Gospel  ujKin  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  world,  after  which  the  service  closeil 
with  the  benediction. 

Watertown.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Morse  is  to  supply 
the  pulpit  at  Watertown  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Stevens  in  Europe. 

Delaware. — Rev.  R.  Hamill  Davis,  Ph.D.,  was 
installeil  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Del¬ 
aware,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  a  committee  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Newton.  Rev.  C.  P.  Glover,  the 
moderator  of  the  Presbj’tery,  presidetl  and  propos¬ 
ed  the  constitutional  (luestions ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Clyde, 
D.D.,  preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamill, 
D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pa.stor,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend  the  charge  to  the 
people.  The  congregation  gave  Dr.  Davis  a  warm 
welcome,  and  warrant  a  bright  future. 

W(M>DBRiDGE. — The  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  was 
obsei-verl  on  Sunday,  June  21st.  The  pastor  (Rev. 
J.  M.  McNulty,  D.b.,)  preached  a  children’s  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  from  the  text  “  Fight  the  good 
fight,”  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sunday-school  held 
its  anniversary.  In  the  evening  the  house  was 
crowded,  so  that  many  had  to  stand.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  by  Hon.  E.  D.  Berri  and  R(!v.  A.  C. 
Arnold,  both  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Woodbi’idge 
church  is  one  of  the  ohlest  of  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  the  country,  having  passed  its  210th  birthday. 
The  meetinghouse,  however,  has  been  so  thorough¬ 
ly  moderniz<*d  that  one  is  inclined  to  que.stion  the 
legend  on  the  wall;  “Founded  in  1675.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Osceola. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Elkland 
and  Osceola  (Rev.  S.  H.  Moon  pastor)  received  at 
its  last  communion  eiglit  persons  on  profession  of 
faith.  o.  H.  B. 

Bradford. — .4t  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  held  July  1st,  a  three  months’  h'ave 
of  absence  was  granted  to  the  piistor.  Rev.  Edward 
Brj’an,  who  8aile<l  on  Saturday  last  by  the  steamer 
Servia  for  a  European  trip.  His  father.  Rev.  E.  D. 
Bryan  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  to  supply  the  pulpit  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  this  month.  Other  supplies  are  be¬ 
ing  secured  by  the  Session,  so  that  the  church  will 
not  be  closed  during  the  pastor’s  absence. 

Great  Bend  Village. — Rev.  L.  W.  Church  was 
duly  installeil  pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  this  place  on  the  evening  of  June  17,  188.5.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  deep  and  very  tender  interest. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Benton  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  iireached  the 
sermon — one  of  rare  excellence  and  power;  Rev. 
Jacob  Best  of  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  gave  the  charge  to 
the  new  jwistor,  and  Rev.  R.  N.  Ives,  former  pas¬ 
tor,  now  of  Harford,  Pa.,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Rev.  William  Baldwin,  recH'ntly  of  Tioga, 
Pa.,  also  took  i)art  in  the  services.  The  church 
interior  was  very  beautifully  and  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers.  This  important  field,  where 
Rev.  R.  N.  Ives  labored  so  succe.ssfully  for  ten 
years,  opens  up  very  auspiciously  to  the  incoming 
pastor.  So  may  it  continue. 

IOWA. 

Williams.— A  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Waterloo  met  at  Williams,  June  25tli,to  instal  Rtw. 
J.  lliale,  now  for  over  a  year  stated  supply  of  this 
church.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  N. 
Barrett;  charge  to  pastor  and  ((uestions.  Rev.  D. 
Blakely;  charge  to  the  people.  Rev.  William  Bry¬ 
ant.  .4  large  congregation  was  present,  and  at  the 
close  welcomed  the  pastor.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  in  Williams,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
house-to-house  visitation  next  day  and  preaching 
by  Rev.  William  Bryant,  appointetl  by  Prt'sbytery 
for  that  purpose. 

MISSOURI. 

Holden. — The  Rev.  L.  I.  Drake,  D.D.,  for  many 
years  the  pastor  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  now 
with  his  new  charge  here,  ami  everything  looks  en¬ 
couraging.  His  correspondents  will  please  note 
the  change  of  his  address. 

Glasgow. — On  Saturd.ay  night,  June  20th,  when 
the  great  storm  swept  over  the  country  from  Texas 
to  the  Lakes,  the  cupola  (with  the  bell  in  it)  of  the 
.-r^nerian  church  of  Glasgow  was  blown  to  the 
ground.  A  large  i)art  of  the  tin  roof  was  carried 
away,  the  windows  broken,  and  much  damage  was 
done  by  the  water  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  require 
over  $200  to  make  the  repairs,  and  the  people  are 
in  need  of  help. 

KANS.4S. 

Thayer. — The  Rev.  D.  J.  Robertson,  late  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  is  now  .settleil  at 
Thayer,  Kan.  His  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  his. health  is  much  improved. 

Scotch  Plains. — On  June2l8ta  commission  of 
Solomon  Presbytery,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Bushnell  and  elder  M.  Polhemus,  reorganized  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotch  Plains.  A  former 
organization  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  five 
years  ago,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  people, 
the  present  action  has  been  taken.  They  expect  to 
build  a  small  but  substantial  church  the  present 
season.  The  Rev.  John  W’oodruff  of  Scandia  is  at 
present  the  minister  in  charge. 

DAKOTA. 

Hudson. — As  the  result  of  recent  meetings,  a 
Presbyterian  church  has  been  organized  with  twen¬ 
ty-one  members,  six  of  whom  united  upon  certifi¬ 
cates  from  Eastern  churches,  and  fifteen  upon  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  The  services  were  coiiduct- 
e<l  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Hooke,  and  he  is  rejoicing  in  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  Americans,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  receive<l  Christ.  It 
was  an  impressive  scene  to  witness  thus  the  ends 
of  the  earth  coming  to  the  “brightness  of  His 
rising.” 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Socorro. — Rev.  M.  D.  .4.  Steen  declines  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  act  as  stated  supjdy  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Black  Hawk,  Col.,  for  another  year,  in 
order  to  accept  a  call  to  the  church  at  Socorro, 
New  Mexico. 

Marvin  and  .4nderson. — .4t  an  adjourne<l  meet¬ 
ing  of  Mattooii  Presbyteiy  at  York,  June  9th  and 
10th,  two  new  churches  were  organiztnl,  one  at 
Marvin  with  thirty-four  members,  and  one  at  An¬ 
derson  with  forty-one  members.  Mr.  T.  C.  Ingle 
was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist. 

OREGON. 

Salem. — The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Synod  of  Columbia,  has  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  a  College  in 
Oregtm,  whose  officials  seem  to  know  what  they 
are  about.  Very  likely  they  have  read  some  of 
Dr.  Hill’s  articles  in  these  columns. 

CONGREG.4TIONAL. 

.Additions. — riie  First  Congn>gational  Church, 
Omaha.  Neb.,  received  fifty-one  persons  on  profes¬ 
sion  in  six  weeks,  anci  there  is  still  a  deep  but  quiet 
s}iirirual  interest  there. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Holland  Patent  is  a  |nctures<iue  country  vil¬ 
lage  of  alaiut  500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Utica 
and  Black  River  (oads,  twelve  miles  north  of  Uti¬ 
ca.  Of  the  Clevelaiul  homestead  and  the  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  there,  the  Utica  Ot>server  says ; 
■rhe  Cleveland  homt^stead  is  a  rambling  wooden 
structure  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  wings 


attached,  erected  when  timber  was  more  plenty 
than  at  present.  The  grounds  surrounding  are 
set  with  evergreens,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  beds 
of  flowers.  A  long  row  of  majestic  elms  on  the 
east  side  overshadows  the  homestead  and  grounds, 
and  maples  on  the  south  add  to  the  shade.  It  was 
to  the  pastorate  of  this  church  that  the  father  of 
the  President  was  called  in  1853,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  his  funeral  was  held  a  few  months  later. 
In  this  church  Miss  Cleveland,  her  mother,  bro¬ 
thers,  and  sisters  regularly  attended  divine  service 
for  over  twenty  j'ears.  Then  the  familj'  scattereil, 
but  their  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
near  the  front,  is  still  preservetl  for  the  children 
whenever  they  are  present. 

Judaism,  Old  and  New. — Considerable  interest 
has  been  excitevl  in  Jewish  circles  in  this  city  of 
late  relative  to  a  discussion  which  has  sprung  up 
between  two  Jewish  pastors,  as  to  what  Israel 
ought  to  do.  E.abbi  Kohul  of  the  Temple  Ahavath 
Cheseil  is  the  .stout  advocate  of  orthodoxy,  and 
Rabbi  Kohler  of  Temple  Beth-El,  is  preaching  re¬ 
form,  as  he  understands  it.  We  quite  agree  with 
him  in  the  view  that  the  Jewish  environment  here 
in  America  is  new,  and  that  the  freedom  and  cit¬ 
izenship  accorded  to  the  children  of  Abraham 
ought  to  call  forth  something  better  and  higher  in 
J udaism  than  is  witnessed  in  countries  where  the 
struggle  for  mere  existence  is  an  ever-present  and 
oppressive  necessity.  But  as  to  what  form  this 
new  consciousness  may  take,  through  what  chan¬ 
nels  expend  its  energy,  is  the  question.  Dr.  Ko¬ 
hul  and  many  with  him  would  keep  to  the  old  doc¬ 
trines  of  Judaism.  He  deprecated  divisions  which 
would  give  the  world  the  impression  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Judaism  when  all  believed  in 
one  God.  While  his  opponent.  Dr.  Kohler  the  re¬ 
former,  would  appear  to  be  in  sympathy  at  many 
points  with  Prof.  Adler,  though  of  course  not  with 
his  atheism.  We  are  advised  that  Dr.  Kohler 
spoke  of  the  relations  of  Independence  Da}-  to  the 
Jews  of  this  country.  “Dr.  Emhoon,”  said  he, 
“  the  pioneer  of  reform  in  this  country,  boldly  de- 
clareil  that  the  ninth  day  of  Ab — the  day  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  second  temple — should  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  national  day  of  thanksgiving,  for  out 
of  the  flame  which  swallowed  up  the  temple  Israel 
came  forth  as  the  Messiah  of  the  nations.  The 
question  for  every  Jew  in  this  country  certainly  is, 
whether  w'e  are  to  fast  and  mourn  on  the  17th  of 
Tamils  and  9th  of  Ab  on  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  temple  expecting  a  restoi’ation,  or  whether 
we  should  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  not  only  as 
.American  citizens  but  as  Jews  who  have  found 
their  holy  land  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  this 
country.  For  us,  the  reform  Jews,  the  question  is 
decided.  We  behold  in  the  4th  of  July  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  regard  as  the 
fruit  and  victory  of  the  great  Magna  Charta  of 
Sinai.  As  the  people  of  Israel  were  appointed  a 
kingdom  of  priests  in  those  days  of  old  by  the  law 
destineil  to  free  the  nations,  the  American  people 
was  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  be  a  priest- 
hooii  of  kings.  Amid  this  people  and  in  tliis  at¬ 
mosphere  of  freedom  and  broad  humanity,  Judaism 
must  feel  called  upon  to  enter  the  arena  and  com¬ 
pete  with  the  great  religious  lienominations,  striv¬ 
ing  for  victory  through  pulpit,  school,  and  press. 
It  must  throw  into  the  background  everything  that 
is  small.  It  ought  to  strive  actively  to  remler  its 
house  of  worship  ‘  a  house  of  jirayer  for  all  the  na¬ 
tions.’  All  which  makes  it  Oriental  in  garb  or 
view  should  be  dropfied,  and  it  ought  to  be  render¬ 
ed  truly  American  in  language,  in  spirit,  and  in 
form.  Of  course  we  shall  always  look  with  rever¬ 
ence,  and  point  with  pride  to  our  venerable  scroll 
of  law,  but  derive  only  from  it  that  truth  and  light 
which  shall  guide  us  through  our  life,  while  asso¬ 
ciating  and  being  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
people  who  surround  us.  Humanity  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  also  the  end  of  Judaism.  As  no  other 
faith  or  creed,  the  Jewish  may  form  the  golden 
chain  to  tie  the  various  religions  and  sacred  books 
or  creeds  into  one.  Even  though  the  Jewish  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  Jewish  nationality  lireak  into  pieces 
before  the  storm  of  destruction,  the  vital  spirit 
which  pernu'atcd  the  jiast  will  continue  in  the  now 
Reform  Judaism,  if  only  its  ailherents — the  rising 
generation — will  be  filled  with  the  true  enthusiasm 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  .self-sacrificing  love  of  the 
priest,  to  make  American  Judaism  the  pioneer  of  a 
humanitarian  religion,  which  will  win  the  hearts 
of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  one  God  and  one 
humanity.” 


lUarviaoes. 

CoAN— SpEEK— In  Wooster,  Ohio,  July  Ist,  1885,  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  assisted  l>y  President  Scovel 
and  Prof.  James  Black,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Coan 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  (ieo.  W.  Coan, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oroomiah  Mission,  to  Miss  Ida  8peeb, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Speer  of  Wooster.  The 
wedded  couple,  who  are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  are  under  appointment  to  the  Board  qf  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  expect  shortly  to  sail  for  Oroomiah 
to  enter  upon  the  work  so  long  prosecuted  by  the  hon¬ 
ored  parents  of  the  groom. 

Smith— Strong— In  Peking,  China.  March  14th,  1885, 
by  Rev.  John  Wherry,  Miss  Fannie  M.  Strong  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.),  missionary  in  Peking  of 
the  Presliyterian  Board,  to  Rev.  .1.  N.  B.  Smith,  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  same  Board  in  Shanghai. 

ScHAFF— Haynes— By  Rev.  Phillip  S<diaff,  D.D.,  at 
the  resideni-e  of  the  bride’s  father  in  Richmond,  Ind., 
June  2.'>th,  1885,  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff  of  Kansas  City, 
ami  Miss  Lce  M.  Haynes  of  Riclimoud. 

Ball— WiTHiNGTON— By  Rev.  I.  A.  Cornelison,  assist¬ 
ed  tiy  Rev.  A.  C.  Campliell,  Juno  2.5th,  1885,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  M.  J.  Withington,  Esq.,  Northumberland,  Pa., 
Mr.  Theron  Ball,  formerly  of  Delaware,  now  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Withington. 


Pratt— Miss  Julia  Pratt,  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  P. 
Pratt  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  departed  this  life  in  hope  of 
a  better,  on  Sabliath  morning,  June  28th,  1885,  in  the 
30th  year  of  her  age.  She  united  with  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Portsmouth  when  only  thirteen  years 
old,  and  “  she  did  not  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
not  love  God,”  as  she  told  us  the  niglit  before  she  left 
us.  She  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it,  especially  to  the  piano. 
She  was  graduatfsi  at  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at 
Oxford,  under  Miss  Helen  Peabody,  iii  1876,  and  after¬ 
wards  took  lessons  under  Prof.  Sherwood  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  Mass.  Her 
object  was  to  fit  herself  for  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  studied  with  her,  she 
was  well  qualified  for  the  work.  She  contracted  a  cold 
during  the  great  flood  in  1883,  and  her  lungs  became 
seriously  affected,  and  she  never  fully  recovered.  Her 
end  was  [leaceful  and  hoiieful,  and  she  departed  in  full 
faith  in  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and 
in  Whom  whosoever  believeth  hath  everlasting  life. 
For  her  to  die  was  gain.  K.  P.  p. 

Van  Gelder— At  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1885, 
Mr.  Burt  Van  Gelder,  aged  43  years.  The  deceased 
was  a  ruling  elder  in  tlie  Presbyteri.an  church  of  Seneca 
Castle,  and  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
church  and  community,  as  well  as  by  his  own  family. 
Upright,  conscientious,  kind,  and  friendly,  he  will  be 
mourned  by  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  by 
the  church,  and  most  of  all  by  his  stricken  companion 
and  little  son,  who  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
community  in  this  great  affliction.  Our  church  has 
been  thus  bereft,  within  six  months,  of  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Otis  W’hitney 
at  the  age  of  97,  having  preceded  Mr.  Van  Gelder  by  a 
little  time.  h.  h.  k. 

Whipple — Near  Camp  Point,  III.,  June  25,  1885,  Miss 
M.  L.  Whipple,  daughter  of  .Rev.  W.  W.  and  Emeline 
Whiiiple,  in  her  36th  year,  after  a  brief  but  painful 
illness,  fell  asleej)  in  Jesus.  She  professed  mith  in 
Christ  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  united  with  the  Pres- 
tiyterian  Church.  She  triumphed  in  death,  and  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.  j.  e.  w. 

Edwards— In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  July  4th,  1885, 
Octavia  C.  Dole,  wife  of  Justin  A.  Edwards,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jastin  Edwards. 

Smith— At  Loudoun.  Va.,  June  14th,  1885,  Anna  J., 
aged  38  years,  wife  of  Henry  S.  Smith,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Alpheus  Gustin  of  Augusta,  N.  J.  Interment 
at  Leesburg,  Va. 

Pike— Of  acute  Bright's  disease,  at  the  Presbyterian 
Parsonage,  on  Friday  evening,  Juno  19th,  1885,  in  the 
3W  year  of  her  age,  Anna  L.  Many,  wife  of  Rev.  G.  R. 
Pike  of  Cluyville,  N.  Y.  Interment  in  Rural  Cemetery. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Little— .4t  her  home  in  Denison,  Texas,  June  2l8t, 
1885,  Anna  McCarer,  wife  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Little. 


Xoticts. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAS  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATIOS 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbsth-scbools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addreesetl  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOW’S 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  I3:u  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceaseil 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the- 
Permanent  Fund,  and  nl.'-o  tor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  been  In  active  operation  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  Is  now  a  clearing  house  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  registration  lor  ‘20i;  societies  and  churches  of  every 
creed.  During  that  time  through  tts  Central  and  District 
offices  It  has  registered  over  64,500  cases  of  persons  and 
famtlles  seeking  charitable  relief.  It  has  dealt  with  and 
Investigated  10,060  cases.  It  has  found  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  for  1179,  and  by  this  and  other  forms  of  “adequate 
relief”  has  made  self-supporting  2002  families.  It  has 
found  temporary  employment  in  1710  cases.  It  has  obtain¬ 
ed  admission  to  Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions  for  602  cases,  and  procuretl  relief  for  3396  cases  from 
existing  agencies  which  were  realty  to  assist  upon  our 
'.nvestlgation  and  request.  It  has  nine  District  offices 
(covering  the  portion  of  the  city  embraced  between  East 
79th,  West  63d,  and  Houston  streets),  at  each  of  which  there 
is  a  paid  agent  “  who  Investigates  free  of  charge  all  cases  ” 
that  are  referred  to  the  Society  by  charitable  societies, 
churches,  or  iudividuals.  These  District  ofllces  also  act  as 
agencies  to  find  employment  for  the  deserving  poor,  and 
for  the  exposure  of  imposture  and  fraud.  Each  office  Is 
under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  twelve,  residents  of  Uie 
District,  with  a  corps  of  visitors,  all  volunteers. 

The  Society  has  also  employed  an  out-door  agent  during 
the  pMt  fourteen  months,  who  has  Investigated  the  cases 
of  1277  street  beggars,  and  caused  the  arrest  of  397.  As  a 
resultof  such  Investigation,  It  was  found  that  sixty-three 
per  cent,  were  able-bo<lled,  a  largo  proportion  had  other 
means  of  support,  and  only  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  were 
destitute  aud  helpless,  and  even  for  these  there  was  full 
lirovlslon  existing  somewhere. 

The  Society  has  no  endowment  or  permanent  fund  of  any 
kind,  and  Is  dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  Its  support.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  It 
finds  itself  now  entirely  without  means  with  which  to  defray 
Us  current  expenses, and  unless  contributions  are  prompt¬ 
ly  received.  It  will  be  obliged  to  suspeml  a  work  of  great 
and  Increasing  benefit  to  the  community.  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Society.  Including 
the  support  of  He  nine  District  offices  until  November  Ist, 
Is  about  $6000,  and  contributions  arc  earnestly  solicited. 

Checks  to  the  order  of  the  Society  can  be  sent  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  James  K.  Grade,  37  Niw  street,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee;  George  Alexander  Brown.  64  Broad¬ 
way;  or  to  the  Organizing  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  at 
the  office  of  the  Society, 21  University  Place,  where  also  lull 
Information  In  regard  to  the  Society  and  its  work  can  be 
obtained,  or  to  any  meinlier  of  the  Central  Cijuncll,  viz: 
Francis  H.  Weeks,  1'20  Broadway;  8.  O.  Vander  Poel,  M.D., 
36  West  39th  street;  Rutherford  Sluyvesant,  16  Exchange 
Place ;  J.  Roosevelt  Roosevelt,  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. ;  Rlcharil  H. 
Derby,  M.D.,  9  West  35th  street:  Alfred  Roosevelt,  32  Pine 
street;  Peter  B.  Olney,  16  En8t9Mi  street;  H.  McK.  Twom- 
bly,  cor.  Broadway  and  Beaver  street;  James  K.  Oracle,  37 
New  street;  J.  Hampden  Robb,  52  East  34lh  street;  Miss 
Kate  Bond,  230  West  59th  street;  Win.  8.  Flagg,  21  Univer¬ 
sity  Place;  Joseph  J.  Slocum,  71  Broadway;  James  A.  Ren 
wick, 66  Wall  street;  Charles  E.  Merrill, ’20 Astor Place;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Rice,  17  West  16th  street:  Isaac  8.  Isaacs,  115  Broad¬ 
way;  Louts  E.  Blnsse,  48  Wall  street;  Constant  A.  Andrews, 
80  Broadway;  George  Alexander  Brown, 64  Broadway :  Her¬ 
man  Drlelet,  41  Wall  street;  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  169  West 
36th  street;  Faneull  D.  Wetsse,  M.D.,  51  West  2’2d  street; 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  1‘20  Broadway. 

New  York,  June  20th,  1885. 


A  TEN  DATS’  CONVOCATION  AT  NORTHFIELD, 

A  Convocation  of  ten  days  will  be  held  In  Northfleld.Mass., 
commencing  August  5th  and  closing  August  15ih,  1885.  The 
building  of  the  Northfiold  Young  Ladles’  Seminary,  and  of 
the  Mt.  Hermon  Boys’  School  will  be  thrown  open  to  visit¬ 
ors.  Accommodations  can  be  had  at  the  hotels  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  of  Northfleld.  The  railroads  will  run 
special  trains  to  convey  visitors  to  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Brattleboro,  Greenfield,  Keene,  Ac.,  where  ample  accommo¬ 
dations  can  be  found.  Christian  workers  are  Invited  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Ap|>Ilcatlon  for  accommodation 
will  be  received  until  July  10th,  addressed  to 

D.  L.  MOODY,  Northfield,  Mass. 


Home  Missions. — The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
being  In  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
$29,000,  and  the  Summer  months  being  at  hand,  when  col¬ 
lections  come  In  so  slowly,  a(ipeals  to  Presbyterian  women 
throughout  the  country  to  send  In  at  once  Thank  Ofteriiigs 
for  their  own  individual  blessings,  and  ns  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  rich  spiritual  harvest  gathered 
by  our  missionaries  the  past  year.  These  gifts  will  be 
applietl  to  the  cancelling  of  the  debt,  which  Is  so  great  a 
burden  of  anxiety  to  the  Committee,  and  of  sufterlng  to 
our  teachers.  M.  E.  BOYD.  Treas.,  New  York  City. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  In  the  South  West  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  2l8t,  at  7}  P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD.  Staled  Clerk. 


Utiisinrsiy  ISfotfceSe 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


WASHING  CLOTHINa 

and  everything  el«o,  in  Hard  or  Soft  AVa« 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  haudR 
Saven  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amnz* 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  hoiiBokoupera. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers — bnt  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PRARIjIIVK 
u  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
namoof  dAznKS  PY'Lli:,  New  VorU. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbtith- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


^hbcvtifiirmtnts* 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRT  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTORY  IS  NOW  (X)MPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  REPLENISHED  WITH 

SEASONABLE  GOODS. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OR 

SEASHORE 

can  rely  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 


OUR  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  GO. 


BBOWII  BIOIHERS  4  CIL, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  SET.L  Biliks  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkavef.lers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans- 
FER3  (OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


CHICKERING. 

The  Pianos  of  the  World. 


OVER 


NOW  IN  USE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

New  York  and  Boston. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

Healthful  location.  Best  advantages  In  Ar.,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modern  Languagos.  Full  or  partial  courses. 
Charges  moderate,  opens  Sept.  IClh.  Rev.  V.  D.  KICK,  Sing  Sing,  Principal. 


CKAWKOIM.SVII.LK,  INIt.  Kxeellrnt  advanUgM 
WW#4EI#%ari  fur  Clussieal,  Scieiilitic  mid  I'reiiaratory  ediiculloii.  ’rhe 

Miiseiiin  Ilf  Natural  lliaturv  with  leeiiirP  rooin.  Iidtoralories  and  large  illustrative  collection.s.  I.ibrarlea 
2.3,000  Vols.  laK-atiuii  beautiful  and  healthful.  Terui  hestiiis  .Sent.  9th.  Suit  leritt  Jati.  «th,  1886.  3rd 
term  March  29th.  Fur  cataluguca  address  JGSKFH  K.  TUTTLE,  Presi«lent. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

Hymns  oi  Praise. 

Geokoe  a.  Bell  and  Hubert  P.  Main,  Editors. 

224  pages  of  the  best  Sunday  School  songs,  compiled 
from  the  works  of  more  titan 
lOO  niFFEKEI4T  I'OMPOMERN, 
boautilully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  30  cents  by  mall;  $40  per  100  copies. 

A  Voluntary  Testimonial  from  an  officer  ot 
Bethany  Mission,  the  largest  Sunday 
Sehool  In  New  York  City. 

“  I  wonder  If  you  fully  realize  what  a  prize  you  have  In 
your  ‘  HYMNS  of  Pk.iisf..’  We  have  not  used  the  btstk  long 
In  our  Sunday  School,  but  long  enough  to  justify  mo  In 
saying  that  It  is  beyond  question  the  hitl  collection  of 
Sunday  School  songs  I  have  over  seen.  It  makes  a  long 
step  In  advance  of  the  average  8.  S.  hymn  book,  and  fairly 
sparkles  with  gents.  The  tunes  are  lolid  and  good,  as  well 
as  melodious,  the  Itynins  are  well  chosen,  and  the  tltou- 
sand  or  more  children  In  our  school  (Bethany) are  learning 
them  rapidly,  and  teachers  and  scholars  alike  seem  to  enjoy 
them  Immensely.  Hoping  this  sitlendlil  book  will  have  the 
success  It  deserves,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  HAYDEN,  Ati'l  Suii't. 

New  York,  May  12,  1885. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


^E.YSIDE  SANITARIUM,  Aalvury  Park,  N.  .1. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  fkild  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  SanlPiry  conditions. 
Armslan  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

■  -i-»Tr3  /’A T I 13 YX  To  Introduce  them,  we  will 

n  J>lix  lir  r  raK.  (JlVi;  away  KHKI  Self-Operat- 
U  Ing  Washing  Machines.  If  you  want  one  send  us  your 
||  name,  aildress,  and  express  office  at  once. 

THE  NATIONAL  CO.,  !43  Oey  Street,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  Sehool  for  Young  I.AdleR. 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  Sept.  I6th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  K.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

XlTACKKTTkiTtiWN  (N.  J.)  INStTITirTK.— Prepares 
JrlL  gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elm-ullon,  Oiininerclal  and  Hclentiflo  courses.  Finest 
building  of  Its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

MIAYI’EA  LAKK  .MILITARY  ACADKMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MA.1.  W.  a.  flint,  Prlncliial. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 

Dumtwrs  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 

•tudies,  and  relerences.  Dr.  C.  B. Warring,  I’rincipsL 

lAfEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

RKIIMjKTO!S\  S.  J.  riiriHtian  llonio 

WW  8<’ho<»).  only.  J*repan’H  for  (’ollugo. 

Teaching  tlioroiigli.  TcriiiH  iiiodcrate.  Jlealthful  loca¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  acres.  Opent^pt.  ^  8en<i  fur  circular. 

THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  t)e  filled  by  a 
compeU'nt  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

IIIILLISTON  SEMINARY, 

■■various  Colleges  and  higher  Schools  of  Science.  The 
■  W  Fall  Term  will  begin  September  3d.  For  Catalogue, 
address  J,  H,  SAWYER,  A.M-,  Acting  Principal. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  Cl.am.sic.4L  and  MODEnN  Lanouaoe  with  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certlfl'sates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  laboratory.  Astronomical  Oltservatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  exfienses 
are  low.  PreparaUjry  schools  at  Hudson  an<l  Green  Spring. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNELL,  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Acadumy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROCT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ihe  Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Springfield,  Iii.,  will  open  Its  Eighteenth  Annnat 
Session  September  9, 1663.  To  a  full  course.  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassixl  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Moslem  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Reflned  Home  under 
the  kindly  personal  su{)ervlslon  of  Principal  and  Ttiacbers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HO.MES,  Prim  ipal. 

FORT  EDWARD  GOLUGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

$166  to  $207  per  year.  Class  ot  “8.5”  numbers  32 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  oourses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  for 
IJfe.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Huiwrb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oramry.  Four  Literary  Societies. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KI.NG,  D.D.,  Fort  E-lward,  N.  Y. 

DADF  lUCTITIITC  boys.  Prepare*  for 

rAnN  lllwI.lUIll  Bnsine**  or  College.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  H<.>und.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect  Send  for  circular. 

Bev.  SCOTT  B.  IIATHBUN,  M.A  ,  S.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Rockland  culleoe, 

NVACK-ON-THE-HUD8()N. 

Successful.  Full  Courses.  Perfect  accommodations.  1 
Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  for  cafalogtie. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,Prin. 


Connecticut,  Norfolk. 

raVIIK  KOUUINM  WCHOn..  a  Family  Boarding  school 
H  for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  beet 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

_ Rev.  J.  W.  BF.ACH,  Principal. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NF.H’BFilf>-t>N-HliDKON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Eiilranco  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  foiuilty.  Dally  gyinnostlos 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  &c.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAH,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

CULLBOK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Class¬ 
ical.  and  English.  Eiepeiuet  reduced.  PERRY  HALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  0|>en8  Sept.  9.  Rev. 
D.  H.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  I.iake  Forest,  111,,  President. _ 


NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY,  5”  “te 

to  j)arent8  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  of  12  weeks,  $>0  a  term— $144  a  year.  No  extras 
except  music  and  books.  Pupils  in  Principal’s  family. 
Location  healthful  and  free  from  evil  Influences.  Refer¬ 
ences  glv^. _ K_F.  WHIUIER,  M.D  ,  Principal. 

RIVERViEW  ACAOEMY,  WS'Sft  "vi: 

eminent  Academy,  for  Business  and  Social  Holatloiis.  U.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  (>>mmandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Klfies.  BISBEE  &  AMEN,  Principals. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PU(IFKS,S011.S :  .John  P.  Oulllvor,  Kelaliont  of  VkriUianity  t» 
the  Secular  Sdencei ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Church  lUttory ;  William 
.1.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Biblieal  History  and  Oriental  Archaology  ;  J.  Wesley 
Churchill,  Elocution;  George  Harris,  Systematic  Theology; 
F.dward  Y.  HIncks,  Bihliccd.  Theology;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  iV<i»  TMttt- 
ment  Creek.  LFirriUlKUS :  A.  M.  Fairbairii  |186!'>),  Comparative 
History  of  the  Creater  Religions;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Jurisprudence ;  A.  Hastings  Ross,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism. 

Term  logins  Sept.  10.  For  Catalogue,  or  other  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  tf)  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


For  Young  Ladies, 
Boston,  Mast. 

Family  and  I>.iy  SchiKil.  Full  corps  of  Teachersand  Lectur* 
ers.  The  7'hirty-seeond  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 
30,1885.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to  KRV.  GFO. 
CANNiiTT,  A,  M.,  Principal.  69  Chester  Square.  Dosloii.Mau. 


AURORA,  CA^-UOA  CAKE, 

FULL  CULLKIilATB  Course  of  Study.  Superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  MII.SIC  and  ART.  Location  uiiniirpatuied 
for  beauty  and  healthfiiliiega.  SeHaiou  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  16th,  1863.  .Send  for  catalogue. 

_ E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.  D.,  President.  1 


Rye  seminary.  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

_ For  particulars,  address  Mr*.  8.  J,  LIPE. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHITECTUBAL  DBAWINO.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York. 


ELMIRA  FEHALE  COLLEGE. 


Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  ■ 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  mt 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  aud  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
Bteam-hoatlng,  and  a  large  passenger  Blerator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  W.  T. 


OGONTZ. 


LADIES’  SCHOOL. 


The  Thirty-sixth  year  of  this 
_  School  (Chestnut  6t.  Semin¬ 
ary,  PHILADELPHIA),  the  rblrdatJAY  COOKE’S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SEAT,  commences  Sept.  1*3. 

Principals, 

MARY  L.  Bonnet,  Harrietta  a.  Dillaye, 

Franceh  E.  Ben.nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman.  ' 
Address  Ogontz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


PREPARATORY  HCHOOL 
FOR  LEHZOS  TTITZVZRSZTY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist^peclal  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


Y’ASSAR  COLLEGE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 

V  FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 
With  a  complete  College  Criurse,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
MurIc,  Astronomical  Observatfiry,  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of 
Art,  a  Library  of  15,0(K)  volumes,  ten  l>roreR8orH,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 
Stuiients  at  present  mlmltted  to  a  preparapiry  course. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

8.  L.  (MLDWELL,  D.D.,’LI..D.,  President. 


tJiliuCinK  'lopn  Is-Rt  rreparatory  ami  Classical 
KAceflei't  facilities  III  Acad- 
’  *  S.'i’tli'K.  Industrial  .Science  and 
Lommercial  Studiea.  The  payment  of  S60  Inailvance 
all  tuition  in  the  Preparatory  and  Academic 
juries,  together  with  board,  limited  amount  of  waih- 
Hig.  room  rent,  heating,  and  all  other  iieceatary  ex- 
.V4!**’i'e''y  •  liktibi.  snd  small  con- 
Term  of  twelve  weeks,  halo¬ 
ing  August  26,  ^-iid  for  catalogue  to 

Itov.  O.  M.  6TKKLK,  Principal, 

WILBKAUAH,  MASS. 


H  E  ARIN  f  $10— $.50  to  every  |  erson  seudlng 

JnMtiMP  .  mi  valuable  Information  of  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  ex i>ense.  Hend  stamp 
for  circulars  to  "Chicago  School  Agency,”  186  Houtb  Clark 
street,  CMcogo,  Ill.  N.  B. — We  want  all  kinds  of  teachers 
for  schools  and  families. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY  9,  1885. 


[From  The  Journal  ot  Commerce.]  ants.”  But  io  the  long  run,  will  it  not  be 

ISHI.  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  company  of  hear- 

•<And  It  Bhaii  be  at  that  day.  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  ers  who  want  to  be  taught,  rather  than  a  com-  j 
Shalt  call  me  ishi  ”  [Hebrew  for  ‘  My  Husband  ’  j.—Hosea  p^ny  jugt  after  Sunday  oratory  and  enter-  j 

“■  Ishi,  Ishi  sits  apart  tainment  ?  Surely  under  such  circumstances 

On  His  high  and  holy  throne,  the  Word  preached  will  profit,  being  mixed 

By  the  world  unseen,  unknown  with  faith  in  them  that  hear. 


Ishi,  Ishi  sits  apart 
On  His  high  and  holy  throne. 

By  the  world  unseen,  unknown 

In  the  temple  of  the  heart.  jn  my  association  with  laymen  I  discover  by 

Hidden !  thus  it  is  His  wiil,  the  way  they  speak  of  ministers  and  their 

While  pass  on  the  evil  days.  preaching  that  many  of  them  do  not  respect 

“the  cloth”  as  much  as  they  mighU  And  I 
.  \  ,  believe  it  to  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 

irtS,  fh^Kw.  se®  only  the  pulpit  orator  or 

To  the  floods  of  ruth  and  woe,  eloquent  speaker.  W  hen  they  detect  in  men 

Yielding  nothing  to  my  moan.  an  ambition  to  get  up  great  sermons  or  make 

“  Go !  ”  He  saith ;  “  contend  with  wrong ;  an  oratorical  impression,  they  lose  resi>ect  for 

Give,  unshrinking,  heart  and  hand;  them.  But  let  it  be  realized  that  a  man’s  ab- 

When  thine  all  well  done  is.  Stand !  sorbing  ambition  is  to  teach  the  truth  of  Rev- 

Waiting-time  shall  not  be  long.  ’  that  he  speaks 

Sometimes  when  I  almost  fall,  mjt  ^3  pleasing  men,  but  as  pleasing  God,  and 

JuTde“ly^'?2|‘S.S^,'’”“’  all  -1>«  taa'and  bear  him  »iU  ^cord  to  him. 

Ishi  answers  to  my  call :  if  young,  genuine  respect ;  if  old,  heartfelt  ven- 

“  Come  aside  and  rest  awhile ;  eration.  I  confess  I  would  like  to  hear  minis 

Come  into  the  inner  peace —  ters  spoken  of  with  more  respect,  but  1  do  not 

Here  with  Me  the  din  shall  cease."  expect  it  until  they  place  themselves  before 

Then  He  hushes  me  to  sl^P :  the  public  first  and  foremost  as  teachers  of  the 

word.  Let  ua  take  It  home  «  oureelves,  Mr. 

„  V  au  a  J  Editor.  You  know  we  would  have  more  re- 

Human  speech  hath  not  a  word  ^  .  _ _ 

Such  as  Ishi  whispers  low.  spect  even  for  a  very  young  man  whose  evi- 

While  I  sweetly  slumber  so  dent  purpose  is  to  be  simply  a  teacher,  than 

On  the  bosom  of  my  Lord.  for  a  much  older  and  more  scholarly  man  who 

In  my  blessed  dreams  I  hear  seeks  to  come  to  us  with  ”  excellency  of  speech 

All  His  tender  words  of  hope,  and  wisdom.” 

Feel  Hil'lov^an^pS^Tefr."**’  It  be  without  significance  that  the 

New  Revision  has  brought  into  greater  promi- 

*TSnlm?t?tL°Sr‘’’’  •‘““'I-;'  “"<■  “‘eaching.” 

Glad  to  lose  for  Him  my  life.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  word,  together 

Ishi !  Ishi !  take  me  home.  with  the  facts  mentioned  above,  has  caused 

Auouhta  Moobe.  me  to  see  a  new  light  with  reference  to  the 
Bsttie  of  the  Wilderness,  Mnj  9, 1885.  great  function  of  the  scrmon ;  a  light  which  to 

me  is  a  revelation,  and  will  be,  I  trust,  to  oth- 

VfPwii  FROM  A  RiVFRKroF  MAW  ®  benediction.  I  will  close  with  a  <iuota- 

VIEWS  FROM  A  RIVERSIDE  MANbE.  .  »  ^.jj  j  teaching. 

Is  the  function  of  the  Sermon  misapprehend-  gg  diligent  in  these  things ;  give  thyself  whol- 
ed  ?  After  several  years  of  observation  and  jy  jq  them,  that  thy  progress  may  be  manifest 
experience,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  persons  all.  Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  thy 

entertain  a  wrong  notion  in  regard  to  the  func-  teaching.  Continue  in  these  things,  for  in  do- 
tion  of  preaching.  They  listen  to  it  simply  as  juj,  thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and  them 
an  oration,  sacred  iierchance,  to  be  approved  that  hear  thee.”  N.  B.  R. 

or  condemned  as  the  case  may  in  their  judg-  xroy,  n.  y. 
ment  deserve ;  something  that  stirs  their  emo- 

tions  for  the  hour,  or  doesn’t  interest  them  at  DISSENSION  AMONG  CHRISTIANS. 

all.  By-and -by  they  tire  of  listening  to  week-  .  u  •  •  . 

I  J  i.  lu  i  V.  The  quarreling  of  churches  over  minor  points 

ly  orations  by  the  same  minister,  however  ver-  .  .  ^ .  ,  , .  .  , .  •  „  „„ 

j  u  u  j  t  of  principle,  policy,  or  prejudice,,  makes  a  more 

satile  or  profound  he  may  be,  and  cease  at-  ^  .......1.1 

.  j  .  pitiable  exhibition  of  religion  to  the  world, 

n  ing  c  urc  .  than  all  the  scoffers,  free  thinkers.andathe- 

I  am  persuaded  too  that  some  ministers  mis-  .  ,  i,-  j  *  •  v,  /-•  1 1  u 

u  .1  »  ..n _ _ _ ists  combined  ever  furnished.  Could  it  always 

apprehend  the  function  of  a  sermon.  They  . 

,  ,  .,  ,.  ,.  .  be  said  See  how  these  Christians  love  one 

look  upon  it  as  an  oration,  a  discourse  in  „...  „  11  „  u 

*  V.  •  another,  the  Salvation  Army  would  march 
which  certain  rules  of  homiletics  must  be  rig-  .  ,,  •  .  .  •  .  t  ^ 


VIEWS  FROM  A  RIVERSIDE  MANSE. 


DISSENSION  AMONG  CHRISTIANS. 

The  quarreling  of  churches  over  minor  points 
of  principle,  policy,  or  prejudice,,  makes  a  more 
pitiable  exhibition  of  religion  to  the  world, 
than  all  the  scoffers,  free  thinkers,  and  athe¬ 
ists  combined  ever  furnished.  Could  it  always 
be  said  “See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,”  the  “  Salvation  Army  ”  would  march 


Idly  observed.  They  are  disposed  to  think  unchallenged  trom  victory  to  victory  Let  the 

,hnt  will  not  please  a  rhetorician  will  not  o  M 

...  ^  ^  _ ,  4.v.„s..  Country  ’  in  any  “  Line  they  prefer,  SO  they 

edify  a  congregation.  Consequently  their  mu  :  *u 

.  .  u  a  j  „  iKSrarvfr,  reuch  thelv  destinution.  They  may  go  in  the 

strength  is  exhausted  uixjn  useless  objects.  .. p__u^ag-i„_  limited”)  which  is 

Their  labor  is  wasted.  They  look  for  “the  Presbyterian  t^^e  (  “mited  )  wh  cii  is 

a  ta  w  au  1  •  I  ,,  J  au  •  »  pledged  to  put  them  through  on  time,  oiie- 

fruit  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  none;  for  *  .  ”  .  *  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  j  au  »  a  j  u  rating  in  everv  land,  and  managed  by  the 

saved  souls,  and  they  are  confronted  by  cap-  au  u,  a  •  1 

~  ,  .  , "  J  J  i  most  skilful  and  thoroughly-trained  engineers 

t^cr  ICS.  ..  in  the  world— challenging  the  closest  scrutiny 

Now  the  idea  which  should  be  upiiermost  is  ....  ,  1  a 

•  a.  a  a-  mu  ai  ..  of  their  rules,  modes,  and  charter. 

such  ,«.e,eogersaspreler  the  Palace  Care  •• 


Now  the  idea  which  should  be  upiiermost  is  ....  ,  1  a  u„..favw 

•  a.  a  a-  mu  ai  ..  of  their  rules,  modes,  and  charter. 

the  sermon  is  for  teaching.  The  congregation  oa.sseneers  as  nrefer  the  “  Palace  Cars  ” 

assembles  to  worship  God  and  to  be  taught  the  ^  ,  x ”  vi.hmii  nioima  n  “  hi 

■wxT  J  .a-ij  mu  -a  u  »  ia  of  the  Episcopal  Line,  which  claims  a  di- 

Word  of  God.  The  minister  comes  before  it  .  . _ ^„ai„av„a  .„iii 

aa-  ji-iauaaa  u  1  Vine  Hght  ’  of  Way  over  the  continent,  will  be 
not  to  entertain  or  delight,  but  to  teach  a  les-  .  “  .  cwmavo..,, 

ua  J  a-  u  ij  u  carried  safely  with  a  very  select  company,  and 
son.  His  forethought  and  question  should  be  ,  j  •  i  +  i 


“  I’m  going  to  teach  the  congregation  some¬ 
thing  next  Sunday.  What  shall  it  be  ?  What 


be  served  in  elegant  style. 

A  vast  multitude  prefer  to  every  other  the 
“  People’s  Line,”  chartered  and  furnished  by 


dotheyueed?"  And  the  anticipation  of  the  ,„n„Vesiey.  The  passengers  here  so  much 
people  should  be  not  that  they  are  gomg  to 

hear  a  sermon,  but  to  learn  a  lesson.  When  •’  .auc  ^ _ _  av...,, ...Kwia. 

...  ,  J  J  J  au  aai  au  lowship  of  the  curs,  that  they  choor  thc  wholo 

the  worship  IS  conclud^  and  they  settle  them-  shouting. 

selves  to  listen  it  should  be  with  the  thought  *  ^ 

Now  the  minister  of  God  is  about  to  teach  ,,  ...  ,  ua,  »  ,  au  u 

LUC  uiiuio  ca  a  au  -a  V.  •  “  Baptists,”  Will  doubtlcss  go  safcly,  though 

US  some  lesson  in  Divine  truth;  it  may  be  in  .  -i-.  a  -u  u  a 

uo  ouiuc  .  a  -a  U  morc  tardily.  Pure  water  will  never  hurt  any 

regard  to  doctrine  or  conduct;  it  may  be  con-  .  .  ,au  u  _ i 

.cKtaitA  LU  VAVAULII  c  u  ,  J  although  B  PHS-Sagc  wus  opened  for 


cerning  the  life  that  now  is,  or  that  which  is  to  • 

A^«-k*viA  A  fho  Avnrma^ct  aro  runnrHtiriAfl  I  ^  _ 


•  1J1  LllxT  A/X  X0XU>VA  UXXXAfVX^Al  XXAXw<  V  AA 

come.”  And  after  the  exercises  are  concluded,  ,  ,  _ aun 

au  a-  u  IJ  U  a«<Ti7-„r,  ai...  C..V..W.CV.V  “drv  land,”  and  they  “were  sprinkled  in  the 

the  question  should  be,  not  Was  the  sermon  ,  at  i  a 

,  “  ^  .7  ja  I  O  »  u  a  ..  WU  .a  irvo  cloud  and  in  the  sca  ”  a.s  they  passcd  ovcr,  yet 

interesting  or  good  to-day  ?  but  W  hat  les-  ..  .  .  .  au  u 

*  ^  u  a^a  au  edev  ..ncinw  if  some  occasioually  roceivcd  a  morc  thorough 

son  did  you  learn  or  what  truth  do  you  under-  tn  l,„,„ed 

Stood  more  clearly!  by  it  In  the  least.  The  excitement  prevented 

The  church  is  a  combination  or  union  of  the  taking  cold  from  their  wet  garments  as 
temple  and  the  school,  the  place  of  worship  crossed  over  safely  with  the  others,  and 

and  the  place  of  instru.^ion.  As  such  its  jiosi-  jjjgy  sang  together  a  great  “  song  of  praise 
tion  is  uniijue;  a  [xisition  which,  if  maintain-  jjjg  Lord  ”  w-hen  they  reached  the  other 

ed,  will  render  it  most  powerful  and  sujireme 


among  the  institutions  of  men.  The  idea  of 
worship  is  expressed  in  this  verse ; 

“  In  Thy  great  name,  O  Lord,  we  come 
To  worship  at  Thy  feet ; 

O  .send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  down 
On  all  who  now  may  meet.” 

The  idea  of  instruction  is  expressed  in  this  : 

“  We  come  to  hear  Jehovah  speak. 

To  hear  the  Saviour’s  voice. 

Thy  face  and  favor,  Lor<l,  we  seek  ; 

Now  make  our  hearts  rejoice." 

When  instruction  becomes  tlie  leading  func¬ 
tion  of  the  sermon,  the  su[)reme  endeavor  of 


If  the  managers  would  let  in  more  light  and 
air,  it  would  be  safe  to  recommend  the  “  Cath¬ 
olic  Line”  under  the  supreme  control  of  the 
great  Roman  “President.”  A  multitude  that 
no  man  «'an  number,  from  every  tribe  and  na¬ 
tion,  travel  by  this  “  Line,”  either  from  local 
or  educational  constraint.  But  a  strong  out¬ 
side  prejudice  exists  against  the  “  Locked  Com¬ 
partments,”  with  the  secrecy  observed  regard¬ 
ing  their  management.  The  best  work  invites 
the  fullest  scrutiny,  and  distrust  is  naturally 
linked  with  mystery  and  concealment. 

There  are  other  “  Independent  ”  and  “Spe- 


the  preacher,  some  radical  changes  in  method  Lines  and  Conqianies  working  earnestlj 

will  be  made.  The  preacher  will  give  no  heed  conscientiously  to  carry  dis-satisfied  pil- 

♦.V  V.W.V  I^aaiynkiai  nnH  mieUMwiincr  grims  from  “Stony  Arabia”  to  the  “  Laud  of 


to  several  non-essential  and  misleading  ques-  Riims  from 
tions.  He  will  become  a  more  diligent  student  Promise, 
of  the  Word.  He  will  aim  not  to  be  a  great  “  Love  to  G 


romise.”  While  their  banner  proclaims 
Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,”  we  bid  them 


orator  or  eloquent  speaker,  but  “mighty  in  God  speed! 


the  Scriptures.”  His  ministry  may  not  be  so 
brilliant,  but  more  fruitful  and  permanent. 
Some  one  was  telling  me  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bo- 


We  look  through  our  own  little  narrow 
lenses,  forgetting  the  world-wide  command  to 
“  Love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,”  ignoring 


nar’s  church  and  ministry.  It  was  said  that  verdict  that  “  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
large  congregations  waited  steadily,  year  after  '  wrangling  and  jangling  over 

year,  upon  his  preaching.  Now  those  who  1  ‘”0^8,  until  we  reach  the  banks  of  the  last 


have  heard  Dr.  Bonar  know  that  he  is  not  a 
great  scholar  or  wonderful  si)eaker,  but  sim¬ 
ply  a  teacher  in  the  puli>it.  He  stands  before 
you  not  as  a  “  pulpit  orator  ’’—the  term  seems 
almost  disrespectful  when  used  with  reference 
to  this  godly  man— but  as  a  father,  with  Bible 
in  hand,  teaching  his  children  the  truths  of 
revelation  ;  a  pastor  feeding  his  flock  with  the 
Bread  of  Life!  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  he  seems  to  be  a  man 
of  ordinary  gifts,  and  withal  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  But  the  teaching-habit,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  his  case,  wears  well  with  the  jveople  and 
provides  them  with  fresh  and  wholesome  food ; 
not  placed  too  high,  but  within  easy  reach  of 
the  average  man. 


“  river,”  where  all  are  compelled  to  halt. 

“  Then  the  heaving  tide 
(’arries  them  over  side  by  side. 

Side  by  side,  for  the  way  was  one ; 

The  toilsome  journey  of  life  was  done  ; 

And  Priest  and  Quaker,  and  all  who  dii.sl, 
Came  out  alike  on  the  other  siiie. 

No  Tonus  or  crosses  or  books  had  they. 

No  gowns  of  silk  or  suits  of  grej- ; 

No  creeds  to  guide  them  or  M.  S.  S. 

For  all  had  put  on  Christ’s  righteousness.’’ 
— B. 

A  RI6HTE0DS  TEMPER. 

“  The  reins  of  temper,’’  says  an  English  writer 
in  The  Quiver,  “  are  judgment,  intellect,  henev- 


The  author  of  “EcceHomo”  in  setting  forth  and  goodness,  and  he  goes  on  to  defend 


the  characteristics  of  a  flourishing  church, 
says  its  members  “  would  not  desire  that  the 


this  much-abused  quality  of  himiati  character 
in  the  following  words  : 

Our  second  iluty  is  to  seek,  in  training  the 


exhortation  of  the  preacher  should  be  what  in  temper,  not  to  injure  or  destroy  it.  A  temper- 
the  nature  of  things  it  seldom  can  be— elo-  less  spirit  is  not  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is  one 
quent.  It  might  cease  then  to  be  either  a  thing  to  ride,  and  control,  and  use  a  spirited 
despairing  and  overwrought  apjveal  to  feelings  horse,  but  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  kill  it.  Tem- 
which  grow  more  and  more  callous  the  oftener  is  a  good  gift  to  man,  as  steam  to  the  engine, 
,  J  ^  1  a  as  fire  to  household  or  faL-torv ;  onlv  it  needs, 

they  are  thus  excit^  to  no  definite  purpose,  or  j- these,  wise  control.  It  is  an  exwllent  ser- 
ft  childish  discussion  of  some  deep  point  in  vant,  but  a  bad  inaster, 

morality  or  divinity,  better  left  to  philoso-  Some  people  think  it  virtuous  to  say  they 
phers.  It  might  then  become  ireighty  icilh  h  ive  no  temper.  They  scarcely  realize,  in  their 
business,  and  impressive  as  an  officer’s  address  love  for  sweetness  and  amiabiUty,  that  the  glory 


to  his  troops  before  a  battle.” 


of  man  is  royal  warm-heart(‘dn*>ss,  not  the  pass- 
ivitv  of  the  fish.  Sweet  amiabilitv  which  is  too 


When  the  sermon  assumes  this  character,  a  weak  for  temper  will  prefer  peace  to  righteous- 
radical  change  will  also  be  made  in  the  atti-  ness,  and  out  of  such  indifference  any  wrong 
tude  of  the  hearer.  He  will  not  train  his  ear  may  come  to  be  permitted.  To  be  without  prop- 
for  oratorical  effects  or  nicely  turned  sen-  temper  is  to  be  a  monU  shuttlecock,  making 
tenoes,  but  if  he  listens  at  all,  it  will  be  to  life  a  game,  in  which  the  motto  is  “Hush  !’’ and 

learn  the  truth.  As  the  case  now  stands,  if  he  'n^ood  cannot  live  in  such  a  nature  False 
happens  to  be  interested  in  the  speaker,  he  j)eaee  is  bought  to-day,  to  be  heavily  niortgag- 
will  l>ay  attention.  But  when  the  teaching  ed  to-morrow,  with  moral  bankruptcy  as  tlie 
idea  is  brought  to  the  front,  or  when  the  ser-  sure  sequel  In  many  a  home,  if  the  first  neg- 
mon  becomes  “  weighty  with  business,”  he  l*?pt  or  wrong  had  been  kindly  and  wisely  dealt 

will  listen  anyhow,  because  he  desires  to  learn,  with,  and  not  p^s*^  over  for  pe^e  sake,  a 
.  .  *  u  u-  mui  „;ii  cart'eer  of  ruin  might  have  been  stopped,  and 

and  to  any  one  who  can  teach  him.  This  wil  weary  with  sorrow-  been  bright  with  love, 

produce  a  sifting  or  revolution  among  the  a  great  and  generous  heart  sees  weak- 

hearers.  Some  who  now  come  may  stay  away ;  ness  injured,  and  expresses  wholesome  anger, 
some  who  are  now  known  as  absentees  would  it  makes  us  feel  safer  to  know  there  are  such 
take  their  places  among  the  “  stated  attend-  men.  No  feature  of  Christ’s  character  is  more 


beautiful  or  solemn  than  His  power  of  righteous 
indignation.  Christ  lives  with  men  in  life’s  bat¬ 
tle,  w'hile  Buddha  only  dreads.  Christ  is  the 
Master  of  life,  and  is  never  mastered  by  it. 
Temper  controlled — not  either  wearing  the 
dress  of  a  false  patience  or  resignation,  much 
less  killed — is  the  Christian  ideal. 


THE  LONDON  FAITH-HEALINO  OONEERENCE. 

It  w-ill  be  remembered  that  the  late  Dr.  R. 

L.  Stanton,  who  recently  died  on  ship-board 
and  was  buried  at  sea,  was  on  his  way  to  attend 
a  gathering,  notified  under  the  rather  imposing 
title  of  “  The  International  Faith  Healing  Con¬ 
ference.”  As  is  known.  Dr.  Stanton  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  Conference, 
and  suffering  with  malarial  fever  as  he  had 
been  for  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  it 
was  doubtless  in  part  with  a  view  to  his  own 
restoration  to  health,  that  he  undertook  a  voy¬ 
age  that  proved  quite  beyond  his  strength. 

Looking  through  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference,  which  we  find  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Christian  World  of  June  11th,  we  observe 
that  Dr.  Stanton  was  not  its  sole  reliance  from 
this  side.  Indeed  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman, 
who  now  lives  and  labors  chiefly  in  the  north 
of  London,  appears  to  have  been  the  recog¬ 
nized  leader  of  the  Conference.  He  is  well 
remembered  here  in  his  native  country,  and 
although  his  relations  are  now,  if  we  mistake 
not,  with  the  Independent  Churches  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  for  many  years  a  minister  in 
good  standing  among  us.  And  it  is  to  be  said 
that  he  has  come  to  his  present  role  by  no  sud¬ 
den  process. 

He  was  always  very  “  zealously  affected  ”  with 
whatever  he  espoused,  whether  the  doctrine  of 
perfection  as  it  was  formerly  expounded  at 
Oberlin,  or  the  anti-slavery  cause,  as  it  was 
once  urged  by  the  most  radical  of  our  New 
School  Presbyterians.  That  he  should  now  be  ' 
a  hearty  believer  in  the  new  theories  touching  ' 
“faith-healing  ”  and  their  expounder  and  de¬ 
fender,  will  seem  almost  a  matter  of  course  to 
many  w-hoknew  him  well.  He  has  the  faith  of 
George  Muller,  but  without  the  special  turn 
for  practical  affairs  of  that  truly  wonderful 
man.  Some  will  therefore  write  him  down  a 
mere  enthusiast,  following  after  his  vain  imag¬ 
ination,  but  a  long  life  of  endeavor  at  well  doing 
must  count  in  his  favor  against  hard  and  cen¬ 
sorious  judgments. 

And  we  have  here  in  this  sketch  still  another 
American.  It  must  be,  we  take  it,  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Simpson  of  the  Free  Tabernacle  in  West  23d 
street,  who  here  figures  as  a  “  doctor,”  but 
whether  of  divinity  or  medicine  is  uncertain. 
He  is  also  a  good  man  and  former  Presby¬ 
terian.  Of  the  closing  session  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  London  gathering  we  have  the  following 
sketch,  evidently  by  an  unbeliever: 

Since  three  years  ag(j,  Mr.  Boardman’s  disci¬ 
ples  have  considerably  increased,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  numbei-s  present  at  “  Tlie  In¬ 
ternational  Faith-Healing  Conference,  as  it  was 
somewhat  grandiloquently  called,  which  met 
last  week  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  meet¬ 
ings  extended  over  three  days,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  last  day,  when  there  was  an  “  anoint¬ 
ing,’’  some  2500  persons  were  present,  of  whom 
about  250  were  operated  upon.  The  movement 
has  found  at  present  little  support  among  Eng¬ 
lish  divines,  but  several  American  ministers  at¬ 
tended  the  Conference,  and  the  presence  of 
Lord  Mount-Temple  on  the  platform  gave  to  it 
a  certain  amount  of  social  eclat.  When  the 
“  Pt*culiar  People,’’  whose  views  the  Faith-heal¬ 
ers  substantially  hold,  attracted  attention  a  few 
years  ago  by  occssionally  allowing  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  die  without  calling  in  medical  aid,  they 
were  regarded  as  an  insignificant  sect  of  igno¬ 
rant  fanatics.  They  seem  likely  now  to  get  re¬ 
cruits  Jis  rapidly  as  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
“anointing  ’’  serene  is  said  to  have  been  singu-  , 
larly  impressive.  Amidst  solemn  silence,  Mr. 
Boardman,  accompanicil  by  Mi's.  Ba.xter  and 
some  male  and  female  “  eldeis,’’  loft  the  plat¬ 
form  with  a  phial  of  oil  in  his  hand,  and  jmt  a 
little  on  the  heat!  of  each  patient.  After  eight 
pemons  had  been  anointed,  the  “  elders  ’’  plac-  ^ 
ed  their  han<l8  on  them,  and  having  declared 
that  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  and  by  His  authority,  offered  a  few 
words  of  [irayer.  Tin*  other  sufferers,  or  imag- 
inai'j’  sufferers,  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.  Prior  to  this  i-eremony,  a  Dr.  Simp¬ 
son  of  New  York,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  I'xpressed  the  hope  that  there  was  no 
8k(‘i>tical  {lerson  i)r<>8ent.  So  much  he  said  de- 
])ended  upon  the  sjiirit  of  faith  being  universal, 
and  if  then' wiis  only  one  {ler-son  in  the  gallery 
who  had  come  out  of  mere  curiosity,  he  might 
be  the  means  of  preventing  some  oiu'  from  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bk'ssing.  Healing  could  not  be  en¬ 
joyed  if  there  was  a  grain  of  doubt.  The  Doc-  i 
tor  gave  three  r<‘asons  for  believing  in  faith- 
healing.  Fiist.  Christ  when  on  earth,  In'aled 
all  who  asked  Him  to  do  so  ;  seeondly,  when 
He  died.  He  bore  all  our  bodily  liability  for  sin, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  us  to  bear 
it  a  second  time  ;  thirdly,  the  risen  Christ  gave 
out  the  energy  of  His  present  life  to  those  who 
believed  in  Him.  All  this  was  devoutly  listened 
to,  and  evidently  regardi'd  by  the  majority  of 
those  present  as  a  statena'iit  of  jirofound  Gos¬ 
pel  truths.  Bearing  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
faith-healing  on  the  i>art  of  those  who  had  been 
“  cured,’’  formed  an  important  feature  of  the 
Conference.  One  laily  from  Birmingham  who 
had  been  sufft'i  ing  jis  she  said  for  twenty  yi'ars 
from  disejise  of  the  hi|)  and  abscesses,  handed 
u|)  her  crutch  to  the  platform,  as  a  proof  that 
she  needed  it  no  longer.  An  Ameriean  lady  de¬ 
clared  that  she  had  bt'en  cured  by  the  exercise 
of  faith  of  a  fibrous  tumour  weighing  Irom  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  pminds.  .\  Swiss  lady  who 
spoke  in  French,  stated  that  she  and  another 
hidy  had  recovered  from  apparently  mortal 
illnesses  through  bi'lieving  in  Divine  power, 
whilst  a  gentleman  from  South  Australia  gave 
his  testimony  in  tliis  fashion  :  “  One  of  my 
children  fell  sick  with  a  large  lump  under  her 
chin,  and  high  fever.  I  went  at  once  to  my 
sick  girl,  and  said  ‘  Come,  my  darling,  the  Lord 
shall  heal  thee,’ and  I  said  ‘  Lord  J(*8us,  heal 
her !  ’  and  away  went  the  fever.  Then  I  put 
my  hand  under  her  chin,  and  away  went  the 
lump — it  was  all  gone.”  About  150  persons  al¬ 
so  stood  up  to  testify  t<  >  the  benefit  they  had 
derived  from  the  anointing  j>roee8s.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  as  this  nniss  of  testimony  seems  to  have 
been  to  Mr.  Boardman’s  followers,  we  fear  it 
will  carry  very  little  weight  with  outsiders. 
When  organic  diseasi's,  pronounced  to  be  such 
by  competent  medical  men,  yield  to  this  mysti¬ 
cal  treatment,  scjine  impressions  may  be  pro- 
iluced  upon  the  skeptics  whose  presence  Dr. 
Simpson  dread**d.  That  the  body  is  largely 
acted  upon  by  the  mind,  ♦'spet^ially  in  nervous 
disorders,  has  long  been  well  known.  .  .  .  The 
famous  pa.ssage  in  the  Ej)istle  of  James,  so 
much  relied  upon  by  faith-la'alers,  probably 
points  to  little  more  than  the  need  of  cherish¬ 
ing  and  exercising  a  devout  trust  in  the  all-suf- 
fli'ing  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  times  of 
illness,  and  of  ciilmly  leaving  the  issue  with 
Him.  Were  we  to  take  it  more  literai'y,  and 
regard  it  as  a  definite  promise  in  all  cases  of 
restoration  tfi  ht'alth,  we  should  with  Mrs.  Girl¬ 
ing  and  the  Shaker  community,  believe  that  the 
faithful  enjoy  imnumity  from  death.  A  reason¬ 
able  faith,  however,  in  the  power  of  God  to  re¬ 
store  health,  and  HLs  wilUngnc'ss  to  do  so,  when 
it  will  be  tor  our  good,  exercises  undoubtedly 
the  most  beneficial  infl-aeni'e  upon  the  body, 
and  greatly  aids  rwoveiy. 

LINE  AND  FRECEPT. 

A  reverent  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  such  a  reading  as  will  reproduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  just  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  utterance.  A  reverent  reading  is  an  honest 
reading,  an  approprhite  reading,  not  a  supersti¬ 
tious  reading. — National  Baptist. 

As  a  general  rule,  that  society  where  flattery 
is  acted,  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  where 
it  is  spoken.  Attention  and  deference  dofi’t  re¬ 
quire  you  to  make  fine  speeches  expressing 
your  sense  of  unworthiness  [lies]  and  retiiniing 
all  the  compliments  paid  you. — Holmes. 


STiir  at 

THE  CHILDREN  S  TRIUMPH. 

The  sunbeams  came  to  my  window, 

And  said  “  Come  out  and  see 

The  sparkle  on  the  river, 

The  blossom  on  the  tree.” 

But  never  a  moment  parleyeil  I 
With  the  bright  sunbeams’  call ; 

Though  their  dazzling  liands  on  the  leaf  they  laid, 

I  drew  it  away  to  tlie  curtain-shade. 

Where  a  sunbeam  could  not  fall. 

The  robins  came  to  my  window, 

.Ynd  .said  "  Come  out  and  sing ! 

Come  out  and  join  the  chorus 
Of  the  festival  of  the  Spring." 

But  never  a  carol  would  I  trill 
In  the  festival  of  May ; 

But  I  sat  alone  in  my  shadowy  room 
And  worked  away  in  its  quiet  gloom. 

And  tlie  robins  flew  away.  ' 

The  children  came  to  nij-  window. 

And  said  “  Come  out  and  play ! 

Come  out  with  us  in  the  sunshine. 

'Tis  such  a  glorious  day !  ” 

Then  never  another  word  I  wrote. 

And  my  desk  was  put  away ; 

When  the  children  called  me,  what  could  I  do  ‘i 
The  robins  might  fail,  and  the  sunbeams  too, 

But  the  children  won  the  day. 

— Frances  Bldley  Havorgal. 

FATHERHOOD. 

By  Snsan  Teall  Perry. 

A  good  story  is  told  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  hearing  the  voice  of  a  child  behind  him 
as  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully  along  the 
mountain-side—”  Take  a  safe  path,  papa.  I’m 
coming  after  you.”  Very  much  is  written  on 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  motherhood,  but 
how  seldom  we  see  anything  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
vice  or  helpfulness  written  for  fathers.  In 
these  later  days  of  crowded  business  marts  and 
competition  in  trade,  the  father  seems  to  have 
lost  his  duty  in  the  way  of  training  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  is  swallowed  up  in  that  important  one 
of  bread-and-butter  getting.  The  average  fa¬ 
ther  has  but  little  time  to  devote  to  his  home 
and  those  dependent  upon  him  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  He  is  only  with  them  a  short 
time  at  the  close  of  the  day,  just  at  the  bed¬ 
time  of  the  younger  ones,  so  that  his  moments 
of  teaching  are  limited.  The  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  falls  upon  the  mother.  If  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  the  one  great  question  for  every  fa¬ 
ther  to  ask  himself  is  this ;  “Am  1  taking  a 
safe  path  in  the  outside  world  ?  ”  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  soon  be  ready  to  follow  after  you,  es- 
l)ecially  your  boys.  Are  you  gaining  for  your¬ 
self  a  good  name,  a  name  which  can  be  hand¬ 
ed  to  your  children  unsullied  ?  Is  your  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  going  to  carry  such  weight 
with  it  for  good,  that  your  boys  when  they 
make  their  first  start  in  business  life,  can  say 
with  pride  and  honor  “  That  is  my  father.”  Is 
your  first  thought  the  establishing  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  character  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the 
Church  ?  Are  you  true,  honest,  and  honored 
for  your  integrity  and  right  principles  in  your 
business  transactions  ?  Are  you  a  strong  man 
in  the  world  ’?  Is  your  first  thought  money 
getting  to  leave  to  your  children,  or  a  good 
name  ? 

Every  nursery  boy  resolves  to  be  just  like 
his  father.  His  father  to  him  is  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  everything  i)ertaining  to  the  child’s 
idea  of  a  grand  manhood.  If  he  is  a  preacher, 
his  boy  climbs  on  every  elevation  on  the  nurs¬ 
ery-floor  to  address  his  imaginary  audience. 
Is  he  a  merchant  ’?  Then  his  boy  partitions 
off  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  builds  a  store  and 
stocks  it  with  a  miniature  supply  of  goods  just 
like  his  father’s.  Is  he  a  mechanic  ?  The  first 
thing  his  boy  begs  for  is  a  chest  of  tools  suita¬ 
ble  to  his  age  and  ability. 

A  father’s  errors  are  never  seen  by  his  chil¬ 
dren  until  they  grow  to  years  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Then,  though  the  love  may  re¬ 
main  the  same,  and  the  duty  to  the  i>arent  out¬ 
wardly  observed,  yet  the  respect  is  lessened. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  the  father  would 
only  realize  this  great  truth,  that  his  misdeeds 
and  his  taking  the  w’rong  path  will  bring  suf¬ 
fering  and  injury  upon  the  innocent  children 
who  bear  his  name!  however  hard  we  may 
try  to  ignore  the  stern  law  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,  yet  the 
fact  remains  the  same. 

Let  your  children  learn  from  your  lips  as 
well  as  by  your  example,  the  great  principles 
of  right  living,  anil  what  true  success  in  life 
consists  in.  Instil  into  their  minds  the  truth 
that  the  law  at  the  foundation  of  all  things  is 
retribution  ;  that  no  one  gains  by  a  dishonest, 
dishonorable  action ;  that  although  the  gain 
may  be  api)arent  outwardly,  that  the  loss  to 
the  character  is  lasting.  Emerson  truly  .says  : 

Whatsoever  wrong  a  man  does  his  conscience, 
he  does  himself  more  harm  than  can  be  done 
by  all  the  outward  world.  The  loss  of  purity, 
the  loss  of  simplicity,  the  loss  of  honesty,  are 
real  losses,  but  they  befall  us  only  by  our  own 
con.sent.”  Truth  and  honesty  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  a  great  character,  and  these 
qualities  can  be  most  effectually  taught  in 
childhood.  Let  your  children  see  that  you  are 
trying  to  walk  in  the  Master’s  footsteps  at 
home,  in  your  business  life,  and  wherever  you 
go,  whatever  you  do. 

Before  your  boys  go  out  into  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  tell  them  yourself  about  the  dan¬ 
gerous  places ;  expose  the  vices  that  lie  in  wait 
for  the  young  traveller.  Fathers  know  much 
more  of  these  dangers  than  mothers  do.  Dr. 
Orville  Dewey  has  written  understandingly 
upon  this  subject.  So  many  persons  wonder 
why  a  boy  brought  up  so  i>rayerfully,  so  care¬ 
fully,  so  tenderly  and  exclusively,  oftentimes 
proves  very  weak  and  unresisting  when  he 
meets  the  temptations  that  come  to  him  when 
he  first  goes  out  into  the  world.  He  says  “  The 
child  has  a  safeguard  in  his  profound  ignorance 
of  much  that  is  around  him.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  but  a  friendly  veil  is  thrown 
around  him  that  temi>er3  its  bright,  deceitful 
glare.  He  lives  in  an  enclosure  protected  from 
temptations  that  would  be  as  wild  beasts  to 
his  innocence.  The  impulse  of  sense  and  pa.s- 
slon  yet  slumber  in  his  breast.  His  loves  are 
his  family  and  school-day  friendships.  His  life 
is  comparative  repose.  But  now  at  length  the 
time  comes  when  the  great  veil  that  hides  the 
world  begins  to  rise ;  when  the  first  battle  with 
the  stronger  powers  that  sleep  in  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  fought,  and  through  ignorance 
of  the  tempter  and  the  results  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions,  the  boy  falls.” 

Let  fatherhood  and  motherhood  share  to¬ 
gether  the  responsibilities  of  training  the  chil¬ 
dren.  When  the  account  of  the  stewardship  is 
rendered,  the  King  will  not  hold  the  mother 
alone  resi)onsible  for  the  results  of  the  care  en¬ 
trusted  to  both ;  the  father  will  be  accotintable 
too.  Be  faithful  in  this  great  office  of  trust. 
When  you  are  tempted  to  do  what  is  not  right, 
hear  the  little  child’s  voice  in  your  heart  say¬ 
ing  “  Take  a  safe  path,  papa.  I ’m  coming  after 
you.”  Then  when  your  life-work  is  done,  you 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  your  children  crown¬ 
ed  with  honor,  and  your  good  name  will  be  a 
better  inheritance  for  them  than  great  riches. 

OLD  AOE. 

Yes,  there  is  golden  beauty  in  decay, 

As  Autumn  Imves  outshine  the  leaves  of  May ; 

The  calm  of  evening,  with  Its  roseate  light. 

The  starrj’  silence  of  the  Wintry  night ; 

The  stillness  of  repose  when  storms  are  o’er. 

And  the  sea  murmurs  on  a  peaceful  shore ; 

The  brooding  memories  of  the  past,  that  make 

The  old  man  young  again  for  Bi^auty’s  sake ; 

The  hope  sublime,  that  cheers  the  lonely  road 

Which  leads  him  gently  to  the  hills  of  God. 

—London  9|>ectator. 


When  to  the  flowers,  so  beautiful, 

The  Father  gave  a  name. 

Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one, 

.4,11  timidly  it  came, 

.\nd  standing  at  its  Father's  feet, 

.\nd  gazing  in  His  face. 

It  said  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 

“  Dear  Lord,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 

.\las !  I  have  forgot.” 

Kindly  tlie  Father  then  looked  down, 

.\nd  said  “  Forget  me  not.” 

HOW  LITTLE  ORACIE  CLOSED  A  SALOON. 

Grade  was  only  six  years  old,  but  beautiful 
and  loving.  When  her  father  wanted  her  to 
come  in  his  saloon,  that  he  might  introduce  her 
to  the  men  lounging  there,  and  hear  them 
praise  her  beauty,  she  would  say  ‘  No,  papa  ; 
make  the  naughty  men  go  aw’ay,  and  then  I’ll 
come  in.’ 

There  was  a  children’s  temperance  society  in 
the  town,  in  charge  of  the  Woman’s  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  and  little  Grade  and  her  brother, 
still  younger,  were  invited  to  attend.  The  father 
consented,  for  he  liked  to  see  Gracie  dressed 
and  have  people  notice  her. 

Grade  had  never  seen  any  one  pray  before  ; 
and  when  the  leader  talked  about  God,  and 
asked  them  all  to  bow  their  heads  while  he 
prayed,  Gracie  bowed,  awed  into  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  reverence. 

Months  passed.  Grade  had  learned  to  pray, 
and  often  talked  to  her  father  about  the  Christ 
child,  and  wanted  him  to  jiray ;  but  he  only 
laughed  and  called  her  his  little  saint. 

One  day  Gracie  wtis  taken  vei'y  ill ;  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  sent  for,  and  when  he  saw  her  he  said 
she  was  very  sick. 

‘Will  I  die?’ 

‘  I  hope  not.’ 

‘  You  needn’t  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  ’cause  I’m 
ready  ;  I  asked  Ji'sus  to  take  me  if  He  wanted 
me.’ 

The  father,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
sobbed  out  ‘  O  Grade !  you  don’t  want  to  leave 
your  pupa,  do  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  1  do,  if  Jesus  wants  me  to  come,  ’cause 
He  has  the  best  right  to  me.’ 

The  customers  came  and  went,  but  the  saloon¬ 
keeper  heeded  them  not ;  for  his  dear  Gracie 
was  on  her  little  bed  panting  her  life  away. 
What  careil  he  for  money,  now  that  the  light 
and  life  was  going  out  ? 

One  day,  on  his  coming  up  out  of  the  saloon, 
Gracie  opened  her  eyes,  and  turning  upon  him 
an  imploring  look,  said,  ‘  O  papa,  is  the  saloon 
open  ?  Are  the  men  drinking  ?  Do  close  it,  papa. 
I  know  I  will  feel  better  if  you  will.’ 

‘  I’ll  do  it,  darling — iinything  to  make  you  feel 
better.’ 

The  saloon-keeper’s  heart  was  almost  break¬ 
ing.  The  bar-tender  wiis  ordered  to  clear  the 
.saloon  and  dose  the  doors. 

‘  Darling,  the  saloon  is  closed,’  he  said,  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  a  few  minutes  later. 

‘  Thank  you,  papa.  It  makes  me  hapi)y  and 
betti'r  already,’  and  a  glad  smile  came  over  her 
suffering  face.  Every  few  hours  Grace  would 
ask  ‘  Is  the  saloon  closed  now?’ 

‘  Yes,  darling.’ 

‘  Are  the  shutters  up  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  dear,  they  are  up.’ 

‘  O  papa,  I  wish  you’d  never  open  the  saloon 
again.  Mamma,  can’t  you  get  papa  to  promise 
me  never  to  opt'ii  the  saloon  tigain  ?  ’ 

‘G  George,  do  promise  your  dying  child,’ 
sobbed  the  mother,  who  had  never  favored  her 
husband’s  business. 

The  strong  man  shook  like  a  reed.  He  could 
not  sjx'ak  for  a  moment  ;  then  coming  and 
bending  over  her,  he  said  in  a  strange  and 
husky  voice : 

‘  My  darling  Grade,  i)apa  will  never  tipt'n  the 
saloon  iigain.’ 

‘O  papa,  I’m  so  glad!  I’ll  tell  Jesus,  when  I 
get  to  heaven,  that  you  closed  the  saloon.  And 
now,  dear  papa,  you  must  be  good,  and  He’ll  let 
you  come  to  that  beautiful  home,  too  ;  and 
mamma,  and  Alice  can  come.’ 

There  was  a  glad  smile  on  the  dying  child’s 
face  that  soon  faded  out  into  lines  of  pain  ;  but 
all  at  once,  just  at  the  last,  her  fa«‘e  brightened 
up  with  a  strange,  unearthly  brightness,  and 
she  cried  out  joyfully 

‘  O  mamma,  look,  look  !  the  room  is  full  of 
angels.  Papa,  don’t  you  see  them  ?  They  are 
all  about  you.’ 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  room,  for  the  gates 
of  heaven  were  thrown  oj)en  to  let  the  jmrc' 
M|)irit  pass  through.  Only  the  body  of  little 
Gracie  was  left — the  real  Gracie  had  gone  to 
live  with  Jesus  and  the  angels. 

The  father  never  oik'IuhI  the  saloon.  The 
bar-room  shutters  have  never  beenbiken  down. 

The  saloon-keeper  has  not  only  signed  the 
pledge  but  1ms  become  a  Christian,  and  ex{)ects 
to  follow  his  Gracie  to  heaven  after  awhile. — 
Vermont  Christian  Register. 


THE  KINO  SPEAKS. 

A  hoy’s  fancy. 

My  gold  iH  In  tlio  Hunllght,  and  iny  Hllver  In  the  moon, 

And  iny  Jewels  are  the  dew  drops  that  deck  the  green  of  .June; 
My  castle  Is  a  shady  nook  within  the  forest  glade ;  [maile. 
My  throne  a  luounil  of  blue  and  green  of  blooming  myrtle 
1  wear  a  crown  of  daisies,  and  my  sceptre  Is  a  reed ;  [seed ; 
My  robe  la  trimmed  with  lichens  and  with  downy  thlstlo- 
And  wide  as  Is  the  woodland  Is  the  breadth  of  my  domain — 
My  viaducts  the  forest  paths,  my  aiiueducts  the  rain ; 

My  bridges  are  the  fallen  trees  that  o’er  the  brooklets  lie; 
My  monuments  the  beetling  crags  that  frown  against  the  sky. 

The  cities  In  my  kingdom  are  all  peopled  by  the  birds, 

Hy  Siiulrrels  and  by  katydids  and  soft-eyed  browsing  herds ; 
My  courtiers  are  the  dragonflies  that  In  the  sunlight  gleam  ; 
My  navies  are  the  fallen  leaves  that  tloal  adowu  the  stream  ; 
My  color-bearers  butterflies,  the  ants  my  armled  men, 

'rhe  robin  Is  my  herald,  and  my  messenger  the  wren. 

When  I  give  an  entertainment,  my  banquet-board  Is  spread 
with  iMirrlcs  of  the  wlntergreen,  and  nuts,  and  apples  red, 
And  dainty  cups  of  acorns,  and  plates  of  plantain  leaves; 
My  curtains  are  the  gauzy  wolis  the  giant  spider  weaves ; 
My  mirror  Is  the  shaily  pool  whore  water-lilies  He; 

My  pictures  are  the  hlils  and  vales,  the  blue  or  stormy  sky ; 
My  orchestra  the  wlldwood  birds  that  sing  at  set  of  sun ; 

My  chandeliers  the  flroflles  that  glow  when  day  Is  done; 

To  guard  my  quiet  sleep,  the  night  her  starry  sentries  gives  : 
lu  sweet  content  I  know  I  am  the  richest  king  that  lives. 

—Will  H.  Velih  In  Good  Cheer. 

SCOTTISH  HUMOR. 

Dr.  Scott  of  Greenock  used  to  ttdl  of  a  sailor 
who  earao  to  be  married,  but  when  asked  if  he 
would  tak(!  the  woman  to  be  his  wife,  looked 
blank  and  said  “I  would  like  to  know  first 
what  you  are  going  to  say  to  she.”  At  another 
time  when  the  woman  wtis  asked  if  she  would 
obey,  but  did  not  answer,  the  man  (also  a  sailor) 
exclaimed  “  Leave  that  to  me,  sir.” 

In  those  days  people  that  felt  sleepy  during’ 
the  sermon  used  (ns  now  in  Germany)  to  shake 
off  drowsiness  by  standing  up  ;  but  poor  human 
nature  made  this,  at  times,  an  occasion  of  dis¬ 
play.  At  Old  Moukland  a  man  who  hod  on  a 
rather  gaudy  vest  stood  Uji  more  than  once, 
and  threw  back  his  coat,  apparently  to  let  the 
vest  be  seen.  Mr.  Bower,  the  minister,  at  lehgth 
said  “  Noo,  John,  ye  had  bitter  sit  ilooni  We 
have  a’ seen  your  braw  waistcoat.*’ 

It  was  to  Mr.  Bower  that  the  grave-digger 
fuice  said  :  “  Trade’s  very  dull  the  noo.  I  bae 
na  buried  a  leevin’  cratur  hir  three  weeks.” 

The  peojile  seem  to  have  ha<l  a  dislike  to  ser¬ 
mons  being  read.  They  used  to  say  “  Hoo  can 
we  mind  the  minister’s  sermon  if  he  canna  mind 
it  him-sel’  ?  ” 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  lady  who  sent  to 
her  minister,  Mr.  Risk  of  Dalsi-rf,  a  polite  mes¬ 
sage  that  “  he  should  clean  his  teeth,”  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  answer  that  “  she  should  scrape*  her 
tongue ! ” 

When  his  people  sent  a  deputation  requesting 
him  to  tell  them  more  in  his  sermons  about  re¬ 
nouncing  their  own  righteousness,  he  tartly  re¬ 
plied  “  It  is  the  first  time  I  heard  that  you  had 
any  righteousness  to  renounce.” 

Mr.  Thom  of  Govan  maintained  a  great  war¬ 
fare  against  the  Glasgow  magistrates.  One  day 
while  he  was  standing  with  the  provost  In  the 
street,  a  ragged  urchin  came  up  begging,  and 
was  driven  away  sternly  by  the  provost,  who 
had  himself  risen  from  nothing.  Mr.  Thom 
interposed,  and  said  “  Hey,  laddie,  there’s  a 
penny.  Ye’ll  maybe  be  provost  of  Glasgow 
yoursel’  yet.” 

One  of  the  magistrates  saw  him  one  day  rid¬ 
ing  a  good  horse,  and  said  “  You’re  greater, 
Mr.  Thom,  than  your  Master  ;  for  he  rode  on  an 
ass.”  Mr.  Thom  retorted  “  We  would  be  willing 
enough  to  ride  on  asses,  too  ;  but  they’re  no’  to 
to  be  got  nooadays.  They’ve  made  them  ^1 
magistrates.”  _ 

‘John,  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the 
principal  parts  of  the  verb  “  make.”  ’  The  boy 
seized  the  crayon  and  wrote  boldly  :  Present, 
make;  past,  maid;  past  participle,  maiden — 
whereat  the  whole  class  in  grammar  tittered. 


DEFENCE  OF  MINISTERS’  SONS. 
Ministeis’  sons  find  a  defender  in  De  Can¬ 
dolle,  the  French  scientist  and  skeptic,  who 
shows  that  science  and  learning  owe  grtiat  re¬ 
searches  to  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  He  builds  a 
strong  argument  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  on  this  groimd,  and  says  :  “  In  clerical 
families,  their  manner  of  life,  their  quiet  regu¬ 
larity,  their  resilience,  largely  in  the  country, 
their  counsels  to  their  children,  the  absence  of 
various  causes  of  dissipation,  the  habitual  vig¬ 
ilance  of  the  father  and  his  domestic  example 
of  study,  surpassing  the  advantages  of  other 
families,  give  all  the  greater  force  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  faculties  appropriate  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences.”  The  learned  author  gives 
lists  of  distinguished  and  eminent  scientists 
and  scholars  who  were  the  sons  of  pastors — 
Agassiz,  Berselius,  Boerhove,  Encke,  Eiiler, 
liinneeus,  Olbers,  and  a  host  of  others.  Among 
jiistoi'ians  and  philosophers  he  names  Hallam. 
Hobbes,  Emerson,  Sismondi,  and  others.  A 
glance  through  any  biographical  dictionary  re¬ 
veals  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  children  and 
grandchildren  of  clei'ics  in  every  range  of  lit¬ 
erature,  science  and  philosophy.  The  disposi¬ 
tions  of  sons  to  follow  the  callings  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  makes  divinity  conspicuously  hereditarj’ 
in  such  world-wide  known  theolomcal  lumina¬ 
ries  and  pulpiteers  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  Robert  Hall,  Lightfoot,  the 
Wesleys,  Lowth,  Stillingfleet,  the  Beechers  and 
Spurgeons — a  list  that  might  be  multiplied  in¬ 
definitely,  to  which  every  reader  will  add  from 
personal  knowledge.  How  many  poets  have 
been  the  fruit  of  clerical  matrimony ! — Young, 
Cowper,  Thompson,  Coleridge,  Montgomery, 
Heber,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  many  others  of 
note.  Look  at  the  clerical  contributions  to  in¬ 
tellectual  philosophy  in  such  distinguished  sons 
as  Dugald  Stewart,  Cudworth,  Reid,  Brown, 
Boyle,  Abercrombie,  and  Bentham.  Literature 
has  been  a  wide  field  for  ministers’  sons  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  as  is  evidenced  by  Swift,  Lockhart,  Mac¬ 
aulay,  Sterne,  Haslitt,  Thackeray,  Bmicroft, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  a  hundred  others.  To  architeeture  this 
class  contributed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  to  art. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  to  heroism.  Lord  Nelson. 
The  daughters  of  the  I’lergy  miw  not  be  over¬ 
looked — Mine.  Trollope,  Mrs.  ^^rbauld,  Jane 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  Brontes,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe.  How  many  sons  of  ministeis  have  be¬ 
come  eminent  in  civil  life ! — Henry  Clay,  Burr, 
the  Everetts,  down  to  our  last  presidents,  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Cleveland.  We  are  prepared  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  De  Candolle’s  figurts,  and  for  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  “  the  sons  of  clerical  families  have  ac¬ 
tually  surpassed  during  ‘200  years,  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  roll  of  eminent  scientists,  the 
similar  contributions  of  any  other  class  of  fami¬ 
lies,  not  e.xcejiting  those  that  belong  to  the  di¬ 
rectly  scientific  professions — physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  and  chemists.” — Springfield  Republican. 

UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  foreign  service  of  the  United  Stiites  is 
nominally  ilivided  into  tw'o  branchis,  diploma¬ 
tic  and  consular  officers.  The  first  class  in¬ 
cludes  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  envoys 
e.xtraordinary,  ministers  resident,  and  secreta- 
rit's  i>f  legation.  The  second  class  includes  con¬ 
suls  general,  consuls,  and  other  commercial 
agents.  The  duties  of  tht'se  classes  differ,  in 
that  more  power  is  giveii  to  ministei's  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  act  for  the  government  whence  they 
come.  A  minister  plenipotentiary  has  full  pow¬ 
er  to  negotiate  treaties,  or  transact  any  other 
important  business  in  the  name  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  An  envoy  i*xtraordinary  may  be  an  em¬ 
bassador  sent  for  a  special  occasion,  or  the  ti¬ 
tle  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  Our  ministei's  plenipotentiary — 
thirteen  in  all — are  sent  only  to  the  leading 
jiowers  of  the  world.  The  ministers  to  the 
smaller  governments  are  know’ii  as  ministers 
resident,  and  apparently  their  di|)lomatic  pow- 
<*r8,  though  less  impoi'tant,  are  practically  as 
unlimitiHl  within  their  scope.  A  minister  resi¬ 
dent  signifies  one  who  resides  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  think  the  phrase  lias  come  down 
from  a  time  when  plenipotentiary  officers  were 
sent  out  on  spei  ial  missions  only.  Secretaries 
of  legation  are  assistants  of  the  principal  em¬ 
bassadors.  The  consular  officers  are  agents 
employed  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  coun- 
trymi'ii,  merchants  and  seamen  m  foreign  ports. 
They  are  intrusted  when  necessary  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  diiilomatic  functions,  but  their  primaiy 
(1  Util'S  are  of  a  commercial  character  only,  to 
proti'ct  the  trade  of  their  country  abroad.  A 
consul  general  is  a  consul  having  jurisdiction 
in  several  [ilaces  and  over  several  consuls.  The 
compensation  of  our  foreign  officials  is  graded 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  mission,  and 
ranges  from  ^?17,500,  the  highest,  to  $500,  the 
lowest  annual  salai'j'. — The  Inter-Ocean. 

A  CLUB  MAN  S  APOLOGY. 

An  old  club  friend  seemed  surprised  to  sei* 
me  with  a  jirayer-book  in  my  hand,  and  said 
‘  It  isn’t  possible  that  you  have  been  to  church  ?  ’ 
‘  Why  not?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  good  that 
I  don’t  need  to  go  to  church,  or  so  bad  that  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  go  ?  ’ 

‘Not  at  all.  But  I  thought  you  were  a  man 
of  the  world  and  fond  of  pleasure.’ 

‘  Take  it  uiion  that  ground,  and  what  greater 
pleasure  can  them  be  than  listening  to  fine  mu¬ 
sic,  to  the  splendid  rhetoric  of  the  service,  and 
to  an  eloquent  sermon  ?  ’ 

‘  But  do  you  really  go  to  church  for  that  ?  ’ 

‘  For  that  and  for  imuiy  other  things.  You 
miss  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  worlil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  next,  if  you  do  not  attend  church 
regularly  every  Sunday.  I  go  biraiuse  I  like  it ; 
because  I  hope  to  get  good  out  of  it ;  because 
all  the  associations  are  pleasant ;  bmiuse  I  find 
myself  connwiteil  with  an  intelligent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  charitable  work  ;  biHiause  my 
example  may  induce  others  to  come.  My  ch  urcli 
does  not  interfere  with  my  innocent  pleasures, 
and  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you  must  admit 
that  I  am  better  off  without  pleasures  which 
are  not  innocent.’ 

‘  But  do  you  ever  make  any  converts  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  that  I  don’t  tiy  hard  enough. 
Let  me  commence  with  you.  Accept  a  seat  in 
my  pew  next  Sunday  morning  and  tell  me  the 
effect.’ 

‘  I  will,  with  pleasure.  It  will  be  a  new  exiie- 
rience,  at  any  rate.’ — The  Star. 

ORDER. 

‘  Where’s  my  hat?’ 

‘  Who’s  seen  my  knife  ?  ’ 

‘Who  turned  my  coat  wroHg  side  out  hhd 
slung  it  Under  the  lounge  ?  ’ 

Thef  e  yoU  go,  my  boy  !  When  you  came  home 
last  evening  you  flung  yoUr  hat  across  the 
room,  jumped  oUt  of  your  shoes  and  kicked 
’em  right  and  left,  wriggled  out  of  your  coat 
and  gave  It  a  toss,  and  now  you  are  annoyed 
because  each  article  hasn’t  gathered  itself  in 
a  chair  to  be  ready  for  you  when  you  dress  in 
the  mortiing; 

Who  cut  those  shoe-strings?  You  did  it,  to 
save  one  minute’s  time  in  untying  them  !  Your 
knife  is  under  the  bed  where  it  rolled  when  you 
hopped,  skipped  and  jumped  out  of  your  trow- 
sers. 

Your  collar  is  down  behind  the  bureau,  one 
of  your  soiiks  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  your 
vest  may  be  in  the  kitchen  wood-box  for  all 
you  know. 

Now,  then,  my  way  has  always  been  the  eas¬ 
iest  way.  I  hail  rather  fling  my  hat  down  than 
to  hang  it  up  ;  I’d  rather  kick  my  boots  under 
the  lounge  than  place  ’em  in  the  hall  ;  I’d  ra¬ 
ther  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  new  coat  than  to 
change  it. 

I  own  right  up  to  being  reckless  and  slovenly, 
but  ah  me !  haven’t  I  had  to  pay  for  it  ten 
timi«  over !  Now,  set  your  foot  right  down  and 
determine  to  have  order.  It  is  a  trait  that  can 
be  acquired. 

An  orderly  man  can  make  two  suits  of  clothes 
last  longer  and  look  better  than  a  slovenly  man 
can  do  with  four.  He  can  save  an  hour  a 
day  over  the  man  who  flings  things  helterskel- 
ter.  He  stands  twice  the  show  to  get  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  keep  it,  and  five  times  the  show  to 
conduct  a  business  with  profit. 

An  orderly  man  will  be  an  accurate  man.  If 
he  is  a  carpenter,  every  joint  will  fit.  If  he  is  a 
turner,  his  goods  will  look  neatly.  If  he  is  a 
merchant,  hie  books  will  show  neither  blots 
nor  errors.  An  orderly  man  is  usually  an  eco¬ 
nomical  man,  and  always  a  prudent  one.  If  you 
ask  me  how  to  become  rich,  I  answer  ‘Be  order- 
1  ly,  be  accurate.’^DetroltFree  Press. 
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OlfE  THOrO  AND  ANOTHER. 

Snow  fell  July  Ist  in  Tazewell  county,  Va.,  and 
the  same  night  ice  formed  in  Wythe  wunty. 

During  the  storms  of  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  June  28th,  in  Austria,  twenty  villages 
were  ignited  by  lightning  and  burned.  Six  men 
were  killed  while  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

Two  yeais  ago  a  farmer  in  DeLand,  Fla., 
bought  a  hive  of  bees.  Since  then  he  has  had 
enough  honey  for  family  use,  and  his  stock  has 
increased  to  sixteen  stands,  which  he  has  just 
sold  for  880. 

The  later  sown  cucumbers  will  produce  the 
most  pickles,  as  the  crop  is  grown  after  the 
hottest  weather  has  passed.  Planted  late,  they 
also  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  evade  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  striped  bug. 

Few  farmers  will  readily  believe  that  a  well 
cared  for  piece  of  strawberries  will  produce 
more  bushels  of  fruit  than  any  kind  of  grain. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Crops  of  strawberrit's  of 
two  hundred  bushels  or  more  have  often  been 
grown,  and  this  is  much  larger  than  average 
yields  of  potatoes. 

There  is  more  waste  in  the  potato  crop  than 
in  any  other,  but  if  the  smaller  and  scabby 
potatoes  are  boiled  and  mixed  with  meal  for 
pigs,  they  will  pay  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the 
sound  potatoes,  which  have  been  marketed  at 
low  prices  the  past  two  yeais.  Other  vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  added  to  give  variety  to  the  diet. 

The  advent  of  the  thii-teen  and  seventeen 
year  lo<!U8t8  together  this  season  is  causing 
much  needless  alarm.  The  name  locust  is  the 
only  frightful  thing  about  the  insect.  Really  it 
is  a  cicada,  and  in  its  present  state  of  existence 
does  not  eat  anything.  All  its  eating  is  done  in 
the  pupa  stage,  which  is  prolonged  so  niany 
years  that  what  it  destroys  is  scarcely  noticed. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  said  to  be  the  most 
durable  timber  that  grows  in  America,  and  the 
shrinkages  and  swellings  caused  by  heat  and 
moisture  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Wag¬ 
ons  made  of  this  material  are  very  durable,  the 
wheels,  it  is  said,  lasting  for  fifty  years  without 
paint  or  shelter. 

If  poultry  is  kept  in  confinement  it  is  cruel 
not  to  gratify  their  fondness  for  green  food. 
The  Poultry  World  recommends  raking  the 
lawn  mowings  every  time  the  grass  is  cut,  anfi 
showering  the  short,  juicy,  fresh  blades  over 
the  floors  or  ground  of  the  hennery.  Every 
morsel  will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  the  chick¬ 
ens. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Philbrick  rec-ommends  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  that  rhubarb  or  “  pie  plant  ” 
for  market  should  be  tied  in  neat  bundles  of 
four  pounds  each,  w'ith  two  strings  drawn 
tightly.  The  absurd  custom  of  selling  it  with 
the  leaves  on,  practised  in  New  Y^ork,  he  adds, 
should  be  abandoned  ;  it  will  keep  betbT  with 
the  len,ve8  off.  and  is  easier  handhMl. 

Mahogany  in  all  its  shades,  from  amber  yel¬ 
low  to  dark  red,  and  the  California  redwood, 
along  with  various  ashes,  maples,  cherry,  satin- 
wood,  oak  and  rosewood  are  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  candidates  for  favor  in  furniture  woods  ; 
the  new  ideas  in  furniture  pei-mit  rather  than 
demand  the  use  of  all  these. 

W.  P.  Totten,  treasurer  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Mercantile  Exchange,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  and  in  ilenouncing  imitation 
butter,  said  there  was  no  use  of  talking  about 
oleomargarine.  That  name  had  gone  out  of 
date.  It  was  butterine,  suine,  or  lardine,  Iwing 
made  up  of  various  fate  of  .'Uiimals  of  inferior 
quality,  now'  put  upon  the  market  branded  as 
creamery  butter. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  natural  gas  jis  fuel 
in  Pittsburg,  that  there  arc  already  five  lims 
running  in  there  from  wells  eighteen  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  distant.  25,000,000  cubic  feet  are 
^furnished  that  single  city  every  day,  and  ten- 
inch  pipes  are  now  being  laid  to  increase  the 
supply  to  40,000,000  feet.  No  Ic'ss  than  fifty 
mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds  are  now’ 
using  natural  gas. 

Italian  growing  vases  are  most  curious  and 
interesting  novelties  in  floral  dei*orations ; 
quaint  shapes  in  the  way  of  jugs,  bowls,  ewers, 
etc.,  are  made  :  the  proc^ess  ms-essary  to  change 
the  vase  or  jug  into  a  mass  of  living  green  is 
accomplished  by  soaking  it  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  covt'r  t)n  the  outeifle  with 
seed  w’hich  is  supplied  with  the  vases,  then  fill 
it  with  water,  and  in  a  bi  ief  space  of  time  the 
whole  is  covered  with  the  most  exquisitt'  green 
foliage. 

The  latest  employnumt  introduced  in  art  cir¬ 
cles  is  the  metallization  of  plants;  the  art  con¬ 
sists  in  the  arrangement  of  boughs  and  trees 
with  leaves,  berries  or  reeds  and  gri»sst“s  in 
artistic  forms,  and  then  coating  them  over  w’ith 
a  composition  which  to  all  appearance  makes 
them  metallic  ;  these  can  then  b<*  utilized  for 
surface*  de*coration  to  door  panels,  pictun* 
frames,  tin^  screens,  and  a  great  variety  of 
objects;  the  high  and  low  tone's  prod ue^'d  are 
particularly  j)lea8ing  to  the  eye. 

Pansies  for  Autumn  blooming  may  still  be 
sown  in  a  gt'iitle  hot-be*d  or  in  the  house  in  pots 
plae*e*<l  near  the  window.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  they  have  to  be  pricked  out, 
and  later  transplante*(l  to  a  prepare**!  be'dshadeel 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  This  shading  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  as  the  jeansy  is  a  e*ool  climate 
plant  that  cannot  stand  our  fierce  sun  without  | 
this  precaution  being  taken.  In  dry  we*ather 
water  has  to  be  given  daily,  and  all  flower  buds 
must  be  pincheel  off  as  they  appear  until  the 
cooler  Autumn  weather.  Plante  in  flower  now 
wall  continue  to  bloom  much  longer  and  better 
if  the  flowers  are  taken  off  every  day.  You 
can  never  have  too  many. 

An  int**resting  discovery  has  ret*ently  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  Forum  at  Rome. 
On  cutting  into  the  accumulation  of  the  unex- 
oavate*d  portion  of  the  northeast  side,  on  which 
stands — be*tween  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  and  the  Church  of  St.  Adriano — the 
row  of  modem  buildings  which  is  ultimately  to 
be  removed  for  the  completion  of  the  excava¬ 
tions,  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  ancient 
street  connecting  the  Forum  with  the  Suburra 
has  bet*n  un<x)vered.  It  lies  at  a  level  of  some 
eighteen  inches  below  the  flagged  area  of  the 
Forum,  which  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
The  street  extends  along  the  southeast  side  of 
that  part  of  the  Curia  wliich  is  now  the  Church 
of  St.  Aeiriano.  The  pavement  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation  ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  stands  a 
pedestal,  probably  of  a  statue  dedicateel,  as 
shown  by  the  inscription,  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  the  Second  by  Memmius  Vitrasius 
Orfitus,  who  was  prep/e’cfiw  urb'in  from  355  to 
359.  Large  masses  of  marble,  such  as  pedes¬ 
tals  of  columns,  pieces  of  cornice,  and  other 
fragments,  were  found  one  upon  another  under 
the  accumulations  but  lately  removed. 

LATERINQ  SHRUBS  AND  VINES. 

Amateurs  who  desire  to  increase  their  favor¬ 
ite  shrubs,  roses  or  rines,  will  find  layering  the 
best  method,  and  J  uly  the  bt*st  month  to  per- 
forai  the  operation.  Although  too  slow  a 
process  for  nurserjTnen  who  dt*sire  to  multiply 
their  stock  rapidly,  it  is  far  the  best  method  for 
all  who  only  require  a  few  extra  plants.  By 
consulting  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  all 
can  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Selet't  the  north  side  of  the  plant  to  lay 
down  the  branch  to  be  rtx)ted,  and  pulverize  the 
soil  well  where  the  new  plant  is  to  take  root. 
Daphne  onexerum,  Exo**horda,  Purple  Fringe, 
Ariste>lochia  sipho  and  some  other  shrubs,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  hardy  roses,  will  re*qulre 
two  years  to  become  well  rootexl.  .\  few  shrubs 
and  vines  refuse  to  r<x>t  from  layert ;  tht*se  are 
grown  from  seeds  and  by  grafting,  and  as  the 
seeds  require  considerable  cares  and  experience, 
their  prespagation  haei  be'tter  be  left  to  the 
nurserymen.  Layt*reel  plants  of  the  Clematis, 
having  an  abundance  of  eyess  near  the  root,  are 
more  valuable  for  planting  than  the  grafted,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  persons  about  to 
plant  the  Clematis.  Important  plants,  usually 
grafteel,  often  have  but  a  single  seuind  eye,  and 
that  several  inchejs  from  the  roots.  If  in  any 


way  the  inter\’ening  wood  becomes  injureil  or 
broken  the  plant  is  rendered  worthless. — Levant 
Cole,  in  Vick’s  Magazine. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  ROSE.  j 

In  an  article  on  moss  roses,  “Land  anel  Wa-  j 
ter  ”  tells  a  very  curious  talc  as  to  the  discov-  | 
ery  of  the  variety  known  as  the  White  Prov-  | 
ence.  La  Blanche,  or  Unique.  Mr.  Daniel  Gri- 1 
mond  of  Little  Chelse*a  (nurseryman),  was  on  a  ' 
journey  of  business  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  i 
exae*tly  110  years  ago,  when  riding  very  leisure-  ! 
ly  along  the  road,  he  perceived  a  rose  of  great 
whiteness  in  a  mill.  He  alighted,  and  on  close 
inspection  discovered  it  to  be  a  Provence  rose*. 
He  sought  an  interview  with  the  inmate  of  the 
mill,  who  was  an  eleleiTy  woman,  anel  begged  a 
flow’er,  which  was  instantly  given  to  him.  The 
old  lady  must  no  doubt  have  been  considerably 
surprised  at  being  in  turn  presenteel  with  a 
guinea.  “  In  cutting  off  the  flower,”  so  runs 
the  tale,  which  has  been  re*corded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Shailer  of  Battersea  Fields,  “  Mr, 
Grimond  cut  three  buds,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  nearest  inn,  he  packed  up  the  flower  and 
sent  it  direc’tly  to  Chels(*a,”  adelressed  to  his 
foreman,  who  was  no  other  than  the  father  of 
the  same  Mr.  Shailer  who  now  relates  the  story. 
Two  of  the  buds  grew’,  iinel  in  the  fe)llowing 
Autumn  the  florist  went  down  to  Norfolk  again, 
and  bought  the  whole  stock  for  five  guiuejw. 
The  foreman  was  then  allowed  to  propagate  it, 
and  for  de>ing  so  was  paid  5s.  a  plant  for  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  plants 
were  sold  out  at  a  guinea  apiece,  the  foreman’s 
share  of  the  profits  amounting  to  £300.  Not 
the  least  pleasant  part  of  this  pleasant  little 
“  romance  of  a  rose,”  is  the  fact  that  the  old 
lady  who  haei  been  the  unce)nscious  discoverer 
of  a  grand  secret  in  horticulture,  wjis  gratified 
by  receirtng  out  of  the  proe*eeds  of  the  under¬ 
taking  a  handsome  present,  consisting  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  tankarel  and  other  plate,  to  the  value  of 
£00. — London  Globe. 

WAGES  IN  1800. 

The  condition  of  the  wages  chess  of  that  elay 
may  well  be  examined  ;  it  is  full  of  instruction 
for  social  agitatois.  In  the  gre*at  cities  un¬ 
skilled  workme*n  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
their  own  food  anel  found  their  eewn  lodgings. 
But  in  the  cxeiintry,  on  the  farms,  or  wherever 
a  hand  was  employe*d  on  some  public  work, 
they  were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer,  anel 
given  a  few  dollars  a  month.  On  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canals  the  eliggers  ate  the  coarsest  diet, 
were  housed  in  the  ruelest  sheds,  anel  paiel  six 
dollars  a  month  from  IMay  to  November,  and 
five  eltJlars  a  month  from  November  to  May. 
Hod  e'arriers  and  mortiir  mixers,  digge*rs  and 
choppers,  who  from  1793  to  1890  laboreel  eni 
the  public  buildings  anel  cut  the  streets  anel 
avenue's  of  Washington  city,  ree*e'ived  se*venty 
dollars  a  ye'ar,  or  if  they  wIsIumI,  sixty  deellai's 
for  all  thew’ork  theycoeilel  perform  from  March 
1st  to  Dee*embe*r  20ih.  The  hours  e>f  work  were 
invariably  freem  sunrise  to  sunse*t.  Weiges  at 
Albany  and  New  Yeerk  were  three  shillings,  or, 
as  mone*y  then  went,  forty  cents  n  elay  ;  at  Lan- 
eiaster  eight  to  ten  eiollais  a  memth  ;  elsewhere 
in  Pennsylvania  workme*n  were  content  with 
six  dollars  in  Summer  and  five  in  Winter.  At 
Baltimore*  men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  eigh¬ 
teen  pence  a  elay.  None  by  the  month,  sisked 
more  than  six  dollars.  At  Fredericksburg  the 
price  of  labor  was  from  five  te)  seven  elollais. 
In  Virginia  white  men  e*mployed  by  the  y(*ar, 
were  given  sixteen  pounds  currency  ;  slaves 
w’hen  hired  were  clotheel,  and  their  masteis 
paid  one  pound  a  month.  A  pound  Virginia 
ineeney  wiis  in  Federal  memey  three  dollars  and 
thirty-thre*e  cents.  The  average  rate  of  wage  s 
the  land  over  w’as  therefore  sixty-five  dollars  a 
year,  with  fooel  and  perhaps  loelging.  Out  of 
this  small  sum  the  w’orkman  must,  with  his 
wife’s  help,  maintain  his  family. — McMast(*r's 
History. 

WHAT  THE  HUDSON  MAY  COME  TO. 

Le)W  water  in  the  Connee,*ticut  revive's  inte*r- 
eist  in  the  que’stieen  Doe*s  the  Connee-ticut  elry 
up?  Timber  htis  be'cn  cleare'el  away  at  the 
sources  to  an  extent  that  makes  low  water  in¬ 
evitable  eluritig  the  elry  se'fison,  and  thus  e*arly 
in  the  ceirreut  Summer  this  once  lordly  Stream 
is  running  low.  What  may  hiippe*n  to  the  Hu<l- 
son  if  timber  cutting  is  continued  in  the  Aeliron- 
elacks,  is  happ(*ning  to  the  Ceennecticut,  and  is 
well  eltscrib(*el  by  a  write*r  in  the  Jemrnal  of 
Comme'rce*.  He  says  :  “  The  melting  snows, 
no  longe*r  held  bae*k  in  the  spongy  mos.se*s  eef 
the  forests,  anel  the  Spring  rains,  are*  hurrie*el 
swiftly  down  in  fre*shete  which  eiestreey  preipe*r- 
ty  in  the  lower  country.  The*  fre*shets  are*  util- 
ize'd  to  bring  elown  e*very  Spring  the*  timber 
from  thousands  eef  aeTe'S,  where  no  pine*  woe  el 
will  eve*r  grow  iigain.  The  Summe*r  e*<)me*s,  hot 
anel  eliy’,  with  low  water  in  the*  rive'rs,  whie*h 
were  formerly  full  all  the  Sunnne*r  from  the* 
slow  elrain  out  of  the  dark  slmde*s  in  the  upper 
country.  The  natural  re'se*rvoiis,  which  thus 
gave  out  slowly  their  n*se*rve)irs  of  wat*'r,  are 
gone*,anel  all  the  wate*r  e*ome*8  down  with  a  rush 
after  e,*very  rain.  Manufacturing  companies  t*v- 
e'rywhere  liave  fecund  it  ne*e*t*s8»iry  to  make*  arti¬ 
ficial  rcserve^irs  to  take  the  place  eef  the*  leist 
natural  re'servoira.  Hills  that  we*re*  e)nce  freist- 
covereel  are*  bleak  ma.sses  of  rock,  growing  elri- 
er  ye*ar  by  ye*ar.  If  there  was  e*ve*r  an  instiine’e 
e)f  killing  the  gerose  that  lays  golele*n  e*ggs,  it  is 
in  this  int*the>el  of  treating  emr  nortlie*rn  fe»rt*sts.” 

ACCIDENTAL  SCIENTISTS. 

Our  purpeese*  is  te*  inepiire  briefly,  illustrating 
e*ur  re  seare-h  by  a  fe*w  einine*nt  e*xample's,  he>w 
men  be*cenne*  justronomens,  or,  in  ge*ne'ral,  he>w 
those*  whe*  ae'hieve  elistiru'tion  in  thatpreefe'.ssiem 
are  elire*e*te'el  te*  it.  No  one  Is  destineel  te*  as¬ 
tronomy  fre>m  his  chilelhoetel.  No  fathe*rs  in 
fe)re*casting  the  future  of  their  sons  ever  think 
of  preparing  the*m  esptH'ially  for  se*  unprae-tical 
a  busine*ss,  e»ne  se*  far  fre>m  any  e*f  the  roaels  to 
fortune  as  the  stuely  of  the  skie's.  Se>m**  par- 
tie'ular  e*f>nelitions,  independent  of  pare*ntrd  views 
of  the  care'e*r  their  sons  are  to  folleew,  e)uteiele  of 
anything  that  is  conte*niplate*d  in  arranging  the 
e'ourse  eif  their  studies  in  school,  must  ceentri- 
bute  to  lead  a  youth  to  consee*rate  his  life  to 
this  puisuit.  How,  then,  we  ask  iigain,  eloes 
one  become  an  astreenomer  ?  Well,  he  begins  by 
taking  up  seime  other  e*areer— that  of  watch¬ 
maker,  for  instance,  or  of  writing-master,  e*lergj’- 
man,  revenue  officer,  e*arpenter,  bookseller,  doc¬ 
tor,  or  perhaps  shepherd,  musician,  or  trade's- 
nian  ;  and  then,  some  day,  if  the  thing  is  to  be, 
se>me  little  incident  determines  it ;  the  die  is 
cast,  and  he  become*s  an  astronomer.  Nothing 
in  particular  is  elone  ;  there  are  no  parental 
lamentations  or  reproae*hes  of  ’friends  who 
think  you  are  a  fool  ;  you  go  your  v  ay,  to  the 
university  if  you  e*an  pay  the  ce>st,  or  straight 
to  the  observatory  of  w’hich  you  are  to  be?come 
the  eiirector,  to  the  disgust  of  the  assiduous 
students  who  have  been  cramming  for  the  ex¬ 
aminations.  This  is  the  history  of  Hansen. 
He  was  a  wat<*h-maker,  anti  was  e*alled  in  one 
elay  to  a  serientifle  man's  house  to  repair  a  clock. 
Having  to  wait  a  little  while  in  the  laboratory 
till  the  geentleman  came  in,  he  casually  picked 
up  a  book,  which  proveel  to  be  a  geometry. 
The  man  of  science  came  in,  anel  finding  him 
interested  in  the  book,  lent  it  to  him.  Hansen 
elevoured  it ;  the  man  lent  him  other  books, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  them  as  a  Miss 
would  te*  a  novel  she  was  forbidden  to  read. 
Two  years  alter  this,  Hansen,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gotha, 
where  he  performed  his  celebrated  labors  on 
the  motions  of  the  Moon. — From  “  Some  Self- 
made  Astronomers,”  by  E.  Lagrange,  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  July. 

— 

THE  SHE  HAT. 

There’s  a  good  thing  associated  with  the  silk 
liat  that  should  not  be  overlooked  :  its  a  stand¬ 
ing  guarantee  of  good  behartor.  No  man  will 
,  deliberately  disgrae*t*  himself  in  a  high  hat.  The 
i  percentage  of  arrests  of  men  m  high  hate  is 

•  very  small.  When  a  man  sets  out  to  do  a  de- 
I  liberate  piec*e  of  villainy,  he  invariably  selects  a 
‘  Derby  or  some  similar  head  piee*e.  Besieies, 

•  white  e*r  bhu*k,  silk  or  felt,  the  high  hat  is  a 
,  grievous  te*ll-tale :  for  let  a  man  be  out  all 
!  night,  and  ten  to  one,  although  he  has  braceel 
,  up  and  looks  first-rate*  otherwise*,  his  hat  will 

•  give  him  dead  away  in  the  morning.  Yes  sir, 
t  ejn  the  grounel  e*f  its  being  a  sort  of  moral  front- 
I  ispiece,  if  nothing  else,  I  consieler  that  it  de- 

■  serves  to  be  retain*?d,  anel  that  (consideration 
I  has  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 

■  lasting  popularity. — The  Star. 


Simple  Rules  for  Pueservino  He.\lth  in  Mid¬ 
summer. — Under  ordinary  circumstances,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  and  a 
small  amount  of  money,  any  household  can 
ward  off  the  complaints  and  sicknesses  peculiar 
to  the  Summer  season.  All  streets,  yarels,  lanes, 
and  alleys  must  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  and 
free  from  filthy  accumulations.  One  must  eat 
lightly,  say  two  meals  per  diem  with  a  bit  of 
lunch  be'tween.  Little  or  no  fermented  licpiors 
shovdd  be  drank.  Vegetables  should  be  eaten 
only  when  good,  fresh,  and  fully  ripe;  there 
is — as  all  know — the  gre'ate'st  danger  in  unripe 
vegetable's,  particularly  in  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
New  potatoes,  unk'ss  thoroughly  ripe  and  well 
cooked,  are  a  common  source  of  sickness  in 
Summer,  The  same  remark  applies  to  peas, 
which  are  generally  rushed  to  market  before 
they  are  even  well  formed.  Avoid  cucumbers 
in  hot  weather  altogether.  Meats  can  be  eaten 
in  moderation,  but  not  as  a  daily  diet,  as  they 
are  too  heating.  Next  in  importance  to  food  is 
the  cleanline'ss  of  the  body  and  of  the  habita¬ 
tion.  With  as  light  clothing  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  W’ith  comfort  and  with  an  avoidance  of 
unehie  fatigue,  there  is  little  danger  if  the 
dietary  regimen  bo  attended  to.  A  person’s 
re.*al  wants  are  simple  and  easily  supplied.  The 
simpler  they  are  the  nearer  will  his  approach 
be  to  a  condition  of  perfect  health.  Copperas 
costs  three  ce'nts  a  pound,  and  is  the  best  of  all 
elisinfex'tante.  A  few  pounds  of  copperas  dis- 
solve'd  and  a  pail  of  lime,  with  a  whitew’ash 
brush,  will  make  the  woist  room  in  the  vilest 
of  our  tenements  fit  to  inhabit.  The  effects  of 
sinks,  closets,  and  all  such  places,  can  be  reael- 
ily  neutralized  b}’  copperas.  If  the  w’ater  be 
bad,  let  it  be  boileel  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
it  can  be  drunk  by  adults  or  children  with  per¬ 
fect  safety. — The  Star. 

A  Trout  in  the  Well. — It  used  to  be  a  fash¬ 
ion  in  a  good  many  e'ountry  places  to  put  a  live 
trout  in  the  well,  with  the  idea  that  the  fish 
kept  the  water  pure.  A  tre>ut  might  do  some¬ 
thing  in  this  w’ay  by  devouring  sueii  insects  ns 
fall  accidentally  into  the  w’cll,  but  re'ally  the 
value  of  the  living  fish  in  the  w’ater  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  elifferent  dh’ection.  The  life  of 
the  trout  is  a  tolerably  good  inelex  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  water  for  drinking,  since  a  very 
slight  infiltration  of  sewage  or  of  water  charg¬ 
ed  W’ith  disease  germs,  is  enough  to  kill  the 
fish.  When  this  occura,  it  is  time  to  look  out 
for  some  purer  supply  of  drinkmg  water. 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. — A 
ree*ent  aiticle  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  on  “  Diet 
in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,”  carries  weight 
on  such  a  topic.  His  main  pre>po8itie*n  is  that 
foe>el  in  ejuality  and  quantity  should  be  more 
close'ly  aeiapted  to  the  wants  of  the  feeder,  to 
his  w’ork  and  manner  of  life.  Sir  H**hry  be- 
lieve's  that  errors  of  feeding  effect  more  misery 
upon  civ’ilized  man  than  the  elrinking  of  alco¬ 
holic  lupior,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
moral  e'ffee*t  in  the  one  e*ase*  is  no  h'ss  destruc¬ 
tive  than  in  the  other.  He  lays  elown  as  tin 
iixiom  that  one  object  of  existence  is  to  secure 
“an  ample  duration  e>f  time  for  enjoying  the 
he'althy  exercise  of  bodily  and  mental  func¬ 
tions.”  The  indifferene*e  of  the  ge*neral  public 
to  tlu*  study  of  footls  in  this  view’  bewines  al¬ 
most  inexplicabla  The  mistake  d(*e*lared  to  be 
the  most  commetn  aniotig  jte'ople  in  the  middle 
and  upieer  classe's  etf  soedety,  is  overfetistiug.  A 
prudent  man  of  busine'ss  sees  to  it  that  his  in¬ 
come  is  suffie'iently  above*  his  outge*  to  idleiw’ 
him  to  maintain  a  balance  in  bank.  A  prudent 
manager  of  his  body  avoids  seichae'cuinulation. 
It  is  use'less  and  a  nuisance*,  breeding  only  elis- 
comfort,  iuid  exposing  to  dise-ase  through  the 
inability  of  the  eliminating  organs  to  complete 
the  e.xtra  work  thrown  upon  them.  As  age*  ad- 
vanc'es,  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  indi- 
vielual  generally  decline's,  the  call  for  nutri¬ 
ment  is  le*s8,  anel  the  power  to  supply  it  Iras  di¬ 
minished.  To  urge*  foeeel  upon  a  man  in  this 
state  beyond  what  appetite*  calls  for,  is  to  urge 
him  to  be*e*louel  his  closing  days. 

Dietictic  Errors  a  Cause  of  Disease. — I  have 
e’eane  to  the  conclusion  that  a  projeortion  amoun¬ 
ting  at  least  to  more*  than  one-half  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  embitters  the  mieldle  and  latte*!-  part 
of  life  among  the  middle  and  uppe*r  classe's  of 
the  populatiem  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  eliet. 
Further,  while  stich  dise*a.se  renders  so  much  of 
life,  for  many,  elisajipointing,  unhappy,  and 
profitless,  a  term  of  painful  e*ndurance,  for  not 
a  few  it  shorte-ns  life  e*onsiderably.  It  would 
not  be  ii  elifficult  task — and  its  results  if  dis¬ 
played  here  would  bo  stiiking— to  adduce*  in 
suf>port  of  these  views  !i  nunierie'iil  stjitement 
showing  e-auses  which  prematurely  terminate* 
life*  among  the  classes  re*feiTe*d  to  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  base'd  upon  the  Re'gistrar-Ge'iierfirs  reports, 
or  by  consulting  the  records  eef  life-assurance 
e'xiterience.  I  slndl  not  avail  myse'lf  of  the'se 
mateiials  in  this  place*,  .dthough  it  would  be 
right  to  do  so  in  the  e;olumns  of  a  me*dii*al  jour¬ 
nal.  My  object  here*  is  to  e*all  the  iittenition  of 
the  publie*  to  ce'itjiin  hie'ts  jibout  the*  diet  which 
are*  insufficie*ntly  known,  iuid  the*refore*  inade- 
epiate-ly  iippreciiite-d.  And  I  slmll  assume  that 
ample  warrant  feer  the  obsi*rvjitions  made*  here 
is  withhi  my  r**ae-h,  jind  can  be  made  available 
if  re*(iuire*d.  Enough  iind  more*  than  enough, 
perhaps,  has  been  utte*re*el  e-one*erning  the  pre- 
jvielie*al  e*fft*i*ts  on  the  boely  of  habirimlly  using 
jile*e*holic  beverage's.  It  is  lare  now  to  tinel  any 
one*,  well  acejuainte'el  with  hunuin  physiology 
jinel  (jafeable  of  ol)8e*rving  anel  ai>pre*e'iiiting  the 
e  irdinarj- w’ante  anel  iLsagcs  of  life  around  him, 
who  eleieas  not  believe  that,  with  tew  e*xe*(*ptions, 
men  anel  wome*n  are  he*althier  anel  stronger, 
physie*ally,  intelle'ctually,  iinel  morally,  without 
8Ui*h  elrinks  than  with  them.  Anel  i*onf*'S8e*dly 
the*re  is  little  or  nothing  new  to  besaiel  respe'ct- 
ing  a  e*onclu8ion  which  luis  been  se*  th(*roughly 
inveestigateel,  eliscusseel,  anel  te*8t(*el  by  (*xpe-ri- 
ence*,  us  this.  It  is  use'le'ss,  and  inde*ed  impe*li- 
tie*,  in  the  well-intcntione*d  effort  te*  iirouse  pub¬ 
lic  atte'iition  to  the  subject,  te*  make  e.xaggerat- 
e*el  statements  in  relation  the*re*to.  But  the  im- 
pi*rtant  truth  has  still  te*  be  pi(*acheel,  repe*ated, 
and  freshly  illustrated,  when  possible,  in  every 
ejuarte*r  of  soe'iety,  because  a  very  natural  bias 
to  se'lf-inelulgence  is  always  present  to  obscure 
men’s  views  of  the*8e  things  which  gratify  it. 
While,  in  adeiition  to  this,  an  exceedingly  clever 
commercial  intere*8t  of  enormous  influence  and 
proportions  never  coast's  to  vaunt  its  power  to 
provide  us  with  “  the  soundest,”  “  purt'st,”  and 
most  to  b<*  suspected  of  all  with  even  “  medi¬ 
cally  certified,”  forms  of  spirit,  wine,  and  beer ; 
apparently  rendering  alcoholic  products  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rt*quiremente  of  some  physio- 
l<*gical  law  supposed  to  demand  tht'ir  employ¬ 
ment,  and  thus  insmuating  the  semblance  of  a 
proof  that  they  are  generally  valuable,  or  at 
least  harmless,  as  an  accompaniment  of  food  at 
our  daily  meals. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  evils  of  “  drink  ” 
that  I  prop(*8e  to  d**al  here  ;  they  are  thus  al¬ 
luded  to  because,  in  making  a  few  observations 
on  the  kindred  subject  of  food.  I  desire  to  com- 
men(*e  with  a  remark  on  the  comparison  so  far 
as  tluit  is  possible,  b(*twi*en  the  deleterious 
effects  on  the  body  of  erroneous  views  and 
practice  in  ri*gard  of  drinkmg,  and  in  regard  of 
eating  respectively. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  been  compelled, 
by  facte  which  are  constantly  coming  before 
me,  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  more  mischief 
in  the  form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigor, 
and  of  shorte'ned  life,  accrues  to  civilized  man, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  our  own  country 
and  throughout  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
from  erroneous  habits  in  »*ating,  than  from  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as 
I  know  the  evil  of  that  to  be. — Sir  Henry  Thom¬ 
son,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July. 

In  the  report  of  the  Medical  Examiner-ln- 
Chief  presented  at  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum  recently  held  at  Buffalo,  con¬ 
siderable  space  was  given  to  the  subject  of  al¬ 
coholism.  He  stated  that  “  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  observing  State  Medical  Examiners 
writes  that  fully  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  in  his 
section  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  too 
free  indulgence  in  stimulants,  and  he  suggested 
an  amendment  t(*  our  laws  giving  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Regent  power  t(*  suspend  a  member,  say 
on  the  aflldarit  of  two  other  members  that  he 
is  drinking  to  excess,  and  have  him  stand  so 
euspendeil  pending  an  investigation  of  the 
facts.”  Whether  this  would  be  the  wisest  way 
to  remedy  the  evil  is  a  qui*8tion,  but  the  matter 
must  be  courageously  met  and  wisely  legislated 
upK)n  by  every  Mutual  Insurance  Society  in  the 
countr\’. 


iFottffln* 

C.ANON  Prothero,  the  rector  of  Whippingham, 
has  no  reason  to  ('ongriUulate  himself  (says  the 
London  Truth)  on  jiccount  of  the  Queen  having 
decided  that  Mneess  Beatrice  should  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  his  church,  for  he  has  been  pestered  be¬ 
yond  all  belief  by  peopie  who  want  to  witiu'ss 
the  ceremony.  The  arrangements  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  taken  entirely  out  of  Canon 
Prothero’s  hands,  but  applicants  ivill  not  realize 
tliis  state  of  things.  'Ihe  wedding  will  be  prac*- 
tically  as  private  as  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the 
chapel  at  Osborne,  and  it  will  be  most  simply 
arranged.  The  only  advantage  Canon  Prothero 
gets  out  of  the  affair,  is  that  the  organ  of  the 
church  has  been  repairixl  and  improved  l*y  the 
Queen,  in  order  that  it  may  prove  equiil  to  the 
exceptional  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
its  powers. 

Cardinal  Manning,  writing  in  the  Tablet,  urg¬ 
e's  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  hi  Central 
and  Eastern  Africa  as  “  the  truest  and  most 
proportionate  memorial  of  Gen.  Gordon.”  He 
says  ;  “  It  is  obv’ious  that  in  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  the  Govermnent  cannot  be  expi'cted  direct¬ 
ly  to  intei-vene,  but  the  public  opinion  and  the 
will  of  the  people  of  England  can  do  again  what 
it  has  done  before.  Its  aim  ought  to  be  civili- 
Zcition,  and  its  means  commercial  enterprise 
and  commercial  capital.  Voluntai-y  contribu¬ 
tions  may  supply  many  tributary  agencies,  but 
the  substance  and  the  scope  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  must  be  such  as  to  conciliate  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  united  efforts  and  g(*(*dwill  of  our 
whole  population.  Such,  I  believe,  would  be 
the  creation  of  an  association  for  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Nile  like  that  which  alreir.dy  happily 
exists  for  the  Congo.” 

In  responding  te*  a  toast  at  the  231st  anni¬ 
versary  festival  of  the  S(*n8  (*f  the  Clergy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  of  the  Revised 
Version  :  “  Not  fewer  than  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  had  been  employed  upon  it,  and  every  one 
of  them  hhd  faithfully  kept  his  trust.  That 
was  a  fact  which  spoke  volumes  for  English 
workmen,  for,  of  course,  no  precautions  could 
have  been  taken  which  would  have  been  effec¬ 
tual  had  those  employed  upon  the  work  been 
induced  to  betray  their  trust ;  and  it  wjis  not  as 
if  one  had  thought  of  tempting  them.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  great  house  in  a  gri*at  country 
which  he  would  not  name  [a  laugh]  had  offered 
one  of  the  principal  foremen  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  an  early 
copy.  And  what  was  the  answer  he  got  ?  The 
man  said  :  ‘  I  am  only  a  workman,  but  the  hon¬ 
or  of  this  Pi’(*88  is  as  deiir  te*  (*very  (*ne  who  is 
employed  upon  it  us  it  is  to  the  delegates  them¬ 
selves,  and  having  nuide  that  offer  to  mo  the 
sooner  you  leave  this  building  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us  all.’  ” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  Warning  his  Countrymen. — 
According  to  the  cable,  Mr.  Spurg»H>n,  the  n<*t- 
ed  preacher,  has  just  produced  a  profound  s<*n- 
sation  by  an  article  over  his  signature  in  the 
July  Monthly  Review.  In  this  the  preacher 
naiTate’s  the  story  of  the  death  last  year  of  J  us- 
tice  Williams  in  a  brothel,  and  the  disclosures 
brought  out  in  the  recent  Jefferey’s  case.  He 
makes  these  exsimjiles  from  high  official  life 
the  basis  of  a  full-flavored  denunciation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  immorality,  and  says ;  “  Sod(*m  in  its  most 
putrid  days  could  scarce  exireed  London  for 
vice.  To  our  infinite  disgust  and  horror,  the 
names  of  the  greatest  in  the  land  jire  openly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  filthiest  (le- 
bauchery  and  the  most  hideous  evil  that  drags 
in  the  wake  of  vice.  These  things  are  iilh'ged 
to  be  the  chosen  luxury  t*f  c(*rtain  hereditary 
legislators  and  rulers  in  England  Woe  imto 
thee,  England,  when  thy  great  ont*8  love  the 
harlot’s  housetop !  Deep  is  (*ur  sluimc  when 
Ave  know  that  our  judges  an*  not  clean,  and 
that  social  purity  is  put  to  the  blush  by  magis¬ 
trates  of  no  mea!i  dc'grce !  Yea,  that  (*ouite  of 
justice  lend  themsi'lves  to  covering  up  !iud 
hushing  up  inhiuities  gri'atl  Shall  not  God  be 
grieved  by  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  What  is 
coming  over  us  ?  What  clouds  are  darkening 
our  sky  ?  ”  _ 

ST.  PETERSBURG  A  SEAPORT. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  on  the 
si'CQixd  anniversary  <*f  their  coronation  at  Mos¬ 
cow  (May  27),  opi'iied  the  Maritime  Caiuil,  in  the 
Bay  of  Cronstadt,  the  shallow  upper  extn*mity 
of  the  Gulf  of  FinUuid,  by  which  great  w(>rk 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  is  nuide  a  sesiport  iis 
much  as  London.  SL  i’t'tcrsburg  stands  jil- 
most  on  the  seashore,  at  tlu*  very  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  though  bi'hind  several  low  islands  which 
crowd  the  head  of  the  Gulf  ;  and  tiiough  this  is 
an  inland  seji,  without  saltiu'ss  or  tides,  it  is 
closed  by  ice  in  Winter.  Seventeen  miles  to 
the  west  is  the  island  of  Cronstiidt,  a  grciit 
fortress,  with  naval  dockyards  and  arseiuils  for 
the  Imperial  fleet,  and  with  a  spiicious  harbor 
for  shijis  of  commerce.  The  navigable  entrance 
channel  up  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Neva  lies  under  the  south  side  of  Cron¬ 
stadt,  and  is  commanded  by  its  batteries.  As 
the  bay  eastward  has  a  depth  not  exi'ceding  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  Neva  at  its  l)ar  is  but 
9  feet,  all  large  vessels  have  1)1*611  obliged  hith¬ 
erto  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Cronstiidt,  to 
be  there  trarisferrc'd  t(*  lighteis  iind  biirges, 
which  brought  the  goods  up  to  the  eapitid. 

A  canal  has  be(*n  cut  through  the  sludlow 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  <*f  Finland  from  Cronstadt 
te*  St.  Petersburg.  The  line  of  tlu*  canal  is  from 
northwest  to  soutlu*ast,  and  runs  nearly  panil-^ 
lei  to  the  coast  line  on  the  south  side  of  the* 
Gulf,  about  three  mill's  distant  from  it.  This 
brings  the  canal  to  the  south w(*st  end  of  St. 
I’ete'rsburg,  wh(*re  the  Great  Neva  fl(*w8  into 
the  Gulf.  The  harbor  is  large,  and  eapjible  of 
almost  any  amount  of  extension,  iind  will  con¬ 
nect  with  the  whole  l  iiilway  system  of  Russiii. 
The  canal  is  about  I'ighteen  miles  long,  the 
longer  portion  an  open  channel.  Its  course  is 
marked  by  large  iron  floating  buoys.  These 
are  lighted  with  gas  by  a  self-iu*ting  process, 
and  by  which  means  the  canal  will  be  navigiibk* 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  work  was 
done  by  dredgers,  and  the  earth  brought  up 
was  removed  to  a  safe  distance  by  means  of 
steam-hopper  barges.  The  contract  for  this 
part  of  the  work  was  sub-let  to  an  American 
firm,  Morris  &  Cummings  of  New  York.  About 
six  miles  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  canal  is 
protected  by  strong  embankments.  These  were 
formed  by  the  output  of  the  dredgers,  and  an* 
faced  with  granite  boulders  brought  from  Fin¬ 
land  At  their  outer  termination  the  facing  is 
made  of  sciuared  blocks  of  granite,  so  that  it 
may  stand  the  heavy  surf  which  at  tim(*8  is 
raised  by  a  west  wind  in  the  Gulf.  The  open 
channel  is  350  feet  wide ;  within  the  embank¬ 
ments  the  full  depth  of  22  feet  extends  to  280 
feet,  and  the  suriace  between  the  embankments 
is  700  feet.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
Suez  Canal  at  the  surface,  which  is  about  320 
feet,  while  it  is  only  about  75  feet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  dredging  was  done  by  an  improved  pro¬ 
cess.  Floating  pipes,  made  of  wood,  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  earth  brought  up  had  a  coi)k)!i8 
stream  of  water  pouri'd  on  it,  which  mixed  in 
the  process  of  descending,  and  the  whole  be- 
i*ame  a  thick  luiuid.  This,  by  means  of  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump,  was  propelled  through  the  float¬ 
ing  pip(;8  to  any  point  reipiired.  'I'his  system 
can  send  the  mud  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more. 
Its  power  is  not  limited  to  the  level  surface  of 
the  water.  I  saw  one  of  the  dredgers  at  work. 
The  floating  pipes  lay  on  the  water  like  a  veri¬ 
table  sea-serpent,  extending  to  a  long  distance, 
where  the  pipe  emerged  from  the  water,  and 
what  looked  very  much  like  a  vertebra  of  the 
serpent  crossed  the  embankment,  went  down 
the  other  side,  and  there  the  muddy  deposit 
was  pouring  out  in  a  steady  flow.  This  system 
will  not  suit  all  soils.  Hard  clay,  for  instance, 
will  not  mix  with  the  water  ;  but  where  the 
matter  brought  up  is  soft  and  easily  diluted, 
this  plan  po8sess(*s  many  advantages,  and  its 
success  here  affords  ample  evidence  of  its  merits. 

When  the  ships  of  all  nations  sail  up  to  the 
capital,  then  the  ideas  of  Peter  the  Great  when 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,  will 
be  realized.  St.  Petersburg  will  be  no  longer  an 
inland  port  The  ceremony  of  letting  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  canal  into  the  new  docks,  was  per- 
fonned  by  the  Emperor  in  October,  1883.  The 
works  on  the  canal,  costing  about  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling,  were  begun  in  1876.  We  heartily 
congratulate  thp  Russian  Government  and  the 
Russian  nation  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  and  useful  work  of  peai,*e. — Cor.  Illus-  j 
trated  London  j^^ew8. 


PARLIAMEHTARY  DUTHS. 

Lord  Rtindolph  Churchill,  speaking  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  6th  of  June,  said  : 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  life  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  member  of  Parliament?  He  has  to  fly 
up  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the 
House  of  Commons  he  has  to  fly  dow’ii  to  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  public  meeting  he  is 
supposed  and  expected  to  discuss  an  illimitable 
range  of  every  British  intert'st  and  the  course 
of  the  Govei  nment  as  regards  those  interests, 
and  of  course  expected  to  ornament  his  dis¬ 
course  by  every  variety  of  vituperation.  And 
having  done  this,  he  is  again  obliged  to  fly  back 
to  the  H(*use  of  Commons,  and  there  perhaps 
teike  part,  either  by  voting  or  speaking  on  some 
most  difficult  *or  complicated  question,  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  serious  results,  either  to  him¬ 
self  personally  or  his  party.  Besides  that,  he 
has  more  or  less — and  generally  I  fejir  h  ss  ra¬ 
ther  than  more — to  digest  anil  assimihite  an 
immense  qiuintity  of  newspaper  and  periodical 
literature, and  he  has  to  deal  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  correspondence,  because  the  great  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day  is  not  only  the  cacoetheti 
loquendi,  but  also  the  cocoethes  scribeiidi,  and 
there  are  many  people  nowadays  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  politics,  and  everybody  who 
takes  a  grejit  interest  in  politics  always  thinks 
it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  write  vohnni- 
nously,  generally  in  very  imperfect  caligrjiphy, 
to  his  OW’D  particular  friend  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  whom  he  happens  to  have  a 
fancy.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  an 
ordinary  member  of  Parliament.  And  what 
must  be  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  Minister, 
who,  in  addition  to  all  that,  has  to  think  of  the 
business  of  his  department,  and  the  condition 
of  his  Government,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
party  ? 

Now,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  how  can  you 
expt*ct  on  any  subject  anything  like  political 
thought?  How’  can  you  expect  your  Govern¬ 
ment  or  your  public  men  to  avoid  blunders  ? 
How  can  you  expect  the  state'smanship  of  men 
like  Lord  Grey,  or  men  like  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Mr.  Canning,  or  even  of 
later  years.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  great  statesmen  whom  I  have 
named  in  the  whole  course  of  their  career  at¬ 
tended  luilf  a  dozen  of  those  public  meetings  of 
the  nature  which  some  of  us  have  to  attend 
every  w’(H*k  or  every  month.  Cabinets  were 
very  few,  the  House  of  Commons  rarely  sat 
late,  and  the  sessions  were  com{)aratively  short, 
so  that  these  great  men  had  ample  time  to 
devote  their  great  abilities  to  the  deep  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  affairs  of  their  coimtry.  Yet  you 
had  blundera  then,  and  Governments  came  te* 
grief ;  jind  if  tlnit  was  the  state  of  things  then, 
what  can  you  expect  now  ?  This  is  essentially 
an  iige  of  action.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
b(*  an  age  of  thought.  I  doubt  very  much 
w'hether  if  Adam  Smith  or  even  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  lived  in  these  days  they  would 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  works  which 
they  did  produce.  Rjiilways  and  telegraphs, 
the  steam  printing-machine,  and  shorthand 
writing  have  done  their  best  to  kill  political 
thought.  It  is  essentially  an  sige  of  action,  but 
iiction  based  rather  on  instinct  than  on  logic  or 
rcjison  or  experience.  Lo(*k  how  very  suddenly 
things  occur,  how  very  little  anything  is  fore¬ 
seen,  and  how  very  rapidly  everything  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Take  even  such  instances  as  the  <U*ath  of 
General  Gordon,  or  the  battle  of  Panjdeh,  or 
even  the  vote  of  credit  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
great  wjir  speech.  These  are  events  which 
causi'd  intense  and  immeasurable  excitement  at 
the  moment.  The  excitement  lasted  for  about 
twenty-four  hours ;  everybody  chattered  to 
evei-ybody  about  that  particular  subject  for 
that  space  of  time,  and  then  it  was  decently 
interred,  for  jill  praeticiil  politiwil  purposes,  in 
the  politicsil  cemetery  of  utter  oblivion. 

Practical  Science. 

It  is  a  practical  science  of  no  mean  Importance  thi;t 
relieves  lionsekcopin;'  of  its  (irmlxory.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  kitchen,  tlie  laundry,  and  house-cleaning 
by  the  use  of  Jaugs  Pyle’s  PEAKLINE,  a  purely 
scientific  article,  wliich  has  in  a  f<*w  years  become  a 
necessitv  to  many  families.  Wo  advise  our  patrons  to 
try  it.  Pearline  does  its  work  easily  and  nuickly,  and 
is  harmless  to  fabric  or  hands;  but  don't  tamper  with 
any  of  its  numerous  Imitators,  they  are  dangerous. 

Obesity  cured;  fat  folks  ri*duced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  heiilth  Ruaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Densmore  Sanitarium,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

Many  Inflaences  Combine 

To  make  the  hair  crisp,  lifeless,  thin  and  icray.  The 
best  dressinK  and  restorative  is  Parker’s  Hair  llalsum. 
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vertor  ever  bad  to  pay  taxea.ooeta  of  fore- 
cloeare,  wait  for  intereet,  or  take  land. 

BEST  of  Keferencea  dl  around  you. 

Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addrcea 

MEJfTJ^  THIS  PAPKB.  STTPACi*  MDIN. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chnrch  BellSa 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTOH  E  MEIEELT  BEU  COHPAIT, 

_ TBOT,  y.  T. _ 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  otben, 
are  made  only  of  Pureet  Keli  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,*  Rotary  Mountlnipi.  warranted  satiiifactory. 

For  Pricea,  Cl rcu  lare,  Ac. .  add rem  R a lti M oas  Bbu 

FooiwaT.  J.  MEttKMTMR  A  WOWM.  Baltimore,  Md. 

McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  tboee  celebrated  Bella  and 
Chimes  for  Charchee,  Tower  Cloeha, 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddreM 
H.  MeSUANB  k  CO..  BalUmore,  Md. 


Seenrity  8  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 
semi-amuul 


and  paid  at  year  hone.  28th  year  of 
reeidenoe,  ana  loth  of  buslneee.  No  in. 


THE  CHICAGO*"" 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  R I  ]sr  E 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  Is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICADO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MIEWAITKEB, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAVI., 

CHICAGO  AND  COCNCIl,  BI.VFF8, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NOaTH-'TrESTBRIT  ” 

if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

Oeneral  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agen^ 

CHICAGO. 


SELTZER. 


THOMA8VILLE,  Ga.,  Dec.  26,  IHM. 

1  can  safely  recommend  your  SElaTZER  APERIENT 
as  certain  to  give  relief  In  oases  of  Constipation  and  Head- 
a<*he.  F.  M.  CUMH1NG8. 

ALBION,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1883. 

Can  cheerfully  recommend  T.\RRANT’S  SELTZER 
APERIENT  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  Dyspei'sla,  Sour 
Stomach,  and  Irregularity  of  the  Bowels. 

R.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

“FLORENCE" 

LiXMU  STOVE. 


PRICE  ONLY  $2. 

Weight  45  lbs.  Holds  one  quart  of  oil.  Will 
boil  a  quart  of  water  in  eight  minutes.  No  glass 
to  break.  Safe  and  conveniiint. 

Lamps  have  been  valueless  for  cooking  or  heat¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  sized  Oil  Stoves  inqiraeti cable 
for  lighting  purposes. 

This  Stove  combines  both  heat  and  light. 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  city,  wo  will  send  one  to 
any  address  in  tlie  U.  S.,  express  prepaid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  aliovo  named  price. 

Send  for  descriptive  price-list  of  the  larger 
“Florence”  Oil  Stoves. 

FLORENCE  MACHJNE  CO., 

Florence,  Masa. 


Of  every  dciiuniiiiatioii,  that  nre  In  aeurcli  of  a  new 
tiugiug  book,  will  find  the  very  best  of  everything  Ic 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


BY  GEO.  F.  ROOT  AND  C.  C.  CASE, 

Autiiuus  or  “  I’D  UK  DELUJIIT.” 

words 

DEiO  I  MUSIC. 

122  pagee.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsonielv 
bound  in  boarda.  Price  3.) eta.  by  mail,  postpaid ;  H.tiO 
a  dozen  by  expresa,  pbarge*  nnt  prcitaid.  The 
Publisher*  will  send  a  aliigle  Mtiuple  copy 
for  exuniiiiatioii  to  anv  aildreas  posipai'l,  on  reeeipt 
of  thirty  ceuta.  SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE! 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNAT*!,  OHIO.  • 

J.  CHURCH  I  CO.i  Cast  ]3tli  Street.  New  York  City. 
NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

FBESBITEBIAll  BOIBI)  OF  FUBUGITION 

W  omanliood. 

Etve  SermoHH  to  Younf/  Wonten. 

Preacheil  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  jR. 

lOrao.  Price  30  cent*. 

Corea, 

Within  anel  Without. 

Chapters  en  Uorean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel’s  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  in  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16nio.  With  Map*  and  Illastratlon*.  Price  $1.15. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Basiness  Snp’t, 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

900K  AGENTS  WANTED  M 

‘•PLATFORM  rCUOE8,*FLirL\S  TRUTHSrmr 
Ue^  And  Heart.**  Now  Mlling  by  thouatmdt*  A  bm 

B,  Gough. 

grkndut  book  of  tht  aye.  Mioittm  My  “  Oodupe^d  ff. 
ETPrrone  Uuirhs  end  cries  orer  it  640  i^ee.  667  iplcodid 
Enpvviiijr^.  lotroductioQ  by  Rer.  LYllAN  ABBtITT* 


XJ.  8.  ]SLail  Bteamships 

Sail  from  Now  York  regularly  tor 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ANCHORIA....July  4,  9  A.  M.  I  CIRCASSIA.. .July  11,  3  P.  M. 
ETHIOPIA..  ..July  18,  9  A.  M.  |  FURNE.SSIA..July  9.6,  3  P.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $(K)  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  ANT)  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  July  29,  August  26, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

ESITDEESOIT  SEOTSEES,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


OnODIII  CMOV 
uUnr  ULtNu  I  ■ 

I  starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct.  24th, says :  “  Its 
effect  Is  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  bnt  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  Induce  a  radical  cure  ot 
the  disease.  Mr.  B.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  bis  work  gratis,  by  sending  $ 
CIS.  to  cover  postage  to  F.  C.  RVSSEIiL,  Esq.,  Wobuim 
Ho«ae,  Store  8t.,  Bedford  8q.,  totndon,  England.*' 

8  OZ  MET  TO  INVESTORS. 

^Hcl  LOANS  Fint-claa* 

UEAI,  EHTATK 
In  .VIINNE.MOTA,  werth  three  tlniea 
the  loan..  14yearn*  busiiie**  in  thi*  city. 
First-class  reference*.  Send  for  eircnlor. 
H.H.BAKEH,aiiuiilAi'ULi8,nia*Kst>Ti. 

A  SOLID  iAPE»  CENT 


Pera.inum.flrstmortH  gages  on  productive 

Real  Estate.  Ixians  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  *  Best  or  KEncKSN- 

CEs  Bast  anij  West.  Correspondence  Solicited 
Address  AIJJCN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Tee 

A  aovEosiaN  rembot  for  ■*  chapped  hands.” 


Si 


ft  h  bsrsiiM  setking  ess  W  8APIR  tr  MORE  DEUeHTFCL 
hr  Iks  Toll-t  or  Bstk.  Uiss  s  SHAVINU  SOAP  s/  --  -  - 
PURITY  SJ|4  MILDNESS,  tkst  U<U  arid.  U  lo  •zU^v.ly 
■■el  f..r  TOILET  ixryoM.  b  U  a  LUXURY  win  wkOk  M 
hmr  of  6a.  Map  caa  AFFORD  t.  ba  .BMaMnud.  Pat  ua  la 
f»n  u4  raand  <akn ;  aln.  la  poaa4  km.  Aa  yoar  Drib 
ti>l  lOT  it,  n  ni>4  So.  •tamp  IW  trial  laMpl..  a.  mr.  ysar  Barii«r 
It-  WllllTO’  fi^alna  Taakai  aa*  etkar  Bkarlaw 
toipa  an  tba  fiMt  la  lha  worM.  /■  ^ 

IMPROVED  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

With  Noiselest 
Folding  Seat.  Arm  and 
fjt  Foot  Rest,  Book  and 

PRWSpSRTTKES, 

AMD  NSW  METHOD  Of 

JSH  SEATING. 

Y^strated  Catalogue.  tZ- 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

18  Bond  St.,  New  York.  195  Wabash  Av., Chicago. 
SlSArchSt.,  Philadelphia.  27  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

KAPID  ACCVNUIiATIONI 

Oon  Handle  Sums  Large  or  SmolL 

SOLID  u  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  tr  U.  S.  BONDS 

Tor  CirenJar  address  the 

C«BtnJ  Ruidal  Agtiey,  JackMonlte,  Dliiiii. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

A  Qaarter-Centorj  Pastorate. 

Pastorates  of  such  a  length  are  so  rare  in 
these  days  of  feverish  restlessness  and  itching 
ears,  that  the  instances  that  do  occur  should 
be  heavily  underscored.  Such  a  pastorate  has 
just  been  celebrated  in  West  Philadelphia, 
namely,  that  of  the  Rev.  J,  Addison  Henry, 
D.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  name  Princeton  Presbyterian  Church  was 
not  the  mere  product  of  the  fancy.  The  ground 
on  which  the  church  edifice  stands  was  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  the  widow  of  the 
courtly  yet  Apostle- John-like  Dr.  Samuel  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The 
recipients  of  the  gift  were  bent  upon  calling 
the  church  the  “Miller  Presbyterian  Church,” 
but  to  this  Mrs.  Miller  positively  refused  her 
assent,  and  urged  the  name  “  Princeton  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  ” ;  and  thus  this  church  gath¬ 
ers  around  it  associations  connected  with  one 
of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  most  accomplished 
divines  that  God  ever  gave  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  edifice  was  laid 
Oct.  13,  1858.  Dr.  John  Leyburn,  so  well  and 
so  affectionately  remembered  in  Philadelphia, 
delivered  the  address,  and  t^e  Rev.  Charles 
Ewing  (then  stated  supply  of  the  church,  and 
now  gone  to  his  reward)  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  enterprise.  Before  the  house  was  complet¬ 
ed  Mr.  Ewing  resigned,  and  on  Monday,  April 
16, 1860,  the  present  pastor  received  from  the 
church  a  unanimous  call.  It  was  on  the  day 
of  his  graduation  that  a  committee  from  the 
church  visited  Princeton,  met  Mr.  Henry  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Seminary,  and  informed 
him  of  his  election.  Gratifying  as  was  the  call, 
coming  as  it  did  unsought,  and  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  it  was  not  without  solemn 
thought  and  deep  emotion  that  the  young 
graduate  saw  himself  clothed  with  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  such  weight  and  magnitude. 

June  15th,  1860,  witnessed  the  ordination  and 
installation,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields  preaching 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Robert  Watts  giving  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  the  charge  to  the  i>eople.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  that  church  and  pastor 
have  moved  on  together,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  under  the  smiles  of  a 
harmony  like  the  music  of  heaven,  and  with 
an  ever-growing  affection  between  i)astor  and 
people,  and  also  among  the  members  of  the 
congregation.  Nothing  more  sweetly  blends 
human  hearts  than  holy  contact  in  working 
with  one  another  for  the  blessed  Jesus;  and 
this  pastor  and  these  people  have  been  joyous¬ 
ly  diligent  in  such  work  from  the  beginning 
until  now.  As  the  result,  they  show  to-day  a 
splendid  new  church  edifice,  a  communion-roll 
of  470  names.  Sabbath-school  members  700,  and 
a  total  of  collections  for  the  (luarter-century 
of  ne  irly  $226,000. 

The  Quarter-century  Celebration  just  held, 
consisting  of  historical  discourse.  Sabbath- 
school  anniversary,  and  social  gatherings  of 
the  congregation,  has  formed  a  brilliant  and 
joyous  coronation  of  this  period  of  life  and  la¬ 
bor.  On  Monday  evening,  the  8th  of  June,  the 
church  was  filled  with  a  happy  congregation. 
Large  numbers  of  ministers  were  present. 
Congratulatory  addre.sses  were  made,  letters 
were  read  from  every  i)oint  of  the  comt)ass, 
and  certain  mysterious  enveloi>es  ami  other 
vehicles  of  susjM'cted  treasure,  as  tokens  of 
affection  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  gifts  having  been  preceded  by  leave  of 
absence  for  six  months — all  forming  together 
as  rich  a  reward  for  faithful,  affectionate  ser¬ 
vice  as  any  pastor  need  desire. 

A  faithful  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years  is  a 
service  of  immeasurable  preciousness  to  every 
interest  of  man.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
professions,  it  is  certain  that  that  of  the  true 
Christian  preacher  and  pastor  is  one  the  infiu- 
ence  of  which  is  good,  and  only  good,  and  that 
continually.  It  tends  to  make  peoi)le  better  in 
every  relation  in  life— better  as  husband  and 
wife :  better  as  a  parent ;  better  as  a  neighbor 
and  a  citizen ;  better  for  time,  better  for  eter- 
ni,y.  The  words  of  the  gentle,  godly  Cowper 
are  true  forever :  ^ 

“  The  pulpit  therefore — and  I  name  it  filled 
Vfith  soUsTin  awe  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  inbmt  I  touch  that  holy  thing — 

I  say  the  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers,  [stand. 

Mast  stand  aeknowledgtnl  while  the  world  shall 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard. 

Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue’s  cause. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  ;  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies ;  his  theme  divine. 

His  office  .sa<*red,  his  cretlentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders,  and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 

.48  angels  use  the  (losjtel  whispers  peace. 

He  ’stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  w»)ak. 

Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart ; 

.4nd  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline  to  glorious  war. 

The  .sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect.” 

The  J.  Elimar  Mira  Mitta  Congregation  ol  the  Lord. 

The  cat.'ilogue  of  imports  into  our  Republic 
is  a  long  one.  For  Nihilism,  Socialism,  Ag¬ 
nostic  Evolutionism,  aggressive  Atheism,  the 
United  States  is  indebted  to  foreign  sources. 
And  even  Mormonism,  although  our  country 
had  the  honor  of  originating  the  nuisance,  is 
yet  a  plant  that  would  long  ago  have  died  and 
been  forgotten  but  for  the  liberal  imi>orfation 
of  non-deodorized  foreign  fertilizers.  The 
queer  superstition  named  above,  although 
we  believe  it  was  actually  organized  on  our 
shores,  derived  all  its  component  materials 
from  abroad.  If  any  one  of  imiuisitive  turn  of 
mind  .should  ask  for  the  origin  of  the  protract¬ 
ed  and  euphonious  name  at  the  head  of  this 
exposition,  his  admiration  will  be  awakened  to 
learn  that  it  is  no  product  of  the  wayward  fan¬ 
cy.  A  lady.  Miss  Anna  Meister,  was  arrang¬ 
ing  her  golden  tresses,  when  one  hair  fell  upon 
the  floor  and  crinkled  itself  into  that  name, 
which  was  at  once  adoi)ted  as  the  name  of  the 
Congregation.  Mira  assured  her  admirers  that 
the  name  means  in  Grt'el-  “  The  Daughter  of 
Jehovah.”  So  we  learn  from  affidavits  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  recent  application  of  this  re¬ 
ligious  body  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  Hon.  William  S.  Pierce  Judge,  for  a  char¬ 
ter  of  incori>oration. 

The  sworn  testimony  on  the  occasion  reveal¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  this  congregation  has  been 
holding  services  in  this  city  for  twenty-live  or 
thirty  years.  The  surprise  naturally  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  such  a  congregation  shoubl  j 
have  worshipiH‘d  so  long  in  this  city,  and  yet 
never  till  now  come  to  public  view,  will  be  al¬ 
layed  by  the  information  that  said  congrega¬ 
tion  consists  of  only  about  fifteen  persons,  and 
that  their  worship  has  been  held  in  a  little 
second-story  back  room  down  Eleventh  street 
The  common  mortal  name  of  the  lady,  one 
of  whose  hairs  crinkled  itself  into  that  won¬ 
derful  name,  was  Anna  Meister.  Before  the 
mantel  in  the  room  where  the  congregation 
met,  was  a  platform  coveretl  with  cari>et,  on 
which  stood  Anna  Meister,  alias  J.  Elimar 
Mira  Mitta.  On  festive  occasions  she  wore  a 
dress  sometimes  of  white  silk  studded  with 
stars,  the  sun  and  moon  embroidered  upon  it. 
At  other  times  she  was  clad  in  a  tlress  of  red 
silk  damask,  and  on  her  head  a  golden  crown  ; 
hanging  from  it  a  white  lace  veil,  an<l  roses  in 
her  hair.  She  wore  also  a  golden  girdle,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  triangular  i>iece  of  gold. 
Her  hands  were  covereil  with  white  kid  gloves, 
ver  which  were  gold  rings  set  with  precious 


stones.  Before  this  resplendent  goddess  the 
congregation  would  kneel  and  say  “  We  come 
to  thee.  Holy  Spirit;  we  come  to  thee,  holy- 
Mira  Mitta;  we  pray'  thee  forgive  our  sins.” 
Sometimes  she  would  strike  her  worshippers, 
and  they  would  thank  her,  and  say  that  she 
had  whipped  their  sins  out  of  them.  One  of 
the  congregation,  a  sister  of  the  goddess,  swore 
that  she  had  heard  her  sister  say  she  had 
taken  a  journey  through  hell,  and  from  hell  to 
the  moon  and  to  different  stars. 

In  what  they  called  the  holy  supper  they 
used  wine  and  wafers.  Mira  Mitta  would  take 
three  drinks  of  water,  and  then  three  of  wine, 
and  then  her  assistants  would  distribute  to  the 
others.  Mira  forbade  coffee  but  allowed  tea. 
She  dictated  prayers  which  her  worshippers 
would  commit  to  memory,  and  these  prayers 
they  were  to  repeat  at  five,  six,  nine,  eleven, 
and  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
three,  five,  and  nine  P.  M. 

A  portion  of  their  creed  runs  as  follows: 

“  We  believe  that  Anna  Meister,  whose  relig¬ 
ious  name  was  J.  Elimar  Mira  Mitta,  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  She  herself  never  claimed  that 
she  was  the  Holy  Ghost  ’’—this,  however,  was 
denied  by  some  of  them—"  but  we  believe  that 
in  her  was  embodied  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  she 
was  the  third  and  last  witness,  the  Comforter 
and  Spirit  of  the  Truth.” 

Anna  Meister,  alias  Mira  Mitta,  died  Jan.  18, 
1884;  or  at  least,  there  was  a  funeral,  and  she 
was  buried,  though  some  of  them  believe  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  that  she  will  sooner  or 
later  return. 

Few  will  deny  the  preeminence  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  wisdom  and 
common  sense,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
pany  of  people  can  come  out  into  the  light  of 
day  and  .solemnly  ask  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  a  charter  of  incorporation  un¬ 
der  the  name  and  with  the  creed  of  the  J.  Eli¬ 
mar  Mira  Mitta  Congregation  of  the  Lord. 

What  a  world  of  truth  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
brief  Scripture  “  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path,”  and  what  a 
path  of  stumbling  man  follows  when  he  wan¬ 
ders  where  the  rays  of  that  lamp  do  not  fall ! 

A  ship  under  steam  at  sea  without  keel  or  rud¬ 
der,  is  man  under  i)ressure  of  his  own  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  energies  without  the  Bible  for 
keel,  rvidder,  and  chart.  The  vagaries  of  the 
lunatic  are  scarcely  more  wild  than  those  of 
the  repudiators  or  misinterpretersof  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  Old  Bell  Once  More. 

It  was  on  a  crisi)  frosty  morning  in  January 
that  the  venerable  Liberty  Bell  set  out  on  its 
triumphal  tour  towards  New  Orleans ;  and  it 
was  on  a  bright,  beautiful  June  afternoon  that 
it  refintered  the  gates  of  its  Philadelphia  home. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  while  the  old  bell 
was  moving  in  procession  through  our  streets 
on  its  return,  the  ship  Isere,  with  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  in  its  arms,  was  moving  into  the  harbor 
of  New  York  ;  and  both  these  processions  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June,  the  110th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  rather  of 
Breed’s  Hill,  for  everybody  knows  that  the 
battle  raged  chiefly  on  Breed’s  Hill ;  and  on 
that  hill,  and  not  on  Bunker’s,  the  monument 
now  stands.  The  Breed  family  have  hesitated 
to  enter  suit  against  the  Bunker  family  for 
usurping  the  name  of  that  battle  and  monu¬ 
ment.  The  seventeenth  of  June  this  year  came 
on  Thursday,  but  we  half  wish  that  it  might 
have  been  on  Friday,  America’s  siiecially  lucky 
day.  On  Friday  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos; 
on  Friday  he  first  saw  land  ;  on  Friday  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  electrify  tlie  world  with 
his  tidings ;  on  Friday  he  disembarked  in  An¬ 
dalusia;  on  Friday  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  land¬ 
ed  on  Plymouth  Rock;  on  Fritlay  George 
Washington  was  born  ;  on  Friday  the  Battle  of 
Breed’s  Hill  was  fought;  on  Friday  the  sur¬ 
render  took  place  at  Saratoga,  and  on  Friday 
also  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  ;  and  on  Friday 
Richard  Henry  Lee  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indeiiendence  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
Hence  there  had  been  an  obvious  propriety  in 
adding  to  this  list  of  sixth-day  events  those 
mentioned  above. 

But  Thursday  as  it  was,  the  day  was  a  per¬ 
fect  June  day,  and  the  sight  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Union  League  House  was  very  line. 
Broad  street  was  lined  with  gazing  thousands, 
as  down  the  ample  space  b<dween  the  side¬ 
walks  came  troops  of  finely-mounted  cavalry, 
then  regiments  of  infantry,  then  artillery,  then 
a  carriage  containing  Mayor  Smith  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Mayor  Guillotte  of  New  Orleans, 
accomi)anied  by  carriages  containing  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  New  Orleans  Council- 
men,  and  other  guests.  Following  these  came 
the  vehicle  bearing  the  Bell,  arched  over  and 
festooned  with  a  profusion  of  evergreens  and 
flowers.  From  the  arches  over  the  Bell  hung 
the  floral  bell  presented  to  the  party  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  The  guests  from  New  Orleans 
were  welcomed  with  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands,  and  the  applauses  were  redoubled  along 
the  line  as  soon  as  the  Bell  came  into  view. 
From  the  moment  the  procession  moved  from 
the  Broad-street  station  till  it  reached  Inde- 
jH'ndence  Hall,  the  bell  in  the  steeple  of  tho 
Hall  was  kept  ringing  merrily  by  relays  of 
han<ls,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Old  Bell  at  the 
Hall,  the  vast  crowds  congregated  there  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts. 

It  were  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  all  this 
parade,  all  the  imposing  receptions  that  have 
marked  the  course  of  this  relic  from  Philadel- 
I>hia  to  New  Orleans  and  back  again  to  its  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  that  historic  Hall,  to  mere  fond- 
ne.ss  for  sensation  or  readiness  for  a  holiday 
freak.  As  the  years  lead  us  farther  anti  far¬ 
ther  away  from  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
trial,  and  triumph,  the  glimpse  of  those  events 
caught  now  through  the  smoke,  flame,  and 
agony  of  the  Civil  War,  which  taught  the  worhl 
how  dearly  the  national  Union  is  prized  by  its 
citizens,  every  person,  incident,  and  instru¬ 
ment  associated  with  the  emergence  of  the  na¬ 
tion  into  being,  finds  deeix*r  lodgment  among 
the  genuine  patriotic  affections  of  the  peoide.  •] 
By  Divine  coiumaml,  the  golden  manna-pot 
and  the  rod  that  budded  were  i)laced  (as  tne- 
mentoes  of  vital  events  in  the  lite  of  the  na¬ 
tion)  in  the  Holy  of  H<die3  in  the  Tabernmde. 
.And  until  degeneracy  shall  have  corroded  the 
heart  of  the  American  people,  they  will  guard 
and  cherish  as  a  very  .sacred  thing  that  piece 
of  moulded  metal,  the  tongue  of  which  was  the 
first  to  announce  to  listening  thousands  the 
consummation  of  the  act  that  embosomed  this 
great  Rei>ublic.  William  P.  Bkeed. 

Arctic  Exploration*. 

From  149C  to  1857  there  were  134  voyages  aiul 
land  journeys  undertaken  by  govermneiiLs  and  ex¬ 
plorers  of  Europe  and  America  to  investigate  the 
unknown  r<*gion  arounil  the  North  Pole.  Of  these, 
sixty-thr(“e  went  to  the  northwest,  twenty-nine  via 
Behring  Strait,  and  tin*  rest  to  the  northejcst  or 
due  north.  Since  1857  there  have  lieen  the  notable 
exp<Hlitions  of  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Captain  Hall,  those  of 
Nordenskjolil,  sent  by  the  Sweiiish  Government, 
and  others  sent  by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Denmark  ; 
j  thrive  voyages  made  by  .lames  Lamont  of  the 
'  Royal  Geographical  Society.  England,  at  his  own 
I  expense;  the  expeditions  of  Sir  George  Nares,  of 
I  Leigh  Smith,  and  that  of  the  ill-fate«l  Jeannette; 

I  the  .search  expeditions  of  the  Tigress,  the  Juniata, 

.  and  those  .sent  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Greely;  further, 

I  all  the  expeilitions  titteil  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Polar  exiwHlition — in  which  the  Greely  expixii- 
tionwas  included— and  a  numlasrof  minor  voj’agcs, 
making  a  sum  total  of  some  sixty  exploring 
journeys  in  thi“se  twenty-seven  years. 


Current  Stients. 


PERSO.VAL.  AND  NEtVS  ITEMS. 

It  has  been  decided  in  Ohio  that  the  husband  is 
the  legal  owner  of  his  wife’s  clothes; 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  national  banks  were 
organized  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  this  week, 
and  the  charters  of  731  national  banks  were  ex¬ 
tended  for  twenty  years. 

The  paper  to  be  used  hereafter  for  United  States 
checks,  will  be  distinguished  by  a  water-mark  of 
the  letters  “  U.  S.  T.  D.”,  instead  of  by  silk 
threads  as  formerly. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  shown  by 
the  census  just  taken  by  the  police  force,  which 
gives  tho  total  population  as  202,818;  while  the 
United  States  census  of  1880  gave  155,134. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Mason,  for  five  years  pastor 
of  St.  Paul’s  Universalist  Church,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  our  Saviour, 
Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York. 

Indians  in  the  Southwest  are  said  to  be  slowly 
starving  to  death  through  insufficient  supplies; 
their  hunting  grounds  are  fenced  in  by  land  mo¬ 
nopolies,  and  they  are  murdered  by  cowboys ;  they 
are  starved  on  the  reservations,  and  shot  if  they  go 
away  from  them. 

A  good  point  is  made  regarding  the  “lost  art” 
of  being  a  good  conversationalist  by  a  reviewer  of 
the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Mark  Pattison :  “Mr. 
Pattison  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  what  seems  to 
me  essential  to  good  talk — a  vivid  consciousness  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking.” 

The  marble  statue  of  the  late  President  Garfield, 
contributed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  National 
Statuary  Hall  in  Washington,  was  unveiled  June 
29th,  without  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  Gov. 
Hoadly  and  two  or  three  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  Ohio.  They  expressed  themselves  as  very 
much  pleased  with  the  statue. 

Connecticut  has  passed  a  law  against  flash  liter¬ 
ature,  which  has  recently  gone  into  effect.  It  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  of  $50  or  less,  and  imprisonment  for 
three  months  or  less,  or  both  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  upon  every  person  who  shall  sell,  lend, 
give,  or  offer  any  book,  magazine,  pamphlet  or 
paper,  devoted  wholly  or  principally  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  criminal  news,  or  pictures  or  stories  of 
deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust  or  crime. 

Thirteen  large  tobacco  warehouses,  all  owned  by 
New  A'ork  and  Philadelphia  firms,  and  St.  Paul  de¬ 
pot,  with  al)Out  twenty  freight  cars  loaded  with 
wheat  and  merchandise,  were  burned  on  July  5th 
at  Stoughton,  Wis.  It  is  estimated  that  it  was  the 
heaviest  ilestruction  of  tobacco  that  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  at  one  time,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Wisconsin  crop  of  last  year  be¬ 
ing  consumed.  Carelessness  in  the  use  of  fireworks 
is  judged  to  be  the  cause. 

The  Massachusetts  Supremo  Court  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  that  a  caterer  who  furnishes 
unwholesome  or  poisonous  food  is  liable  in 
damages  for  any  injury  sustained  by  those  who 
eat  it.  The  Court  adds  that  “  It  is  sufficient  if  it 
appears  that  the  caterer  ought  to  have  known  of  it 
and  was  negligent  in  furnishing  unwholesome  food.” 
The  opinion  goes  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  the 
caterer  is  liable  not  only  to  the  customer  to  whom 
he  has  supplied  tho  food,  but  also  to  every  person 
who  has  eaten  it  at  the  table  of  the  customer. 

Riotous  disturbances  in  Chicago,  caused  by  the 
strike  of  the  horse-car  drivers  and  conductors, 
commenced  July  Ist.  A  howling  mob  obstructed 
the  lines  and  forcibly  preventt^d  the  cars  from 
making  their  regular  trips.  The  police  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  stones,  sticks,  barrels,  and  whatever 
weapons  were  available.  Mayor  Harrison  attempt¬ 
ed  to  restore  quiet  by  addressing  the  mob,  but  re¬ 
tired  before  a  shower  of  bricks.  Efforts  to  run  tho 
cars  provisl  u.seless,  the  police  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  strikers  and  their  friends. 

The  scarcity  of  servant-girls  in  Massachusetts,  a 
Btate  where  there  are  some  60,000  more  women 
than  men,  and  where  wages  in  manufactories  are 
fre(juently  down  to  starvation  point,  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  New  England  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Wages  are  forced  up  by  the  competition  for 
domestics,  until  S4  »  w'ctsk  for  a  maitl  of  all  work 
(quite  equivalent  to  $8  a  week,  the  quality  of  the 
fare  and  lodging  being  taken  into  account)  is  read¬ 
ily  paid.  All  this  while  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  Is  able  to-  find  able-lxxliod  men  to  work 
at  watering  horses  at  $5  a  week  ! 

From  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  it  was  reporteil 
on  July  1,  that  a  meteor  of  enoniiouiS  size  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  n.orning  at  3  o’clock  in  the  south¬ 
western  hea%‘ens.  It  appearisl  at  a  point  6°  or  8^ 
southwest  of  the  zenith  anil  proctsHleil  southwest¬ 
erly  for  60”,  when  it  burst  into  fi-agments  and  a 
puff  of  white  smoke,  which  graditally  fadeil  away 
and  ended  its  appearance  at  a  iK>int  about  ten  de¬ 
grees  above  the  Ohio  horizon.  It  was  blue  in  iH>l- 
or,  and  appeared  half  the  size  of  tlie  full  moon. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  moon  was  shin¬ 
ing  brightly,  the  meteor  was  so  brilliant  that  it  at 
once  attracted  the  gaze  of  pedretrlans.  No  noise 
was  heard  when  the  eollnpse  occurred. 

.4  special  despatch  to  The  Herald  says  a  reunion 
of  the  Ohio  ami  Western  Pennsylvania  Post.s  of  the 
Salvation  .4rmy,  was  held  in  Halcyon  Hall,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  Sunday.  A  member  of  tho  Army, 
Flora  Dunn  of  East  Liver;K>ol,  Ohio,  became  very 
much  excited,  and  was  so  affected  by  the  heat  of 
the  reom  that  she  fainted.  Thi'  young  woman  was 
laid  out  on.  a  nvw  of  chairs,  and  no  effort  made  to 
revive  her.  This  oi'currtHl  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  a  reporter  called  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  woman  was  stili  in  a  stupor,  and 
surrounded  by  a  threng  of  men  ami  women,  sing¬ 
ing,  shouting,  and  praying.  When  thi-  reporter 
offereil  to  call  a  physician,  ho  was  threatened  with 
personal  violeiK*e  if  he  should  do  so.  They  said 
the  woman  was  holding  communion  with  the  Lord. 
She  rcmaimxl  unconscious  until  seven  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  when  she  revived,  but  was  so  weak  as 
to  be  unable  to  communicate  with  the  fanatics  who 
refused  to  aid  her. 

The  right  of  voting  for  repri'sentatives  to  the 
Legislature  ami  the  lis^al  magistracy,  began  in  New 
York  by  grants  from  the  Legislature  to  certain 
persons  in  Flushing,  Hempstead,  and  Gravesend  in 
1645;  till*  persons  who  received  this  ine.stimable 
power  of  electing  their  own  rulers  being  specified 
by  name  in  the  statutes ;  and  among  these  first  en¬ 
franchised  persons  was  a  woman,  I,ady  Deborah 
Moody,  whose  name  headeil  the  list  of  voters  made 
such  by  express  enactment  in  Gravesend.  In  1654 
the  men  of  Gravesend  were  all  disfranchiseii,  and 
Lady  Mooily,  as  sole  voter  of  the  town,  elected  the 
magistrates  for  years.  The  original  proclamations 
of  Royal  Governors,  allowing  the  election  of  the 
lir.st  Provincial  Assemblies,  made  women  voters  ns 
well  as  men.  So  did  the  first  chartei-s  of  New  York 
city  and  Trinity  Cliurch.  .411  through  the  Provin¬ 
cial  period  women  were  voters;  and  the  Con.stitu- 
tion,  on  its  adoption  in  1777,  secured  suffrage  to 
them — all  voting  being  on  the  basis  of  ownership 
of  real  i*state. 

.4s  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  began  early  in 
the  morning  witli  the  cannon  and  pistol  and  crack¬ 
er-firing.  ushering  in  a  most  enjoyable  day  for 
young  .4mcrica,  we  readily  recalled  the  prophecy 
of  John  .4dams.  On  July  5,  1776,  that  statesman 
wrote  ;  “  Yesterday  the  greatest  (juestion  was  de¬ 
cided  which  was  ever  debated  in  America,  and 
greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  will  be  decided 
among  men.  .4  resolution  was  passed,  without 
one  dissenting  colony,  ‘That  these  United  States 
are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States.’  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeiling  generations  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorateii  as  the  day 
of  delivcranc  •  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with 
pomp,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
I  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever !  ” 

\ 


CITY  AND  VICINITY'. 

The  Herald  says  “Although  the  police  were  or¬ 
dered  to  suppress  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  Fire  Department  issued  2300  permits  to  sell  for 
a  fee  of  about  25  cents  each.  The  damage  from 
fire  was  $123,790,  and  the  revenue  from  fees  was 
$575 !  ”  The  fire  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Tele¬ 
graph  office  was  caused  by  firecrackers  thrown  in¬ 
to  the  rear  basement  windows. 

The  mercantile  failures  for  tho  six  months  end¬ 
ing  July  1,  are  reported  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  as 
6004,  against  5510  for  the  first  six  months  of  1884. 

In  liabilities  there  is  a  marked  diminution.  The 
amount  for  the  first  half  of  1885  was  $74,000,000, 
against  $124,000,(K)0  in  the  first  six  months  of  1884. 
Over  1,000,000  traders  are  reported  by  this  agency. 

The  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Historj-,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  employes  of 
the  merchants  of  New  York  will  have  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturdaj’  during  the  Summer,  have  decided  to 
keep  the  Museums  open  until  7  o’clock  P.  M.  on 
that  day  during  the  months  of  July  and  .4ugust,  in 
order  that  those  benefited  by  the  half-holiday  may, 
if  they  desire,  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Museums. 

The  Music  Teachers’  National  .Association  held 
its  annual  session  for  three  days  last  week  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  this  city,  some  500  of  the  900 
members  being  present.  Papers  of  great  interest 
were  read,  and  brisk  discussions  followed ;  enter¬ 
taining  concerts  were  given ;  and  but  one  opinion 
was  expressed  as  to  the  success  of  the  Convention. 
Harmony  prevailed,  fruitful  ideas  were  exchangetl, 
good  music  was  enjoyed,  and  what  speaks  well  for 
the  institution  is  that  the  pecuniary  results  of  the 
meeting  were  declared  to  be  uncommonly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Boston  is  to  be  the  place  for  tho  next  .annual 
Convention  on  June  30  and  July  1  and  2,  1886. 

It  is  said  that  within  a  hundred  years  no  other 
New  York  merchant  has  been  sent  to  prison  on  a 
similar  conviction,  with  that  which  sentenced  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Boyd  on  the  last  day  of  June  to  two  years 
in  Kings  County  Jail  for  defrauding  the  Customs. 
Eighty  years  ago  John  R,  Platt  of  Connecticut  es¬ 
tablished  a  glassware  business  in  this  city.  The 
firm  of  J.  R.  Platt  A  Sim  was  a  prosperous  one. 
Edward  .4.  Boyd  entered  the  employ  of  tlie  firm  in 
1845,  and  on  the  death  of  the  senior  Platt,  the  firm 
of  Platt  &  Boyd  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  glass 
importing  houses  in  New  York.  In  1873  Mr.  Boyd 
withdrew,  and  establisliod  his  wareliouse  with  his 
sons  in  Mercer  street.  An  elegant  house  on  West 
50th  street  with  a  fine  stable  near  anil  a  successful 
business,  were  the  signs  of  prosperity.  Tho  father 
and  son,  George  W.,  liad  contracts  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  under  Secretary  F’olger  and  oth- 
era  for  supplying  the  Government  with  plate  win¬ 
dow  glass  for  the  new  Philadelphia  Postoffiee, 
and  other  new  Government  buildings  East  and 
West.  They  were  convii*ted  of  importing  tons  and 
tons  of  plate  glass  for  their  private  business  under 
tho  free  permits  given  them  for  tho  importation  of 
glass  for  the  Government.  Thirty-flive  cases  of 
theglass  were  seized.  The  Court  conilemnod  them, 
and  the  first  to  take  his  place  at  tho  bar  for  si*n- 
tonce  was  the  younger  Boyd.  His  counsel  iileaded 
for  mercy.  He  said  that  tho  father  desired  the 
Court  to  know  that  the  son  was  merely  a  nominal 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Boyd  A  Sons.  Judge  Bene¬ 
dict  told  young  Boyd  that  he  had  been  convicted 
on  evidence  which  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
plea  that  he  had  acted  under  tho  direction  of  his 
father,  was  no  defence.  He  was  of  age;  and  bound 
to  know  the  law.  Neverthelb.ss  I  will  take  into 
consideration  the  facts  offered  in  your  behalf,  and 
that  you  may  not  bo  utterly  destroyed  by  confine¬ 
ment  in  prison,  and  also  owing  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  already  suffered,  I  will  inflict  no  imprison¬ 
ment.  That  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to*  re¬ 
move  the  stain  upon  your  character,  I  will  merely 
inflict  a  fine  of  $1000.  Judge  Benedict  addre.seed 
the  elder  Boyd  as  follows ;  Yi)u,  Edward  A.  Boyd, 
are  convicted  of  the  same  offence  as  your  son. 
You  are  not  a  young  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
you  are  guilty  of  the  fraud  charged  .  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  you  are  guilty  of  other  frauds. 

It  is  the  case  of  an  intelligent  man  who  deliberati> 
ly  entered  on  a  course  of  fraud  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  1  shall  impose  no  fine  upon  you.  As  a  meet 
punishment  for  you,  and  that  it  may  be  a  warning 
to  others,  I  shall  inflict  a  sentence’ of  imprison¬ 
ment.  A'ou  were,  not  induced  by  want  or  by  the 
temptation  of  others,  but  by  the  desire  of  gain. 
Your  sentence  is  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  it 
is  ordered  to  be  executi'd  in  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary. 

When  Carpenter,  who  was  a  second  time  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  why  senteni'c  of  d<*ath  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him,  his  lawyer  complained  of  the’ 
jury’s  verdict,  and  announiied  his  intention  “to  go- 
to  the  ajipellate  tribunal.”  By  persisting  In  thiiv 
intention  he  ma5-  possibly  gain  further  delay  and 
postpone  the  day  of  execution,  but  be  cannot  save 
his  client  from  the  gallows  without  defiiating  the 
ends  of  justice.  This  case  affords  a-  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  has  grown  to  bo’a  notorious  abuse  in 
our  criminal  jirocedure.  No ’matter  how  clear  may 
be  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  no  matter  how  fair- 
may  be  his  trial,  his  conviction  is  never  accepteil 
as  final  while  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  technicali-(yr 
or  even  a  quibble  to  base  an  appeal  on  ;  and  uiiifor- 
tunately  the  law  governing  [irow'ilurc  in  capital 
cases  is  so  lax  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  shadowy  technicalities  of  whiidi  ad¬ 
vantage  may  be  taken.  The  resiiat  is  that  it  usual¬ 
ly  takes  from  eighteen  months  to-  two  years — and 
ill  some  instances  even  longer — to  bring  a  murder¬ 
er  to  justiee  in  our  itourts. — The- Herald. 

On  July  4th,  one  of  tlie  oldest  merchants  of  our 
city,  Robert  Colgate,. died  at  ids  Summer  home  at 
Riverilale-on-the-Hudson.  Ho  was  the  eldt.>st  son 
of  the  late  William  Colgate.  Born  in  1812,  only  a 
stone’s  throw  from  tlie  spot  where  his  office  ha.s 
been  situated  for  tlie  last  forty  ycai-s  his  great 
work  was  tlie  foundation  and  develO’pment  of  the 
Atlantic  White  Lend  and  Linseed  Oil  Works,  whlcli 
from  a  small  beginning  in  184.5,  have  grown  to  be 
one  of  tlie  largc'st  (.‘stablishinents  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  oirciqiying  twO’  wliole  blocks  on  tlic 
Brooklyn  water-front  near  the  Navy  Yard.  It  was 
his  constant  study  to  bring  every  department  of 
this  manufai’tiiri,*  to  tllic  liigbest  degr*>e  of  is>rf(*c- 
tion.  He  combined  in  a  rare  degn'cthe  eliaracter- 
istics  of  iiianufactun’C  and  merchant,  and  always 
preserveila  happy  medium  betwi'en  enterprise  and 
caution.  He  was  iM.*<’'.i.sto-me<l  to  say  that  tlic  two 
chief  rules  of  siicces.s  in  business  were  to  be  care, 
fill  to  get  good  meo  around  you,  ami  to  persevere 
fnithfidly  in  one  direction.  In  these  days  of  loose 
luisiness  methods,  such  a  life  is  not  without  its 
lesson,  lie  was  an  iiuicfatigable  worker,  and 
maintained  an  interest  in  his  work  that  ended  only 
with  Ids  life,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  great  physi- 
cal  iidirmiiy.  Before  reaching  middle  life,  lie  be¬ 
came  affiictisl  with  a  s|M*<-ics  of  paralysis  which 
though  gradual,  was  progri'ssive,  and  finally  ciil- 
irdnntcil  in  the  conqdieatinns  whicli  caused  his 
di’iitli.  He  was  almo.st  entirely  deprived  of  the 
power  of  walking  for  the  last  half  of  his  life,  and 
at  times  suffen.Hl  inten.se  pain,  held  in  clieck  bj-  a 
.strong  will  power  and  a  clieerful  disposition.  In 
public  and  private  cliarities,  in  matters  relating  to 
Church  work  and  social  benefactions,  his  sympa¬ 
thies  and  gifts  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  last  three  passages  of  the  Canard  Line 
steamer  Servia  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  rank 
her  among  the  speedy  ocean  racers.  Each  time 
she  has  arrived  lierc  on  the  seventh  day,  and  this 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  slic  consumes  no  more  fuel 
than  formcrlj',  and  has  not  been  overhauled  and 
repaired  to  any  extent.  Her  last  trip  report.s  an 
average  of  over  400  miles  a  day.  Tho  Cuiiard  Line 
have  now  the  Servia,  Aurania,  and  Etruria,  all 
seven-day  boats,  and  the  Oregon  and  Umbria  will 
be  put  on  as  soon  as  their  charter  to  the  English  [ 
Govcriiineiit  expires. 


The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  has 
moved  from  7  East  Fiftrentli  street  to  temporary 
quarters  at  6  East  Twelfth  street,  for  tho  purpose 
of  tearing  down  the  old  structure  it  has  occupied, 
and  erecting  an  edifice  more  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  its  organization.  Tho  work  it  has  in  hand 
appeals  directly  to  business  men,  since  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  training  young  women  to  earn  their  own 
living  in  business  pursuits,  and  its  beneficiaries 
furnish  very  desirable  help  to  those  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  It  gives  free  instruction  in 
sewing,  phonography,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  whatever  else  may  aid  young  women 
in  earning  their  own  living.  The  sum  of  $100,000 
is  needed  for  the  new  building;  of  this  $25,000  has 
already  been  raised.  Donations  may  bo  sent  as 
above  to  Mrs.  R.  .4.  Brick,  treasurer,  and  we  hope 
our  business  men  will  all  spare  something  to  this 
most  worthy  enterprise. 

FROM  ABRO.AO. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
said  it  would  be  convenient  to  explain  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  important  questions  which 
greatly  affected  foreign  affairs  and  the  position  of 
England.  The  matter  of  the  gravest  importance 
was  the  recent  negotiations  with  Russia  in  regard 
to  tho  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  business  of 
tho  Government  is  not  now  to  consider  or  comment 
upon  tho  past.  It  was  their  business  to  take  up 
the  policy  of  their  predecessors  and  to  conduct  it 
to  an  issue  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
But  it  was  not  their  business  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  regarding  that  policy.  It  must  bo 
observed  that  there  were  very  clear  restrictions 
upon  the  action  of  the  present  Government,  arising 
from  tlie  fact  that  they  liad  assumed  offline  at  a 
time  when  certain  matters  were  drawing  near  an 
end,  the  result  being  that  many  pledges  were  given, 
and  the  first  duty  of  any  government  was  to  see 
that  pledges  which  an  English  Government  had 
given  should  he  observed. 

The  Marquis  said  that  as  far  as  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  the  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  England  had  been  conducted  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  settlement ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  negotiations  had  not 
gone  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  speak  positively. 
He  must  ask  their  lordships  not  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  these  negotiations  as  final  and 
conclusive,  even  when  concluded,  as  tho  whole 
condition  of  affairs  in  Central  Asia  was  verj"  unsat¬ 
isfactory  ami  uncertain.  Wo  hope  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  settlement  of  tho  difference  in  regard  to 
the  ZuUlcar  Pass,  which  Englaiui  liad  promised  tho 
Ameer  would  be  included  in  Afghanistan.  Wliat 
had  been  [iroinlsk'd  must  bo  kept.  Wliatover  settle¬ 
ment  might  liearrivtsl  at,  it  was  our  duty  to  skill¬ 
fully  ileviseaiid  vigorously  carry  out  measures  for 
tlie  defence  of  tho  Indian  frontier.  Furthermore, 
we  should  .stretch  out  lM^yond,  so  that  when  tho 
tide  of  war  ciums  it  will  not  come  near  our  de¬ 
fences.  These  prejiarations  must  be  promptly  and 
energetically  inado,  and  I  trust  that  this  policy 
will  never  be  abaiutoncil. 

Tlie  pre.sont  dlfflcuJty  in  Egypt  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  complicated  problems  that  has  ever  been 
submitted  to  a  Government.  The  difficulties  are 
eiwinnous  and  of  many  kinds.  Those  difficulties 
now  form  the  subject  of  negotiation.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  is- 
smv  Before  deciding  upon  any  remedy,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  take  counsel  of  those  best  qualified 
by  experience  to  guide  tlu’in.  Their  policy  slioiild 
be  steady  and  without  oscillation.  One  most  mo¬ 
mentous  issue  was  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  by  tlie  Egyptians,  asslsteil  no  doubt  in  some 
uietusure  liy  ourselves,  against  tlie  tide  of  fanatiei.sin 
ami  barbarism.  It  is  nucttssary  to  establish  such  a 
state  of  things  that  if  we  eventually  withdraw  our 
protecting  hand,  Egypt  would  be  left  safe.  All  of 
these  questions  require  time  to  settle.  One  prin- 
cil»le  must  animate  us -namely;  to  so  weigli  our 
steps  that,  onc,o  taken,  we  must  not  retrace  them. 
Tlie- military  difficulty  is-a  large  one;  tlio  political 
diffliiulty  is  a  greater  one  still.  The  (iu»*stiou  was 
whctlicr  the  provinces  in  tho  Soudan  which  had 
lately  ceased  to  he  practically  under  the  control  of 
Egypt,  should  lie  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Tlie 
most  important  of  all  Figyptiiui  questions,  how¬ 
ever,  is  tho  financial  iiuestion,  wliicli  is  as  yet  un¬ 
settled.  Until  tills  (piestion  is  settkxl,  nothing 
can  be  done.  There  is  n^’altenmtive  between  tak¬ 
ing  a  steady,  cautious,  and  cinminspect  policy, 
and  taking  a  course  whudi  will  cover  England 
wiUi  slianie,  viz  :  to  abiuidon  Egypt  to  her  fate. 

llio  Earl  of  (,’arnarvon„  Lopl-Lieiitonant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  gave  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  In  recent 
years,  showing  an  cnorinotLs  drerease  since  the 
passage  of  the  Criinos  Ajct..  Tlie  Government,  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  coimider  it  unndvisable 
to  renew  the  Act.  They  tru8t<*<l  that  a  linn  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  ordinacy  hiw  would  muintuiii  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gos[)el 
has  just  issued  a  jpunnal  giving  a  hi.story  of  tho 
operations  of  tho  Society  since  its  foundation. 
The  work  contains  the  earliest  historical  records 
of  clmrclies  in  Amiirica,  Laouda,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Right  Rev.  Geoigsc  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bisliop  of 
Salisbury,  is  dead.  He  was  born  in  1803,  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Oxford  in  18-25,  ami  became  successively  Fel¬ 
low  and  Tutor  in  Bnlliol  College,  public  examiner 
and  select  preacher  before  tho  University.  In  1835 
ho  was  appointed  head  ma.ster  of  Winchester 
School.  In  1868  lie  was  the  Bainpton  lecturer,  and 
in  1869  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  tho 
aiitlior  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  including 
a  work  entitled  Sayin^pi  of  the  Great  Forty  Days, 
with  an  Exanilaatloii:  of  Mr.  Newman’s  Tlioory  of 
Development.. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W..  Field  entertained  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
American  MSjiistcr,  at  dinner  on  July  4tli  at  tlie 
Buckingham  Palace  Hotel.  Tlie  otlier  guests  in¬ 
cluded  Seiiriitor  Eilinunds,  (kmsnl-General  Waller, 
the  more  promiiieut  nieinbors  of  the  .4nieriean 
Colony  ini  liOiMlon,  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lords 
Hougliton  ami  North,  John  Briglit,  and  a  large- 
numiicr  of  noteil  Englishmen.  Mr.  Field  sent  a. 
coiiipliiibcntary  telegruin  to  President  Cleveland, 
to  whi(‘h  the  following  reply  was  received  :  “  I  ce- 
eeive  with  lieartfelt  gratitude  tlie  kind  sentiinenbi 
expressed  by  you  and  your  a.sseinlded  guests.  I 
am  eac«“ediiigly  pleased  to  know  that  the  hearts  of 
our  cLtizmis  now  in  your  company  turn  honl;t.^war<l 
witli  patriotic  warmth  wliilc  tlicy  celeliratc  Uic  an- 
niv'orsary  of  American  iiidciiendcncc,  and  as  they 
return  tlianks  for  all  that  God  lias  done  for  us^ 
they  are  joimsl  by  kind  friends,  wlio,  tlii'iugli  illus¬ 
trating  tlie  greatness  of  another  nation,  can  lieartl- 
ly  rojoirs*  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people.”  .4ddres8es  were  delivered 
by  Minister  Phelps,  tlie  Duke  of  .4rgyU,  and  John 
Briglit.  The  reception  given  by  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
Amei-ican  Minister,  on  the  afternociii  of  July  4th, 
was  largely  attemlcd. 

The  Spectator  (England,)  says  Mr.  .41fre<l  Par¬ 
sons  Is  without  exception  the  most  exquisite 
(Iraiightsinan  of  flower  ami  foliage  wliicii  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  posse.ss<*s. 

Tlie  honor  of  lieing  superior  to  hitlierto  prevail¬ 
ing  British  prejudice,  liy  raising  the  first  Jew  to 
the  Britlsli  peerage,  lias  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Tliough  Earl  Beacon slieid  was  a  Jew 
by  descent,  he  <lid  not  prof«,*8s  the  Hebrew  faitli. 
Sir  Natlianiel  de  Rothschild  (the  new  peer),  how¬ 
ever,  does  profess  that  faith,  and  he  and  his  family 
have  lieeu  most  active  in  the  long  fight  which  has 
been  waged  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  ex¬ 
cluded  them  alike  from  social  and  political  posi¬ 
tions.  Wlien  in  1849  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild 
was  returned  by  the  city  of  London  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
and  the  Jews’  Oath  of  .4bjuratlon  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  same  fate  attended  siiuL 
lar  bills  in  1855  and  1859. 


John  Bright  fuia  written  a  letter  to  Deputy  Passy 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  says  “  If  European  nations 
would  accept  commercial  liberty— that  is,  moder¬ 
ate  or  abolish  customs — Europe  might  soon  tend 
to  an  era  of  perpetual  peace.  At  present  all  re¬ 
sources  are  swallowed  up  by  military  exigencies. 
The  people’s  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  most 
miserable  and  culpable  fantasies  of  foreign  politics. 
The  real  interests  of  the  masses  are  trodden  under 
foot  in  deference  to  false  notions  of  glory  and 
national  honor.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Europe 
is  marching  toward  some  great  catastrophe  of 
crushing  weight.  The  military  system  cannot  In¬ 
definitely  be  supported  with  patience,  and  the 
populations,  driven  to  despair,  may  possibly  before 
long  sweep  away  the  royalties  and  pretended  states¬ 
men  who  govern  in  their  names.  I  hope  your 
country  and  mine  will  remain  at  peace  and  be  real 
friends.” 

The  Gordon  Memorial  Committee  approved  the 
resolution  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  favor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  for  training  poor  boys  for  military 
and  civil  life — Gordon’s  pet  idea.  The  memorial 
fund  now  amounts  to  £18,031. 

On  July  5th  there  were  In  the  whole  of  Spain 
1467  new  cases  of  cholera  and  660  deaths  from  the 
disease. 

The  growth  of  the  French  debt  Is  indeed  some¬ 
thing  appalling.  When  M.  Leon  Say  was  Finance 
Minister  he  consolidated  a  large  floating  debt,  and 
the  total  of  the  consolidated  debt  then  stood  at 
£880,000,000.  Since  then — in  only  three  years — 
another  floating  debt  has  sprung  up,  which  by  the 
end  of  tho  present  j-ear  is  likely  to  attain  £80,000,- 
000.  Aln'ady  one-third  of  the  ordinary  budget, 
which  stands  at  the  enormous  figure  of  £120,000,000, 
is  required  for  the  service  of  the  regular  debt. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Few  people,  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  as  yet  realize  how  fast  old  Europe, 
with  its  moot  civilized  countries  in  the  van,  is 
careering  towani  tlie  abyss  of  bankniptey. 

Tlie  Mayor  of  Privas,  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Anleche,  France,  has  ordered  the  expulsion 
from  the  city  of  a  detachment  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  post  of  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  vacant 
by  tlie  deatli  of  Baron  Von  Manteuffol,  has  been 
abolished.  The  comniandant  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps  succeeds  to  tlie  military  command  of  the 
provinces,  while  the  civil  administration  will  be 
directed  from  Berlin. 

Three  now  Chinese  iron-clad.s  built  at  Kiel,  Prus¬ 
sia,  have  sailed  from  that  port  for  China. 

Gen.  dc  Cburcy  telegraphs  from  Hue  that  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  tliat  place,  the  Annamite 
garrison  luado  an  imexpoeted  attack  upon  his 
forces,  lint  were  repulsed.  The  citadel  is  iu  our 
possession,  witli  1000  eannon.  The  .Annamite  at¬ 
tack  coniinenced  at  one  o’clock  in  the-  morning, 
siniultaneously  against  the  part  of  the  citadel  oo- 
enpied  by  us  and  the  Legation.  The  sissailaiits 
numbered  30,000.  They  burneil  the  straw  barracks 
with  rockets.  The  soldiers’  effects  were  burned, 
but  the  aniinunition  and  pi-ovlsions  are  safe-  The 
Legation  was  riddlod  with  shot.  Our  troope  at 
daybreak  July  6th  advanced  and  routed  the  enemy. 
From  1200  to  1600  Annaunite  corpses  Cover  the 
ground.  Our  losses  are  sixty  killed  and  wounded, 
Gen.  Caiiipeiion,  Minister  of  War,  says  the  French 
forces  in  Tonquiii  uunibei-  35,000.  Of  these  3000 
are  available  to  lie  despatched  to  any  point. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister,  M.  de  Freycinet,  said  the 
treaty  completely  sotUqdtho  iiuestion  of  suzerainty 
over  Aniiain.  Tho  tribute  hitherto  payable  to  China 
would  bo  paid  no  longer.  If  the  treaty  did  not 
contain  all  oiio  wished,  still  it  could  bo  ratified 
without  prejudice  to  the  honor  or  interests  of 
France,  as  it  embodied  a  settlement  productive  of 
advantage  only  to  Franco  and  general  civilization. 
Tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  tlien  ratified  the  Chinese 
Treaty  l>y  a  large  majority. 

Advices  from  Madagascar  are  to  tho  effect  that 
fighting  betwiMin  tho  French  forces  and  natives 
continnes.  Tho  Malagassys  are  making  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance  to  the  advance  of  tho  Fronoh,,but 
it  is  feared  they  will  soon  have  to  succumb,,  as 
famine  is  seriously  threatening  tho  intorior. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Tonic  for  Overworked  Men. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa,,  says ;“  I 
liave  used  it  a.s  a  general  tonic,  and  in  particular 
in  the  debility  and  dyspepsia  of  overworked  men, 
with  satisfactory  results.” 

People  who  have  mont’y  to  invest  will  bo  interested 
in  reading  tlie  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Lund  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  I.awrenee,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  tills  pa¬ 
per  tho  third  w<»ek  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
It  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,3.50,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar..  New  York  office,  243  Broadway.. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Liveb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore..  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others> 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market..  Mad»  by  Caswbll,  Hazahu  &  Cov, 
New  York. 

Chapped  Bands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  bv  us¬ 
ing  J  UNiPBB  Tar  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Cm 


New  York,  Monday,  July  6,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $1,780,625111  surplus  reserve,  whloh  now  stands  at 
$61,607,960  against  $16,302,800  at  the  same  time  Iasi 
year,  and  $6,664,150  at  tlie  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The’  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $3,470,- 
900;  tho  specie’ is  up  $163,000;  the- legal  tenders 
are  (liicueased  $940,700;  the  deposits  other  than 
Unitoit  States  are  up  $4,035,300,  and  the  citcula- 
tioiiiis  decreased  $71,400. 

ThO’Course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given.  in  the  Table  below,  UiO’  final  coluiiui  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  ai  year  ago  for  eon- 
vonicnee’Of  comparison ; 

American  Express .  96 

IlBiiRers'  and.  Merchants’  Tel . 

Canada  Scutliern  . . 

Canaillan  PaclQc . 40 

Central  paeiSc . . 

ObesapeaKe  and  Ohio . 

Ohesapeaxe  and  Ohio  Ist  pref..... 

Chloago  ami  Northwestern . 

ChiGaEt^aad  Northwestern  pref.. 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy .  12T 

Chlc«e{o. UllwauKee  «  St.  Paul.. 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pref. 

Chicago.  Hock  Island  ft  PaclOc .  115i 

Cleveland. C.,  0.  a  Indianapolis. 

Coosolidamd  Oas  . . 

Delaware  «  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western . . 

Denver  h  Hto  Urande . 

Dabugue  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  fe  Georgia....-,.-. 

K.  Tenn.  Va.,  a  Georgia  prei.... 

Evansville  ami  Terre  Haul* .  4& 

Green  Bay  k  Winona . 

Illinois  Central .  13^ 

lud..  Bloom.  *  Western . 

Lake  Erie  a  Weetern . 

Lake  Shore .  ...  Mj 

Long  Island  . ... 

Louisville  k  Nashville . 

Uruisville,  New  Albany  k  0.. 

Manhattan  cou . . 

.Michigan  Central  . 

UliiDeai>oll8  k  St.  Louie .  131 

Mliines|K)ll8  k  St.  lAials  Pref .  37; 

Missouri  PaclUc . 96 j 

Missouri,  Xaiisas  a  TeZoa... 

Morris  and  Essex . . 

New  jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . . 

New  York  k  New  England 
New  York,  Lack,  k  Western. 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Weetern  .. 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  16i 

Northern  PaclUc . . .  16 

Northern  PaclUc  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Outarlo  a  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement .  33| 

Oregon  Railway  k  Navigation . 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental... 

PaclUc  Mall . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  k  Evansville 

Philadelphia  k  Reading .  13 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company . 

Richmond  k  Danville  . 

Rochester  a  Pittsburg . 

8t.  Louis  k  Ban  Francisco  let  pref. 

Bt.  Paul  k  Omaha . 

at.  Pan  I  k  Omaha  nref . . 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn,  k  Manitoba . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

Wabash,  Bt.  Louis  k  Pacific  pref... 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  il2 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

*  Ex -dividend. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  30  Vesey  stteet,  Mew  York. 
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